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AUNT JEAN'S OPINION. 


‘y Y dear, I am setting aside personal 
iil considerations altogether. Since 
I am to lose you, a short delay cannot 
make much difference to me ; but for all 
that, I wish Mr. Rashleigh had not 
fixed soearlyaday. Heisa very worthy 
man—— 

* Aunt Jean!’ 

Miss Jean Chester raised her spec- 
tacled eyes from the knitting-needles 
which continued bobbing on just as 
though she had still been looking at 
them. 

* Would you like me to say he is un- 
worthy, Gertrude ?’ 

. ‘No, but——’ 
*Very well. Of course it's not a romantic way of speaking, but when people 
come to Mr. Rashleigh’s age——’ 
‘Aunt Jean, Mr. Rashleigh is only seven-and-thirty.’ 
VOL. VI.—NO, XXXVII. 21 
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* And you are twenty-one. I am per- 
fectly well aware of the a 
dear; you need not enforce it. t if 
you interrupt me so often, I shall never 

et on with what I had to say. Mr. 
Rashleigh is a very worthy man, but he 
is a confirmed bachelor as to his habits. 
I can see that with half an eye. He is 
not fit to have the care of such an 
unformed madcap as youare. You are 
as wild as a young kitten, and as heed- 
less. He will be letting you go your 
own way while he goes his; a bad 
arrangement always, but for such as 
you—ruinous. I wish he would wait a 
it.’ 

* Why, you have just said he is too old 
already.” 

‘That is your perverse way of putting 
it. I say you are too young for him, 
which is different. He ought to know 
you better, and you ought to put your- 
self into training. Take my word forit, 
Gerty, your life isn’t going to be all 
roses in that out-of-the-way country 
village.’ . 

That out-of-the-way country village! 
A smile stole over the niece’s face as she 
watched the knitting-needles which 
seemed to say the words over and over 
— in Miss Chester's rapid fingers. 

y, the most attractive feature in all 
that unknown expanse that stretched 
out before her—Noel, of course, excepted 
—was this delightful country village of 
which her aunt spoke so slightingly. 

*It isn't out of the way, Aunt Jean, 
for a country village; it isn’t many 
miles from the county town. And just 
imagine the fun of going amongst those 
queer farming people, seeing their ways, 
actually living amongst them, and mak- 
ing hay !’ 

* Haymaking will be over,’ said Miss 
Chester, grimly. 

‘Well, but it will come again next 

ear.” 

‘And if you think you are going to 
find anything to make fun of in those 
« a farmers,” as you call them, I can 
tell you it is a mistaken notion. Farmers 
in these days don’t wear drab highlows 
and smockfrocks; neither do they say 
“Dang my buttons,’ and “Measter,” 
except in books. We have accepted 
the old book type of farmer till he has 
become a sort of institution; never- 
theless, in real life he is pretty nearly 
extinct.’ 

*You cannot suppose I meant to do 
anything of the sort, said Gertrude, 
hotly. ‘Why, Noel himself is only a 
retired farmer.’ 

Miss Chester laughed. 

‘On the strength of having spoiled 


his land and impoverished himself with 
a sublimate, or a phosphate, or some 
other uncomfortable c chemical of 
which I know nothing. ‘ortunate for 
him that he was an only son, and 
fortunate for his farm that he had sense 
enough to let it.’ 

‘George says Noel is the cleverest 
man he ever met.’ 

‘Clever, is he? Well, for my I 
can’t see what people want to play at 
being tradesmen for. If he must be 
always at those chemical tricks, why 
didn’t he serve his apprenticeship and 
get a shop, and then he might have 
stood a chance of knowing something, 
instead of doing mischief.’ 

‘Aunt Jean, you don’t understand. 
Noel is an amateur.’ 

‘Well, if that means a lover, I sup- 
pose he is, at present,’ responded Miss 
Yam y drily. ‘But e care he 

oesn’t tire of his new plaything and 
back to the sublimate.” , = 

Miss Chester having said this, put 
down her knitting, took off her spec- 
tacles, went up to her niece with great 
deliberation, and kissed her. 

But Gertrude was unresponsive. The 
sharp sentence seemed to her as unjust 
as it was unkind; it had hurt her so 
much that she was afraid of turning her 
face to those eyes which had in reality 
little need of spectacles. 

‘Gertrude,’ said Miss Chester, ‘ that 
speech was about as unkind and cruel a 
one as I could have made to a poor 
little girl under your circumstances. 
Don't resent it, however. I am out of 
sorts. I was a lonely old maid before 
your brother brought you to me; do 
you think I shall be less lonely now 
when you are gone?” 

Gertrude responded, with an im- 
pulsive clinging to the hand which 
rested now so gently on her head, * Aunt 
Jean, come and live with us.’ 

Again Miss Chester was tempted to 
be caustic. It is so hard for a shrewd 
observant keenness to refrain from utter- 
ing the satire that springs so readily to 
the lips, She shook her head gravely, 
however. 

‘ y dear, if you wish it now, you 
would soon blame me if I were to yield 
to such a thing. You two are going to 
enter the lists for happiness, and must 
have no spy to see how you begin your 
battle with the world.’ 

Gertrude Chester made no answer to 
this. There was in her own mind a 
little shadowy consciousness that she 
had not wished her random request to 
be granted, and therefore there was 
a tiny atom of insincerity about it. 
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* At least, you will come and see us?” 

*To be sure I will.’ 

‘And you will find that in the 
country I shall do as the country does.’ 

‘What's that, Gertrude ? per 
over the fields after wild flowers and 
watercress? Well, I love the country 
too; who doesn't? Remember this, 
however. I come to see you, but not 
uninvited. Ican’t have my unimportant 
person made into a tiresome ogre who 
may pounce down upon you at all 
seasons, unexpected and unwelcome. 
Those surprises have strange elements 
of discord in them.’ 

The niece would have uttered a dis- 
claimer, but Miss Chester put a finger 
on her lips and bade her go away to 
bed and sleep, for it was getting late, 
and there was work in store for to- 
morrow. 

But as to whether Gertrude was in 
any great hurry to follow this advice, 
those on the eve of so great and solemn 
an event as she was, an event which is 
to change the whole character of life, 
may judge. 

There was so much to think of, so 
much to resolve upon. There were s0 
many loyal vowsof self-devotion to Noel’s 
happiness to be registered. Aunt Jean 
may be right as to his having chosen a 


childish wife ; unlearned, and poor, and * 


childish ; she was all these; but yet, as 
she decided, with a little flush of en- 
thusiasm, not quite ignorant, not alto- 
gether a plaything, or useless. She 
could do a great deal, she thought, in 
that primitive village wherein her 
brother was curate. Not that she 
looked forward to his help, much. She 

nd ideas of her own as to the 
wonderful things to be accomplished. 
There would be a Sunday school to 
teach at, or she might get up a school of 
her own ; and then there were the poor 
people to be visited. To be sure Noel 
did not seem to know or be interested 
much about them, but he was so much 
occupied. And she could soon find out 
for herself all she wanted to know. And 
then she must make friends with those 
farmers about whom Aunt Jean had 
been so cross. And farmers were 
usually, she thought—though, of course, 
rustic and delightful—rather a stupid 
setof people ; behind the age, probably ; 
taking no interest in schools and 
charities, and a hundred other matters 
into which she meant to put her inex- 
perienced little fingers. 

And at this juncture a carriage rolled 
by in which she, leaning out of the 
open window, saw a cloud of muslin and 
lace; and had a vision of bouquets, 
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opera cloaks, and wreaths. And she 
remembered with a feeling of superiori 
that at one time she used to look wit 
longing envy on such sights as that. 
How different it was now! How much 
nobler an ambition had replaced that 
dream of foolish vanity! How useful 
and good and quiet her life was going 
to be in the ful country, remote 
from this noise and riot of dissipation 
which had no longer any charm for her ! 
All round the rosy horizon there was 
nothing but unflecked brightness; no 
cloud, no sign of so much as a shower ; 
nothing but peace. 


CHAPTER II, 
MR. NOEL RASHLEIGH. 


Meanwhile Mr. Noel Rashleigh was 
cutting across the country at a speed of 
some thirty miles an hour back to his 
home in the out-of-the-way village. His 
thoughts should, as a matter of course, 
have been pleasant ; and if the question 
had been put to him as he first took his 
seat in the railway carriage, he would 
have answered unhesitatingly that they 
were pleasant. In Gertrude’s society, 
or just fresh from it, he would have 
confessed with a comical helplessness 
that she had bewitched him; and even 
the occasional dry humour exhibited by 
the aunt failed in its confusing effect 
when Gertrude was by. 

If, however, he fhad also been asked 
how so unlikely a circumstance as his 
engagement to Gertrude had ever taken 
place, his answer might not have come 
so readily. In effect, it often puzzled 
himself. It seemed to him a sort of un- 
looked-for event, chargeable upon lo- 
cality and accident, since he felt sure 
that in his own residence, or amongst 
the surroundings that were connected in 
his mind with far different pursuits from 
that of love-making, such a thing would 
never have entered his head. He was, 
as might be inferred from Aunt Jean’s 
strictures, devoted to chemistry—an 
alluring pursuit, doubtless, ey if 
there be grafted upon it the least sus- 
picion of alchemical utopianism, and a 
floating dream or two concerning the 
philosopher's stone. Mr, Rashleigh 
might not have acknowledged that any 
such dreams troubled him, or that he 
did at enthusiastic moments discern 
somewhere, in the vast region of possi- 
bilities, the inviting glimmer of an 
aurum philosophicum. He might never 
have left the Elysian fields of _—_ 
sophical bachelordom, but for a ce 
by which he and the curate—a new 
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arrival in the parish—became intimate ; 
and this chance was the discovery that 
the curate had in his possession certain 
rare folios, possibly handed down to 
him from a bibliomane ancestor. These 
books he, the Rev. George Chester, was 
ready enough to lend, confessing, how- 
ever, that they were unintelligible to 
himself. The admission fell upon dull 
ears. The prizes treated upon the 
transmutation of metals; and Noel 
talked to the curate as though the latter 
had been as widely acquainted with 
analytical and experimental chemistry 
as he fancied he was himself. Out of 
these books, then, and a vivid admira- 
tion which the somewhat slow intellect 
of Mr. Chester conceived for the philo- 
sophical genius, a friendship sprang up, 
which resulted in a proposal from the 
curate that Noel should accompany 
him on a visit he was about to pay to 
his aunt and sister in London. 

Mr. Rashleigh at first declined; then 
suddenly some thought of the British 
Museum crossed his mind, and he with- 
drew his refusal. Georgej Chester 
neither knew nor cared for the motive 
which led to this vacillation of purpose. 
He was proud of his friend, and glad of 
an opportunity to introduce him to 
Gertrude and his aunt. George himself 
was not brilliant, and for this reason, 
perhaps, he liked to seek and to be 
sought by those whom he considered 
above the average. It soothed his con- 
sciousness of personal mediocrity and 
gratified him. 

The result of the visit has been seen. 
Mr. Rashleigh went but little to the 
British Museum. The thing was very 
wonderful, but not less true for that. 
He was taken captive by this child-like 
sister of the curate, whose very child- 
ishness came to him like fresh flowers 
to an invalid, or sunlight to a man long 
blinded. It dazzled him. She sang 
like the happiest bulbul that ever 
charmed a moonlight listener; she was 
full of wilful tricks, which she did with 
all the grace of mock propriety. How 
the end came about, Noel could not tell. 
He only knew that he found her one 
morning cooing over some flowers that 
George had given her, and positively 
passing her lips backwards and for- 
wards over them as she arranged them 
on the breakfast-table. 

‘They are so sweet,’ said Gertrude, 
apologetically, ‘and I have so few 
flowers. I dare say you in the country 
have so many that they are scarcely 
precious at all.’ 

Noel was not thinking of the flowers, 
or the childish action of fondling them. 





It is to be supposed that the quick, 
universal impulse had overcome this 
strong-minded philosopher; for what 
followed was to him a very vague re- 
membrance. When he came to himself 
he knew that he had laid all the 
beauties he could claim or procure of 
country life at her feet, if she would 
only accept them. How he had done 
it was another thing; awkwardly, of 
course, but that mattered little; it was 
done. And then the marvellous novelty 
of his.sensations at finding that Ger- 
trude was actually happy in his confes- 
sion! It was true that her happiness 
seemed to be mixed with an awful 
reverence for him; still that if was 
happiness he could not doubt; and for 
the time he flung chemistry to the 
winds, and was happy too. He was 
not, however, learned enough in wo- 
man’s nature to understand the sudden 
gravity that came over Gertrude, and 
seemed to sober her all at once from 
the madcap Miss Chester, and called 
her into the thoughtful woman. 

‘Aunt Jean will tell you dreadful 
tales about mé,’ said Gertrude, not 
without a hesitating fear for the result. 
‘And indeed I am afraid I have de- 
served all that she will say. But I am 
not going to be wilful any more ; every- 
thing is so——’ 

‘So what? 

‘So very different now. I—you 
know, Mr. Rashleigh, I had nothing to 
give up being wilful for.’ 

She said it as if entreating him to be 
lenient in his judgment of those dread- 
ful things which Aunt Jean would say ; 
and Noel laughed, for Miss Chester and 
her opinions were of very secondary im- 
portance to him just then. He got over 
his interview with that formidable lady 
as soon as possible, and emerged from 
it with an oppressive idea of spectacles 
that had seemed to be looking through 
to his backbone, and knitting-needles 
which had bobbed out sharp speeches at 
him till he was almost bewildered. 
Aunt Jean had nevertheless been on 
the whole tolerably propitious, and Noel 
was satisfied. It was all very strange 
and wonderful ; wonderful to think that 
Gertrude cared for him, and that he, 
Noel Rashleigh, had made so decided a 
plunge into the unknown sea which; for 
anything he knew, might be full of 
ruinous rocks and breakers. He looked 
at himself in the glass and thought how 
ugly he was. He rubbed his hands 
over his forehead, and wished for a 
moment that he could rub out that deep 
wrinkle from between the eyebrows, 
but he couldn't; and then he laughed 
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at himself, and went to take his leave 
of Gertrude for that time, and to stipu- 
late that he should be allowed to come 
again soon, and that the wedding 
should not be long delayed. 

This stipulation had to be made to 
Aunt Jean; and, in obedience to some 
masonic signal which .Noel did not 
understand, Gertrude left the room as 
he made it, and he was again alone 
with Miss Chester. The wedding! As 
he spoke of it he actually felt the red 
in his dark cheek, and turned stammer- 
ing from the keen eyes watching him. 

Aunt Jean, however, had something 
to say which she conceived it her duty 
to say; and under such circumstances 
it was not her habit to relent. 

*Mr. Rashleigh,’ said the old lady, 
‘you are going to take away a spoiled 
child who is very dear tome. You will 
not be offended if I speak to you 
plainly ?’ 

‘Offended? No, certainly not.’ 

*When a man gives himself up to 
one pursuit, to which he gives up the 
whole of his time and energy, it is apt 
to become a second nature grafted upon 
the first; so that he is unlikely to con- 
sider those trifles which make the sum 
of human things, and go to the ‘fulfil- 
ment of domestic happiness. Mr. Rash- 
leigh,, Gertrude is very young; in 
reality, though not in years, she is a 
mere child. I beseech you to take 
thought for her.’ 

‘Madam,’ replied Noel, looking at 
her with hazy, uncomprehending eyes, 
‘her happiness shall be my dearest 
care.’ 

And Miss Chester, reading perfectly 
the expression of his face, knew that it 
would be hopeless to say any more. 

We left Mr. Rashleigh, however, in 
the railway carriage on his return home 
after that memorable last visit before 
the wedding, the day for which had 
been fixed. As the distance increased 
between himself and Gertrude the 
echoes of her voice ceased to haunt 
him ; and by the time he reached his 
own house his meditations concerning 
some little alterations he had proposed 
to himself therein were oddly mixed 
with a wonder whether a certain pam- 
phlet ordered before he left home had 
arrived in his absence. 

He went to the study or laboratory, 
the construction of which had excited 
the village wonder some few years ago, 
when he finally gave up the farm on 
which his father had grown wealthy. 
A packet that met his eye was inimical 
to the alterations; they could be made 
at any time; and he was eager to dip 
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into this new treatise on an old sub- 
ject. 
’ The voice of his future brother-in-law 
roused him from a long fit of absorp- 
tion, and he started up only half 
awakened from his reverie—one of those 
reveries concerning which Gertrude 
already knew something—very little 
yet, and which she afterwards took to 
call ‘sublimates,’ with that rueful sort 
of jesting which smothers a sigh. 

‘Oh, I was coming to you, George,’ 
said Mr. Rashleigh, bringing himself 
back with a jerk. ‘It’s to be next week 
—Wednesday—you can come, I sup- 
n08e ?” 

* Yes; I shall run up the day before. 
How did you leave them ? 

‘Very well.’ 

‘ And from London you go—where ? 

‘Go!’ repeated Mr. Rashleigh, 
puzzled; ‘oh, I see. Yes. Upon my 
word Iam not sure that we fixed de- 
cidedly. To the north, I think it will 


e. 

‘The lakes? Very nice to be you,’ 
said the curate, with a half sigh. ‘I 
must go. I only looked in upon you in 
passing.’ 

And Mr. Rasbleigh, left alone, fin- 
gered the leaves of that treatise a little 
longer, and then closed it, and went to 


. walk up and down on his lawn, that he 


might think, 

Yes, it would be very nice; George 
was right about that. Very nice to 
have a bright little fairy singing about 
the lonely house, and making it merry 
with her own lightheartedness. Very 
nice when he left his study to find her 
waiting for him, ready to talk or to be 
silent; to sit as she had sat for a little 
while the evening before, with her head 
resting on his shoulder and her hand 
in his; or to walk with him about those 
fields on which he had tried his unsuc- 
cessful experiments, and which were 
now let to his neighbour, Mr. Frankton. 

Noel Rashleigh spent the next half- 
hour as a lover should have spent it, 
and then with a sudden practical 
thought he turned back into the house, 
and wrote to the county town for the 
very best piano which could be fur- 
nished at a short notice from a pro- 
vincial warehouse. 


—_—_—- 


CHAPTER IIL. 
WHAT THE PARISH SAID, 
*T'll never believe it. As for the first 
report of the marriage, Mr. Rashleigh 


is much too sensible a man to do sucha 
thing ; and for the second——’ 
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The er stopped. It was as 
though the very enormity of that second 
report took her breath away. She, Mrs. 
Rodington Haye, was calling upon her 
neighbour, Mrs. Frankton, and the two 
ladies, having strolled into the garden, 
were supposed to be admiring the 
flowers. 

* As for the second instalment of the 
report,’ proceeded Mrs. Haye, delibe- 
rately, ‘it is simply laughable.’ 

* Like most reports, to be accepted, if 
accepted at all, with a reservation,’ re- 
sponded her companion. 

Mrs. Rodington Haye glanced from 
the scarlet geranium, whose faded blos- 
soms her friend was cutting off, towards 
the spot where the chimneys of Mr. 
Rashleigh’s house seemed to blend with 
the church-tower. 

‘Then the marriage also must be 
nonsense. A girl of eighteen! Why, 
it is absolutely ridiculous.’ 

‘That I had from Mr. Chester him- 
self” replied Mrs. Frankton, ‘so of 
course, it is true. And I don't see ex- 
actly why it is ridiculous. I am not 
sure about her age being eighteen; I 
only know that she is very young.’ 

* You had it from Mr. Chester ?’ 

‘Yes. The wedding takes place this 
week, I believe.’ 

Mrs. Haye—she was very particular 
about that final e: it distinguished her 
from the commoner Hays to be found 
in the provincial town—indulged in a 

culative grimace. Of course Mr. 
leigh had a right to be married if 
he liked, and without consulting his 
neighbours; nevertheless there was some 
slight feeling of aggrievement astir 
amon, them. They had a sort of 
ves interest in him as a bachelor. 
More than once he had lent the lawn 
before his house as a croquet-ground ; 
and although Mrs. Haye herself cared 
nothing about croquet, yet she did like 
the liberty and license with which on 
such occasions she went through Noel's 
rooms, examined his furniture, and, in 
common with others, made herself per- 
fectly at home in them. It was very 
useful to have such a house in the pa- 
rish ; and of course, if a mistress came 
to it, all that would be altered. But 
as to the second bit of gossip—whisper 
it gently—how it could possibly have 
arisen, who first made it up, or heard it, 
or dreamt it, no one could find out. If 
it were not for the exertions of Captains 
Speke and Grant, I might perhaps say, 
as well try to discover the source of the 
Nile ; but that platitude has been robbed 
of its point. 
The report was, then, that the new 
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Mrs. Rashleigh intended to take the 
lead in the parish. 

* It has been traced to the Lisles,’ said 
Mrs. Haye, somewhat inconsequently as 
to the foregoing conversation, but apro- 
pos of the report; ‘and Mrs. Lisle can- 
not tell exactly where she heard it first. 
Take the lead, indeed! Upon my word, 
it is too absurd for comment. Young 
ladies in these days do certainly not 
know their place. I suppose she is 
going to reform us all. Take the lead!’ 

Mrs. Haye, being the widow of a pro- 
fessional man, and possessing an inde- 
pendent fortune, arrogated to herself a 
certain importance in the parish, which 
was con , partly perhaps to a self- 
assertive power, and partly to a very 
uncertain temper. 

‘The marriage itself is, no doubt, an 
intrigue between the curate and his 
sister,, she proceeded. ‘ Everybody 
knows how rly the clergy provide 
for their children—and just think of 
the seams of Mr. Chester's coats! Of 
course this is altogether admirable for 
them both.’ 

‘I think you go a little too far,’ ven- 

Mrs. Frankton. 

Her visitor stooped, and laid one yel- 
low kid finger on the faded geranium. 

‘The thing is—are we to notice 
her?’ 

Mrs. Haye’s tone was solemn and 
impressive, and the speech altogether 

a magnificent sound. Underneath 
it there was an uneasy, resentful doubt 
lest, in the innumerable divisions which 
do so singularly intersect the classes 
with lives difficult to comprehend, the 
new Mrs. Rashleigh should think her- 
self above her neighbours in the social 


le. 

Something of this must have cropped 
out ; for Mrs. Frankton, looking upon 
the yellow kid finger, broke into a 
laugh of genuine amusement. 

‘At any rate,’ she said, ‘as we have 
hitherto been very good friends with 
Mr. Rashleigh, I suppose we shall be 
neighbourly enough to call.’ 

Some unhappy thread had surely got 
entangled in the fabric of poor Ger- 
trude’s fate, and had been enwoven 
with it. Prejudice had crept on before 
her, and was already doing her incal- 
culable mischief. If these gossippers 
would only have stopped to consider the 
actual foundation for their decisions! 
But that is a thing seldom done. 

‘Oh! I dare say she will be trying to 
visit at Sir James Field's, and fbly 
with Lord Cavendish himself. We can- 
ee keep up with that sort of thing, you 

ow. 
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om Mrs, Frankton laughed. 
*Upon my word,’ she said, ‘I am 
uite tired of Mrs. Noel Rashleigh be- 
re I have seen her. She has more 
than could be compressed into nine 
ordinary days already. How do you 
think my rose-hedge looks ?” 


CHAPTER IV. 
HER IMPRESSION. 


It was a somewhat dreary morning in 
November, that month which is so un- 
fairly maligned as suicidal, and which 
is so often one of the mildest and most 
agreeable months in the latter half of 
the year. 

Gertrude Rashleigh left her seat at 
the breakfast-table with some haste, 
and knelt down at a low window which 
she threw open, leaning over the stone 
sill outside. The proximate cause for 
this change of posture must have been 
the approaching footsteps of a servant 
or the departing ones of Mr. Rashleigh, 
or perhaps both, since the expression of 
Mrs. Rashleigh’s face was not one which 
would have borne the scrutiny of ser- 
vants’ eyes. 

She listened to the noisy removal of 
the breakfast service, and once or twice 
had an impulsive desire to beg for less 
violent demonstrations on the remover’s 
part; but she restrained herself. It is 
a humiliating fact for a mistress to con- 
fess, but Mrs, Rashleigh was afraid of 
her servants. This morning she was 
afraid of everything. She was so lonely, 
and wretched, and low-spirited, that it 
was hard to keep back the tears, and 
gulp down the lump in her throat, a 
giving way to which would, she re- 
flected, be so very childish. She scolded 
herself, instead of thus giving way. 
What did she want? Had she not all, 
and more than all, that could possibly 
be desired ? Was not her husband kind- 
ness itself; and had she ever heard a 
harsh word from his lips? Never ! Per- 
haps it was early days for that yet ; and 
perhaps also, in the midst of her self- 
scolding, the shutting of the distant door 
of his laboratory fell upon her ear with 
a blank, chilly reminder of the desolate 
and aimless day before her. A day like 
yesterday, and the day before, and, oh! 
so many days before, that she could 
hardly remember when they began, and 
certainly could not look forward to the 
time when they would end. 

And then her thoughts wandered 
back to the first few days of her life in 
this new home. How happy they were ! 
How constantly Noel had been with 
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her! What pleasant walks they had 
taken ange about the fields, and 
down under the willows by the river- 
side. And he had started a project of 
a boat, in which he was to row her to 
the ruins of an old abbey a few miles 
lower down the river ; and George was 
to go with them and make a pic-nie of 
it. And the cooing of wood-pigeons was 
in her ear again; the rippling of the 
clear beautiful water, as the willow 
branches kissed it; and she saw again 
the great pink beds of wild geranium, 
and the wild yellow iris, the foxgloves, 
forget-me-nots, and countless wild 
flowers growing in the coverts by the 
river. In the fields, too, the startled 
pheasants ran from the path, scarcely 
fearing her sufficiently to fly outright. 
And then the rabbits and hares, and the 
thousands of birds with their marvellous 
songs—all new to her! But, above all, 
Noel had been there. 

And the wife of a few months roused 
herself, for a great hot tear had fallen 
on her hand, and more threatened to 
come—a shower more like July than 
November; hot and thundery. 

*I won't do it,’ said Mrs. Rashleigh, 
passionately. ‘I will not—it’s wicked.’ 

And so tear after tear fell, and was 
wiped away with angry vehemence, and 
still they persisted in coming. 

‘ Aunt Jean, Aunt Jean, what would 
you say tome now? Oh, I wish I had 
some one to scold me for being so 
wicked and ungrateful !” 

But Aunt Jean would never come 
uninvited, and how was it possible to 
invite her, when she onl see and 
know all? All what? 

It would have been difficult for Ger- 
trude to answer that. And it seemed 
useless to try to rouse herself from these 
musings, since there was nothing at all, 
that she knew of, for her to do. 

She had got tired of those long, 
rambling walks which had been rather 
pleasant when first Noel began to turn 
towards that ugly door and leave her to 
herself; besides it was not the season 
for them. 

What could she do? Something must 
be wrong in herself; what was it? 

Mrs. Rashleigh drew a stool to the 
window and took a piece of work from 
her work-table. She was going to be 
good and useful. But, alas! she could 
have found few better misery accele- 
rators than the needle. There were so 
many associations connected with it ; so 
many of Aunt Jean's dry remarks as to 
her niece's long stitches and short pro- 
gress. The needle was very bright at 
first, but it grew dim ; she could not see 
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it at all: then it split into a dozen 
needles. And she threw down the work 
and set herself to think. 

We may as well go back with her 
along her brief experience of married 
life, since we know as yet nothing 
about it. 

It seemed to have been a series of 
false or unfortunate steps, from which 
those neighbours whom she was 80 
anxious to conciliate drew, without of 
course meaning to be cruel, cruel con- 
clusions. 

She remembered her first Sunday at 
church, where everything was so dif- 
ferent from what she had been ac- 
customed to, that, but for the novelty, 
it would have made her miserable at 
once, 

The better part of the congregation 
came in as they would have entered 
a concert-room, or any other place of 
public entertainment; speaking over 
the seats to their friends, some even 
shaking hands, and then taking a deli- 
berate survey of all those who had 
been previously seated, before they 
settled themselves for the performance 
(sic). The word must be excused; it 
was one which occurred with an almost 
hysterical affection of remorse to the 
bride herself, who sat in a shady corner 
of her ugly square pew, shrinking from 
all those eyes which were turned so 
mercilessly upon her. 

Then came those lower in the social 
scale, and they strolled in by twos and 
threes, and took their places stolidly 
with open mouths and staring eyes, as 

. though they had no very exact idea of 
what was about to take place, but 
whatever it might be, they were not to 
be shaken from their heavy blankness 
of indifference. 

Moreover, so that the arrivals were 
over before the sermon began, it did not 
seem to matter much about the other 
parts of the service; and the constant 
disturbance of those clanking iron- 
heeled country boots—in rustic par- 
lance donkey-shod—and the heavy, 
swaying gait which seemed to bring 
each foot down with the whole weight 
of the body above it, all had a perfectly 
novel and bewildering effect upon Mrs. 
Rashleigh. 

Also, it was her unhappy fate to 
be musical; and the dreadfully ornate 
chants and long dreary hymns, all 
in that inimitable nasal twang of Sun- 
day-school children, which must be 
heard to be appreciated, tried her 
sorely. 

During the sermon some one snored 
very audibly behind her, and taking 
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courage to glance round, a vision of 
open mouths and closed eyes caused 
her to turn again quickly and keep 
close in her corner. The wonder was 
that Noel sat so gravely composed and 
tranquil at her side; but then he was 
used to it. 

Her comments on the subject after- 
wards struck him as so novel and 
amusing that he encouraged them ; and 
here again fortune was surely inimical 
to Mrs. Rashleigh. For after her 
appearance at church, the little village 
world began to call upon her. It was 
very awful; worse a great deal than 
she had expected. 

The visitors, already prejudiced, were 
so stiff and angular and utterly unap- 
proachable, that Gertrude began to 
think society in the country must be a 
very starched affair indeed, and to 
reflect with dismay upon her former 
ideas of the cordial way in which she 
was to receive her neighbours’ ad- 
vances, There did not seem to be any 
advances to receive. Mrs. Rashleigh, 
young, inexperienced, and fearful of not 
pleasing, got nervous in the awful 
pauses, and rushed madly into a subject 
which she thought must surely be 
common ground. The necessity of im- 
provement in the church music, and 
the dreary way in which the service 
was conducted. 

Unhappy blindness that possessed 
her ! Wiy could she not see the 
village crest erecting itself; growing 
red and defiant; rising higher and 
higher against her? So, that was the 
way in which the lady intended to 
commence her leadership! She was 
going to reform the church services, 
and the vicar of course; and perhaps 
she would tune the organ and ‘lead’ the 
singing. Really, the parish had not 
seen before how very faully it was; 
there was hope for it, however, now 
that it possessed a Mrs. Nucl Rash- 
leigh! It would soon improve. A 
child like that to come and preach, 
indeed! Asif it was not bad enough 
that she had angled for and caught the 
best match in the parish; and now she, 
an interloper, a conceited schoolgirl, 
must set up her opinion about the ser- 
vices, which were not good enough for 
her! 

And she had actually laughed at the 
organist, and called him a ‘country 
practitioner !’ 

Of course it was easy to make use of 
low wit. Anything could be turned 
into ridicule—except, of course, Mrs. 
Rashleigh. Also she had given it as 
her impression that many of the poorer 
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people seemed to go to church more for 
the actual change and variety than from 
any love for the service itself. 

* Her impression !’ 

There is absolutely no word to 
express the intense contempt with 
which ‘her impression’ was flung at the 
unfortunate young lady, from all parts 
of the parish, till it became a household 
word, and small ladies and gentlemen 
used it in their nursery quarrels to ex- 
tinguish a belligerent nurse. 

Mrs. Rashleigh of course did not 
know what she had done; she only 
knew that she was wofully disappointed 
in these neighbours, from whose com- 
panionship she had hoped so much. 
Their bearing and conversation when 
she did happen to meet them gave her 
some vague uneasy idea of fencing, and 
roused more than once the angry colour 
to her face, and something like eGuee 
to her eye. ‘They were either very 
disagreeable people, or else something 
was wrong in herself. At any rate, 
their calls must be returned, and per- 
— they would be different by-and- 


vy. 

But by this time Noel Rashleigh’s 
holiday-making was over, and he had 
—_ to busy himself again with his 
old occupations, and leave his wife to 
herself. She could uot go alone to visit 
these people, even if it were proper slie 


should do so. In the boldness of this 

ropriety she had once taken her hus- 

nd by storm, and inveigled him into 
accompanying her upon one of these 
visits of ceremony. ff she could have 
heard the sigh with which he shut him- 
self up in his study on his return, she 
_might have known how hopeless it 
would be to try again. She did not 
know it, however; nevertheless it was 
not without a little misgiving that she 
ventured to knock at that door which 
some instinct warned her was intended 
to shut her husband from the outer 
world, and to be respected accordingly. 
Her knock produced no result, and she 
turned the handle and said gently, 
* Noel.’ 

Not to this either did she get any 
answer. The door yielded to her hand, 
and she went in. She had a confused 
perception of some pungent odour in the 
room; of incomprehensible vessels and 
instruments lying about; of wonderful 
dusty volumes, on one of which she put 
her hand absently ; and of her husband, 
absorbed and inaccessible, never even 
turning to look at her. 

She would not go back. It was a 
mistake to be there, perhaps, but being 
there she told her errand bravely, see- 
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ing at the same time, with eyes that 
read the words mechanically, the title 
of the volume under her hand, ‘ Thea- 
trum Chemicum Britannicum.’ 

A feeling of some grim significance 
in the wo came over her. What 
business had her small requirements to 
obtrude themselves into an atmosphere 
such as this? What chance had she of 
winning Noel's ear ? 

When he did look up at her he was, 
as usual at such times, like a man half 
awake, and he was muttering, with his 
finger on a page to keep his place, 
something about the fairy of Paracelsus, 
and the hypothesis of Dr. Girtanner, of 
Gottingen. 

Gertrude spoke again, hesitatingly 
this time, and with that strange new 
feeling of incongruity and hopelessness 
tinging her speech. 

* What is it?’ said Noel, dimly. ‘ Why, 
my dear girl, I never do goout; never 
did, you know. It is impossible.’ 

* But, Noel, these people have called 
upon us, and they will be offended.’ 

* What about ?’ 

‘If we do not return their calls.’ 

Mr. Rashleigh passed his hand 
through his hair confusedly, and his 
book, relieved of the finger, closed. He 
had lost his place, and was getting 
impatient. 

*Can’t you do it, Gertrude? 

* Alone |’ 

Noel was at his wits’ end. He was 
very fond of his wife; but what were 
his neighbours to him? Had marriage 
brought upon him any necessity to study 
their convenience more than his own? 
Gertrude was the dearest little wife in 
the world, but that she should expect 
him to do such violence to his nature as 
this was very terrible. 

‘I'll tell you what, Gerty,’ he said 
briskly. ‘Ill get you a pony carriage, 
and then Joseph can drive you any- 
where you want to go. That is, I'll 
reckon up and see if I can afford it.’ 

Gertrude put her hand on his shoulder 
timidly, and he took it in his own and 
kissed it; but the movement was not 
reassuring. It drove down deeper into 
her heart the conviction that he did not 
want her; it was a kiss of bribery, to 
send her away. This room and its con- 
tents were more to him than his wife; 
if she was to be an encumbrance why 
had he married her? With a womanly 
instinct of having at least one trial be- 
fore confessing herself a secondary ob- 
ject to her husband, she turned steadily 
away from all these unknown rivals and 
saw only him. And in turning, the 
hand which had rested on that ‘*Thea- 
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trum Chemicum’ struck it from her with 
an impetuous angry movement. 

‘Don't get a pony carriage, Noel. I 
don't want it; I should not like it. I 
want nothing—but you.’ 

* Well,’ he said, smiling, ‘ you have 
got me, haven't you ?’ 

Still Gertrude shut out everything in 
that room, against which a passionate 
sensation of jealousy was rising up, and 
saw only him. And she knew that she 
must yield. 

* You will do without me this morn- 
ing. Gertrude ?” 

* Yes, Noel.’ 

And then he drew her down and 
kissed her forehead. 

* That's a good little wife. So now go 
and do these troublesome calls, and make 
haste back to tell me all about them.’ 

Gertrude went away heavily. And 
the walk was very hot, and the birds 
were very tiresome, for they would per- 
sist in singing almost as though it had 
still been summer, while in reality it 
was autumn ; time for the trees to begin 
to wither, as her hopes were withering. 
She said so to herself, for there was a 
sort of relief in saying it. 

‘He told me to make haste back to 
tell him all about it. And by this time 
he has forgotten that he has a wife. It 
will be always the same, I suppose; 
always “sublimates.’” And I shall 
have to like this. If I could do any- 
thing for him I wouldn't care. I meant 
to try so hard to make him happy, and 
now he is happy without me. And then 
these dreadful people! Why should I 
trouble myself to conciliate them if Noel 
doesn't? I care only for him, and they 
are rude and disagreeable. I have a 
great mind to go back.’ 

But at this juncture, toying irreso- 
lutely with the gate that led to Mrs. 
Haye’s residence, Gertrude caught sight 
of that lady in a strong-minded bonnet, 
huge gardening gloves, and carrying a 
garden fork. And Gertrude could not 
zo back, for Mrs. Haye came forward to 
meet her, with a back so very straight 
and stiff that half a dozen pokers might 
have been fixed in it. 

But Mrs. Rashleigh, out of sorts and 
dismal already, neither made nor re- 
ceived any more favourable impression 
than usual; and she was glad to get 
back, hot and tired, to her own room, 
and think about Noel. 

Reaction had begun already, and she 
was blaming herself. She had been be- 
having like a spoiled child, not like a 
sensible wife. She must and would 
alter this. She would see about the 
housekeeping, and be useful somewhere. 








So her next venture was an irruption 
into the kitchen, where a red-armed 
woman faced her defiantly, holding a 
spit in her hand, as though the little 
lady had been a joint of meat just ready 
for impaling. The red-armed woman 
had lived cook and housekeeper also 
with the master too long to be put upon 
by his new plaything of a wife. Let 
her keep to her pianner and her tatter- 
ing and thingamies, and not bring airs 
into the kitchen, where everybody knew 
she was as ignorant as a babe unborn. 

The cook did not say this aloud, of 
course; but as she stood like a bull 
making up his mind for a rush, shaking 
his head and snorting, Gertrude read it 
as plainly as though it had been spoken. 
And her heart sank, for she was 
ignorant. She was also totally in- 
capable of dealing with this woman; 
and the thought crossed her mind that 
Noel, being aware of this incapacity, 
might have helped her. She dismissed 
the thought as disloyal. She must 
never blame Noel any more. Every- 
thing was her own fault. She should 
have taken Aunt Jean's advice, and put 
herself into training. Her idea of being 
useful in housekeeping details was, then, 
a failure; her own servants treated her 
with a deference that was galling from 
its assumption of superior wisdom, and 
she was nobody in her own house. 

She had also made a feeble attempt 
in the direction of the schools, but the 
mistress thereof had shown herself so 
decidedly cantankerous that Gertrude 
did not dare to persevere. It was true 
that she might have applied to the 
vicar, but then she was shy ; moreover, 
he might not see her anxiety for work 
in the right light. He was a very good 
man, but he was also very old and in- 
firm, and if he had possessed enemies, 
which he did not—at least in his own 
parish—they might have accused him 
of a sort of sleepy, apathetic dulness in 
the monotonous round of duties which 
he went through now just as he had 
gone through them forty years ago. As 
for her brother, it was quite useless to 
appeal to him. He was still new in 
the parish, and was not liked. Although 
not gifted with a brilliant intellect, such 
talents as he had were devoted to his 
calling, and his fault in the beginning 
had been over plain speaking wherever 
he saw abuses. The curate whom he 
succeeded had been a hunter, shooter, 
fisher, cricketer, athlete; not, perhaps, 
one of Mr. Kingsley’s muscular priests, 
since these are not sup) posed to neglect 
their duties, as he did. Nevertheless, 
inasmuch as he gave to the poor with 
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a free-handed generosity, which Mr. 
Chester, being poor himself, could not 
emulate, comparisons were drawn be- 
tween the two considerably to the ad- 
vantage of the former curate, and to 
the depreciation of the present one. 

But all this has nothing to do with 
Mrs. Rashleigh’s troubles; neither did 
her retrospect on this dreary November 
day, in which the sun positively de- 
clined to come out, help her, except to 
this conclusion. She had wronged Noel 
in her marriage with him. He had 
expected a wife able to discharge all 
the duties of a head of the house, and 
she was nothing but a child after all, 
who dared not speak to her own ser- 
vants. 

At night she sat down to the piano. 
And by-and-by the door of that distant 
study opened, and Noel came in and 
sat down just where she had been sitting 
over her work. 

Gertrude played on—music that 
seemed to grow spontaneously under 
her fingers out of the hope that at least 
now she was doing something to please 
him. 

And she played till her fingers ached, 
and the church clock struck, causing 
her to wonder at the lateness of the 
hour. Then she rose and went up to 
her husband. Noel was asleep. . 


CHAPTER V. 
ANY MUSHROOMS ? 


The December sun shone out feebly, 
only, as it seemed, to show the frosty 
nakedness of the land. 

But a bright idea had struck Mrs. 
Rashleigh, and she was walking briskly 
through the fields with a basket in her 
hand. She was looking for mushrooms. 
Of course she had not told anyone what 
the basket was for—indeed, who was 
there to tell ?—or she might have been 
laughed at for her pains. She never 
stopped to consider times and seasons. 
It had suddenly occurred to her that 
mushrooms grew in the fields; so into 
the fields she went to look for them. 

And she had walked a long way, and 
was tired when she stopped appalled 
before a gate which was padlocked. 

What could she do now? She had 
taken this way, thinking it would be 
shorter, and to go all round those fields 
back again would be terrible. While 
she deliberated a voice startled her, 
and turning round she saw Mr. Frank- 
ton in the act of raising his hat to her. 

‘I am sorry it is locked, Mrs. Rash- 
leigh. But it is a gate we very seldom 
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use, and the village boys had a bad 
habit of leaving it open. I will go 
home for the key if you don't mind 
waiting ; or——’ 

Mr. Frankton looked at the slight 
figure of the lady speculatively. It is 
possible that he was thinking how easy 
a solution of the difficulty it would be 
to lift her, basket and all, over the gate, 
but of course he did not dare to suggest 
it. As for Gertrude, the possibility of 
climbing a gate was not likely to occur 
to her. . , 

* Not on any account, thank you,’ she 
said, to his offer of fetching the key. 
‘I can go round. I thought this way 
was nearer. I have been looking for 
mushrooms,’ she added, glancing at her 
basket ; ‘but I have not found any.’ 

Mr. Frankton did not smile. 

It was a very winning face that was 
turned towards him; nervously sensi- 
tive—somewhat childish. He began 
to think vaguely of all the stories of 
Mrs. Rashleigh’s designing nature, her 
pride, arrogance, and conceit. He had 
paid but little attention to them him- 
self, but they occurred to him now, 
incidentally with this childish acknow- 
ledgment of looking for mushrooms on 
a frosty day in December. 

‘Perhaps they don’t grow on your 
land, Mr. Frankton ?” 

* Not at this time of the year,’ replied 
Mr. Frankton, with perfect gravity and 
courtesy. ‘It is not the season for 
them. I can show you a shorter way 
home than the one you came by, Mrs. 
Rashleigh. Will you allow me to carry 
your basket ?’ 

And then she found herself walking 
towards home side by side with Mr. 
Frankton, and confessing tu herself that 
he was far more agreeable and polite 
than the ladies of the parish had been, 
with the exception, perhaps, of his wife, 
who could not be uncourteous, though 
her distance was freezing. 

‘This is your way,’ said Mr. Frank- 
ton, relinquishing the basket. ‘ Through 
the gate by that large holly-bush. It 
is scarcely more than a field's breadth 
from there.’ 

It was not to be expected that Mr. 
Frankton could resist telling the episode 
of the mushrooms ; but when he found 
that it was snapped up and twisted into 
affectation of pretty ignorance, super- 
ciliousness, conceit, he stopped, and 
said, laughing, ‘When Mrs. Frankton 
first came home she called the guinea 
fowls jackdaws. Don't be hard upon 
Rashleigh’s pretty little wife.’ 

The walk, however, which Gertrude 
had to take in consequence of her ex- 
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pedition was of far more importance 
than Mr. Frankton had imagined it 
would be when he pointed out to her 
that shorter route. 

The gate by the holly-bush! When 
she reached that bush she = in 
impulsive admiration for the 
berries with which it was covered ; — 
4 she stopped the thought which it 

ted was so enormous, so beauti- 
fal so full of capabilities and possible 
delight, that she forgot all about her 
fatigue, and started off with a fresh 
impetus towards home that she might 
think it out. 

This casual suggestion had fired a 
long train of ideas—lighted up a hun- 
dred designs and devices, all bearing 
upon it or growing out of it, but before 
lying torpid amongst the records of 
things seen once but now forgotten. 

Here was work for idle hands; beau- 
tiful work, too good for her. Too good 
almost in the first flush of anticipation 
to be possible. What if some one else, 
finding out the notion, should take it 
from her! As yet the very idea of it 
was hidden in her own mind, and so it 
should be kept. No one must hear of 


it. By a subtle process of analogy, she 
thought she comprehended now a 
—_ her husban 


had once made to 

e@ curate in her hearing {about the 
necessity which impels men, having 
conceived the hope or prospect of a new 
invention, to keep it to themselves. 

And then she knew so well how to 
do this work, the idea of which had 

to her. Symbolical devices 
sprang up ready made before her eyes 
to dazzle them; beautiful wreaths and 
chaplets. Was there time for her, 
single-handed, to do all that she would 
wish to do? She counted up. It 
wanted nearly three weeks to Christmas. 
In that time surely she might do all; 
but she must have a room set apart to 
work in, and Joseph must be pressed 
into the service to get evergreens; and 
that dreadful housemaid must, if possi- 
ble, be won over to keep the secret. 

Before all, however, she must have 
the vicar’s permission, and this was to 
be quietly obtained, so that not even 
Noel should know what was going on. 
It should be a surprise to him and to 
every one, even the vicar himself, who 
was not to know beforehand the extent 
of the proposed decorations. 

That evening her head was too busy 
to listen for the opening door ; too busy 
to care that Noel remained in his seclu- 
sion later than usual; too busy to be 
miserable. She had found work 
enough, 
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CHAPTER VI. 
QUID NUNC? 


What was it? Who said it? Could 
it possibly be true ? 

There was a ghastly whisper afloat 
that Mrs, Rashleigh had told the old 
clerk she would take out of his hands 
the Christmas decorations, which had 
hitherto consisted of a bush of holly and 
ivy with the berries flowered in the 
corner of each pew, and a besom in the 
east window. 

And the parish held its breath, and 
there was a great calm, like the calm 
before a thunderstorm. 

And the curate found his sister one 
day out on the lawn in a white frost, 
and caught her putting her hands be- 
hind her when she saw him, like a 
naught iy child, looking, at the same time, 
so wickedly happy and silently busy 
that even to his slow apprehension the 
idea of danger presented itself. 

‘Now, Gerty,’ said George, ‘ don’t 
you do too much, just at first.’ 

*Too much!’ repeated Mrs. Rash- 
leigh, indignantly. ‘ George, how is 
that possible 7 

Mr. Chester hesitated. He had an 
indistinct consciousness that his sister 
was not in favour; and he thought that 
perhaps he really was disposed to let 
that consideration bias him, and to be 
over cautious. He fancied uneasily that 
it would have been better not to keep 
the thing so secret, for all that, but he 
scarcely liked to say so. 

‘Well,’ he said, ‘I only know if I 
hadn't gone about things es hotly at 
first I might have done more. People 
have pre sjudices, you know, and even if 
things are right and fitin themselves—’ 

. Right should give way to prejudice, 
I wonder at you, George.’ 

George would perhaps have argued 
further, | but his sister took his arm and 
led him into her workroom, where the 
housemaid, won over, was busy over 
some tiny wreaths. 

‘Look there,’ said Gertrude. ‘You 
ought to be flattered, for even Noel 
doesn’t so much as know what I am 
about. This scroll is for over the altar, 
and the font is to be managed with real 
flowers and moss, How gloomy you 
look, George. Indeed I don’t think you 
deserve to see these things.’ 

‘People never like to be taken by 
storm,’ responded George. 

It was true that he looked gloomy. 
He did not know what to say. That 
Gertrude had the vicar’s permission was 
a very strong point ; but George was far 
from understanding how very little the 
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vicar knew what his permission meant ; 
the latter having thought, in his sim- 
plicity, that the rather odd little lady, 
Mrs, igh, had a fancy for taking 
the clerk's work from him, and sticking 
the holly branches into the gimlet holes 
pre for them. 

* Nevertheless,’ muttered the curate as 
he went away, ‘I'm afraid, I am very 
much afraid there'll be a row.’ 

But the dreadful thundery calm con- 
tinued, and on Christmas Eve the old 
vicar, seeing ladders in the churchyard, 
and having a dim vision of workmen in 
the porch, and a dainty figure passing 
in and out amongst them, wonde: 
what was the matter, and thought he 
would go and see by-and-by. 

As it happened, sommes he had his 


sermon to finish, and by-and-by did 
not come until Christmas morning was 
beginning to dawn, and, as was his 
custom, he went across the churchyard 
to the vestry door, and thence into the 
church. 


At the door the vicar halted in amaze- 
ment. A long while he stood there, 
with his hand on the back of a pew, and 
then there stole a strange expression 
over his face, and he moved on, but 
very slowly and silently, towards the 
altar. 


From under the dreamy torpor of 
many years something came struggling 
up into the old man’s heart which 
touched him strangely; his drooping 
shoulders seemed to lose their droop, 
and his lips were moving softly. He 
was reading the golden ‘Gloria in Ex- 
celsis Deo, et in terra Pax !’ 

And suddenly there was a mist be- 
fore his eyes, and a star shone down 
over the distant birthplace earth once 
offered to her Lord, and the Light of 
the world was come. 

And the church was, as it were, full 
of the waving of angels’ wings, and of 
the music of the song which fell upon 
the shepherds’ ears. And still the old 
man stood there motionless. There was 
something so inexpressibly solemn and 
tender in the thoughts this unexpected 
sight had roused within him ; something 
so strangely beautiful and touching 
about these silent witnesses that bade 
earth's children bear in mind the light 
and life which broke upon their dark- 
ness as to-day, that when the vicar left 
the church his lips were muttering, half 
unconsciously, ‘ Put off thy shoes from 
thy feet, for the place whereon thou 

is holy ground.’ 

He went back into his study and took 
up the sermon prepared for the morn- 
ing’s service; dry with arguments from 
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dusty volumes ; sleepy with the wisdom 
of many commentators; a soulless dis- 
uisition which seemed to crumble be- 
ore the spirit that overshadowed the 
silent church in the fresh dawn of that 
Christmas morning. 

Three hours were before him yet; 
and as he wrote, the solemn exaltation 
and tenderness were like a halo round 
his pen, and words flowed from it 
swiftly, as though they had come from 
something within himself which even he 
could scarcely comprehend. 

A brief sermon, lasting in its delivery 
but a few minutes; but so new, so 
different from the dreary dissertations 
which usually came from the vicar, that 
Gertrude Rashleigh, listening from her 
corner, forgot for a moment the sudden 
blow that had fallen upon her, in the 
wonderful power of this eloquence com- 
ing straight from one man's heart to go, 
straight to the hearts of others. 

How good of him; how very good, 
and strange too, it was to preach as 
though he had known all about the 
decorations beforehand ! 

For Gertrude was suffering from a 
disappointment whose keenness she 
scarcely realized yet. 

Early in her place that —— | the 
an | movement that ran round the 

as the congregation came in fell 
upon her heart as though a sheet of ice 
were being slowly drawn across it. She 
had gone full of the hopeful excitement 
of this surprise which was to please 
everybody. 

Noel himself had looked round from 
the decorations to his wife with an un- 
easy suspicion, and with that look came 
her first misgiving. 

Then followed those movements in 
the con; tion; those glances of 
sullen disapproval and open indignation 
which she could not mistake. Poor 
Gertrude shrank back further than 
usual into her corner; but the worst was 
to come. Mrs. Haye had not yet ar- 
rived. 

Never, so long as she lives, will Ger- 
trude Rashleigh forget the first tap of 
those high-heeled boots in the aisle, nor 
the painful beating of her own heart as 
they came nearer. Now that the thing 
was unalterable, she began to perceive 
faintly something of her own rashness 
and imprudence. What a time those 
boots were coming up with the strong- 
minded, determined tap, tap on the 
pavement! Never will she forget the 
rigid defiance expressed in the poker- 
stiffened back, the raised nose, the 
supercilious altogether that went on 
beyond her seat in the direction of its 
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own ; that paused all at once; that took 
a calmly deliberate survey of the church ; 
that turned round on those awful heels, 
and composedly walked out again. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE VICAR'S SPEECH. 


*I will do anything you wish, Noel. 
Indeed, I am only too glad to think 
there is anything I can do.’ 

The speech sent an additional sting 
after the a had been worry- 
ing Mr. Noel Rashleigh’s conscience ever 
since that unhappy Christmas Day, but 
he replied com lly 

‘Then be a brave little woman, and 

repare to show yourself a wonderful 
Coleen You see we must give this 

rty, and, as the vicar says, it should 
fe before Lent. We ought to have done 
it before.’ 

* But, Noel, there will be so many. I 
hardly think our dining-table will ac- 
commodate them all.’ 

‘Then we must have a leaf put in. 
But I believe it will do.’ 

* And, indeed, I don’t think it likely 
they will come.’ 

Noel smiled. ‘They will come. The 
vicar has made it known that he is to 
be here, and everybody likes to meet 
him. Besides—don’t look so discon- 
solate, little woman—they will be 
curious to know what whim has struck 
the Rashleighs now.’ 

Gertrude did look disconsolate ; there 
was no denying the fact. Again she 
heard the tapping of the high-heeled 
boots, and saw those hard, pale eyes 
meeting her own in their survey of her 
work; and she shuddered. No one had 
ever told her why Mrs. Haye went out 
of church that morning. Gertrude her- 
self suggested illness; but she knew, 
and George Chester knew, that amon 
the many thoughts and ideas containec 
in Mrs. Haye’s strong-minded bonnet, 
illness did not figure. The storm had 
broken out, and the curate knew that 
the parish was like a beehive when a 
wasp has got into it. But what was to 
be done? George suggested that the 
decorations should be quietly taken 
down ; and his sister, stung into callous- 
ness, said it was no matter whether they 
came down or not; wished she had 
never seen them ; wished she had, never 
gone after those horrible mushrooms, or 
met Mr. Frankton, who directed her to 
the holly-bush. For, to her utter dismay 

and wretchedness, Gertrude conceived 
the idea that Noel was hopelessly angry 














with her. There was a change in his 
manner which she did not erstand. 
He seemed to be so gravely solicitous 
and tender over her, at a di » a8 
though she were under a ban, and he 
itied her. That he who did so shrink 
rom observation of any kind, who was 
so singularly reticent and nervous, 
should be brought into such public bad 
odour, and through her means! This 
was the way she performed her wifely 
ney ! This was being a good wife to 
iim ! 

*It is all so very small and trivial,’ 
said George, ‘that I really think there 
must be something else, Gertrude, some- 
thing besides these decorations. The 
only objection I have heard came from 
Mrs. Haye, and it is that the flowers 
distract her attention from her prayers.’ 

‘Distract !' broke out Gertrude. ‘If 
any one is distracted I should be. Tell 
her to take those red grapes out of her 
bonnet then. Why does she bring those 
to church ‘to distract people? Who ever 
heard of red grapes ?’ 

But upon the proposal to remove the 
decorations the vicar quietly put his 
veto. No! they should remain up until 
the proper time for removing them. Let 
Mrs. Rashleigh be patient; he thought 
he saw a way out of the difficulty. And 
so after the decorations had- been down 
almost long enough to be forgotten, and 
the ferment had subsided a little, the 
vicar opened his project to Noel Rash- 
leigh, whose co-operation he desired and 
obtained. 

*I would willingly do this myself; 
concluded the vicar; ‘but it will come 
better from you, and be more likely .to 
effect the desired end. You despise 
these trivialities, and dislike them; I 
cannot think it admirable that you 
should do so. Depend upon it, nothing 
tends so much to foster real kind feeling 
and goodwill as the interchange of 
these small civilities and courtesies of 
ordinary life.’ 

And the project was successful. That 
is to say, Mr. Rashleigh was right as to 
the acceptance of the invitations. Many 
reasons combined to render it impro- 
bable that any of those invited 
would be defaulters; neither were they. 
The Lisles and the Franktons, the 
Smiths, the Richardsons, and the 
Joneses, the village doctor and his little 
sister, and last, but not least, Mrs. Ro- 
ey Haye. When that as- 
sembly sat down to his table, Noel, 

acting host by his own will and deed, 
knew that if the thoughts of all could 
be collected and brought to light, the 
wonderful medley would be strongly 
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tinctured with enmity towards himself 
and his wife. 

*My fault,’ thought Noel. 

And as he glanced towards Gertrude, 
and saw the painful efforts she was 
making to keep down the nervous 
tremors that would rise up to -threaten 
her, down went that sting again straight 
into his heart to worry him. 

There was about the whole scene an 
odd element of anticipation, of which 
every one in his or her secret heart was 
conscious, without understanding it; 
and to no one present was it more per- 
ceptible than to Gertrude, whose seat 
was anything but a seat of roses, in 
spite of the reassuring presence of the 
kindly vicar at her right hand. 

All at once—Gertrude could never 
tell how it éame about—the guests, the 
table, the room itself, had become one 
giddy mass before her, and the vicar 
was making a speech. A portion of 
that speech will be sufficient to quote. 

It was not the first time, he said, that 
it had been his pleasant duty to express 
something of a feeling, the source of 
which must naturally be to him one of 
perpetual and grateful satisfaction. He 
meant, his deep sense of the unvarying 
kindness and goodwill which, from the 
first day of his coming amongst them 
until now, he had experienced from the 
His 


whole body of his parishioners. 
friends whom he saw around him would 


readily understand that this kind 
feeling and sympathy had smoothed 
many a difficulty in his path, and added 
its charm to many a duty which would 
have been but bare duty without it. 

He wished them all to know his 
grateful appreciation of their kindness, 
and his satisfaction in the consciousness 
that his ministrations had been happily 
unfettered by those sad parish discords 
which are so disheartening a stumbling- 
block in the way of many a hard-worked 
clergyman. He did not attempt to con- 
ceal that these heartfelt acknowledg- 
ments were but the prelude to a further 
favour which he was about to ask from 
his friends. (Sensation.) 

It would be out of place here, he 
thought, to eulogize or expatiate upon the 
revival of a more tasteful, thoughtful, 
and reverent style of church decoration 
for the festivals. His poor old clerk was, 
like himself, almost worn out and wholly 
helpless in such matters. The gimlet 
hole and the bush would be the utmost 
effect producible by their joint genius. 

He.had already thanked their hostess, 
Mrs. Noel Rashleigh, for her exertions 
this Christmas ; ‘he could not, of course, 
ask her to repeat those exertions at the 
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coming Easter-tide; but he hoped that 
these, his older and more tried friends, 
would not think him over-confident if 
he confessed that he had been depend- 
ing upon them for help in this ex- 
tremity. He was aware that the work 
was in reality hard work, but yet he 
was bold, as they saw, in asking favours 
—possibly because he had never yet 
met with disappointment from them. If 
these, his friends, would take the re- 
sponsibility of the Easter decorations 
from his shoulders to, their own he 
would take it as a great favour. He 
himself could not promise to help, for 
he had no taste; but he could look on 
and admire, 

A few words as to their host and 
hostess. He felt a sure hope that he 
was simply expressing a general sefti- 
ment in offering to both the sincere and 
hearty congratulations of all present 
upon their marriage, a cordial welcome 
to Mrs. Noel Rashleigh, though they 
had made her, like a junior boy at his 
school, a fag on her first arrival; an 
earnest wish that, as a stranger coming 
amongst them, she would not find them 
wanting in that genial sympathy and 
kindly feeling which should draw all 
Christians, and especially fellow-parish- 
ioners, closely together. He begged to 


‘ og the health of Mrs. Noel Rash- 


eigh, his new parishioner. 

In the confusion of all that followed 
Gertrude had a dim, amazed conscious- 
ness of the enthusiasm with which this 
speech was received ; of the reactionary 
advances towards herself; of being 
made in this reaction a sort of heroine; 
of wanting to cry, and being terrified 
lest she should be unable to control 
herself; of a strange desire to do some- 
thing great for the vicar; to go to Noel, 
and ask him if he was angry now; but 
Noel was so busy amongst the guests, 
so unlike himself, so talkative, that she 
could jnot help following him with her 
eyes, though it was impossible to get 
near him. 

‘I knew if anybody could make peace 
it would be the vicar,’ whispered George. 
*I never heard a better, more tactful 
speech in my life. I shall reap the 
benefit of it as well as you.’ 

Gertrude scarcely heard him. She 
could not realize the extent of the re- 
action which the vicar’s speech had 
produced. Of course*the hearers agreed 
with him. It was their place to take up 
a stranger just coming into the parish, 
and welcome her ‘and—patronize her. 
They had not exactly done this; in fact, 
they had been rather hard upon her, 
But it was not too late yet; they could 
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make up for it. And really she was 
very pleasant, and so was Mr, Rash- 
leigh ; they could not help acknowledg- 
ing that a little prejudice had been at 
work, 

And the remainder of that day was 
like a perplexed dream to Gertrude, 
Her chief thought was Noel, and she 
could not even speak to him; she even 
fancied that he purposely avoided her, 
If the people would = go! 

She was conscious that all the con- 
versation turned upon the new subject 
of church decorations; that enthusiasm 
about it had sprung up so suddenly as 
to be quite incomprehensible to her; 
that she was questioned; her books on 
decoration were brought out and bor- 
rowed; the pattern of her alphabet 
asked for, And everybody was so cor- 
dial that she wondered how she could 
ever have called them stiff. More won- 
derful than all, she gathered that in the 
projected Kaster decorations Mrs. Ro- 
dington Haye was taking a prominent 
part ; and a murmur in that lady's voice 
reached Gertrude that ‘she thought 
wreaths very protty indeed, and crosses 
admissible ; but when it came to flowers 
she was not so suro—— 

Even this was said in a mollified, 
yielding tone, which Gertrude had 
never heard from the poker woman 
before. 

And then they were all gone, and she 
was alone with her husband in the de- 
serted drawing-room, standing before 
him more timidly perhaps than ever 
she had done in her life before, 

And suddenly he had put out his arm 
and drawn her to him, and he was 
kissing her forehead like he used to do 
before all this misery occurred, 

*Oh, Noel, Noel, I thought you were 
angry with me! This dreadful party 
—that you dislike so much—I brought 
it all upon you,’ 

*Not angry with you,’ replicd Noel, 
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‘ but with myself. My poor little girl, I 
have been a bad, unkind husband to 
you,” 

* No, no,’ 

*Yes. Well, you can creep as close 
as you like, and you can put your hand 
on my mouth if you like. I shall only 
kias it, and it won't stop me. Gertrude, 
shall we let bygones be bygones? I 
have thought a great deal since Christ- 
mas; and I see that I have been cruel 
and careless, Look here. That ugly 
door, which I dare say you hate—I 
hope you do; you must if you love me 
—ch ?’ 

* Don't be vexed, Noel; I do hate it.’ 

‘That is satisfactory. Well then, 
that door is your natural enemy and 
mine, You shall keep the key, and let 
me have it for two hours daily, And 
you won't keep secrets from mo again ?’ 

* Never.’ 

‘We will begin afresh. Tho other 
day T was wishing I could turn back in 
reality; but you see bought experience 
is worth all the admonition in the 


world; and I understand a speech of 
your aunt's now that I thong! 
nonsense when she made it.’ 
*Ah, Aunt Jean. 
her to stay with us?’ 
‘As many Aunt Jeans as you like, 
— they don't interfere too much 


at great 


Now I may ask 


vetween you and me, It is a wonderful 

thing, but I feel like a man who has 
been asleep; and I'm sadly afraid the 
elements of jealousy are in me, and only 
want developing.’ 

‘I like you to be jealous—about me.' 

* And, Gertrude——' 

* Yes, Noel.’ 

‘We will have the pony-carriage, 
The only difference shall be that I will 
be driver instead of Joseph. Will that 
please you ?’ 

* After all,’ said Gertrude, ‘what a 
good thing it was that I didn't know 
the right time of year for mushrooms |’ 
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CHARADES AND DUMB CRAMBO, 
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\ - was how it was. You know 
we never intended to give a 
grand party, or anything of the sort; 


but we just asked in old Major 
Ohutney and sister, with one or 
two others, to dinner; and then we 
met some young men out walking; 
and Fanny and Emmy were staying 
in the house with us; and so we 
thought the boys might as well drop 
in and have a quiet evening; and 
old stupid Miss Scratchley came in 
with her yellaw wig. And as sho is 
little Harry’s godmother, why of 
course we couldn’t stop her—could 
we now? 

Well, she came first, and had her 
dinner, but couldn’t make out ‘ why 
on earth the cook put pepper in the 
soup.’ She found fault with every- 
thing ; but you know that’s always 
the way with her. And I don’t be- 


Tn Lehr 


lieve she'll leave Harry so much as 
her old snuff-box; and that’s not 
worth much, At any rate, she suc- 
ceeded in putting the old major in 
a very much worse temper than he 
usually is; and he aaiien his poor 
old sister till I really thought we 
were going to have nothing but 
quarrels all the evening. I must 
get on to how it was we had cha- 
rades. We were all sitting in the 
drawing-room, and the uncomfort- 
able state of affairs caused by sweet 
Miss Scratchley had not evapo- 
rated, when in came Tom Lennox. 
‘ Just the man |’ we said; and taking 
him aside, I inquired of him, ‘ What 
can we do, Tom? it’s as flat as can 
be. I don’t know what wo shall do, 
I am sure.’ 

‘ Well,’ said he, ‘ let’s have cha- 
rades.’ 
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‘ Charades!’ I exclaimed; ‘ but 
there’s no one to act, and no scenes, 
and no nothing.’ 

‘ Wait a bit, my dear fellow,’ says 
Tom; ‘ we'll fix it. Get a heap of 
cloaks and hats and umbrellas, with 
any amount of towels and handker- 
chiefs for head-dresses, and, as for 
“no one to act,” why, we'll all act— 
old Scratchley and all.’ 

Now if there was any point on 
which Miss Scratchley was particu- 
lar, as she said, it was play-acting. 

However, we got all ‘Tom wanted, 
and put the things in the library, 
with a looking-glass and every ac- 
cessory we could think of; and, as 
the young men had come by this 
time, we got a big sheet and pinned 
it across the large folding-doors so 
as to make a good stage of one 
room. 

‘ Holloa!’ screeched out Scratch- 
ley, ‘ what are you doing, Henry?” 

‘ Oh, nothing, aunt!’ I said; ‘ no- 
thing particular; only a charade or 
two. Whollact?” And before the 
old wretch could answer, up jumps 
saucy Miss Emmy. ‘ Charades! Oh, 
how jolly!’ And Fanny and some 
of the youngsters joining in, got 
ahead of the old lady’s ‘ Well, I 
never !’ at which point she stopped, 
and I could see made a mental 
memorandum on the spot to cut us 
off with a shilling—or less. 

Any how, we selected our party, 
and Miss Emmy, who is the old 
major’s especial pet, insisted on his 
coming, and, as he said, ‘ making an 
old fool of himself,’ in which part 
he shone conspicuously. A Miss 
Jones, also, was added to the force 
by persuasion. At first everything 
went wrong: the lookers-on, who 
stayed in the drawing-room, wouldn’t 
talk, except my aunt, who recovered 
her tongue wonderfully soon, and 
informed my wife that she would 
never enter our house again. Such 
wickedness and profligacy as ‘ play- 
acting ’ and ‘ showing one’s legs’ she 
never put up with. In vain my 

r old girl expostulated, and in- 
ormed her we were not going to 
have a ballet; it was no use; so 
she was left to mutter. At this 
period my wife asked me what we 
could do with her; so I sent in 
some negusand a claret-cup—and an 
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especially strong glass for her, of 
the strength of which she knew 
nothing. We had a grand discus- 
sion in the ‘green room’ as to what 
we should do; and we settled, with 
the aid of some strong ale and the 
aforesaid Badminton, ‘ to play first 
at dumb crambo.’ Perhaps you do 
not know what dumb crambo is, so 
I will tell you. 

The game of dumb crambo is 
played in this manner. The actors 
retire, and the company settle on a 
word, that has to be guessed by the 
former, who are merely informed of 
the sound of the final syllable. 
They again retire, and think over it. 
When agreed as to what they con- 
sider is the word, they come on the 
stage and act in dumb that which 
they have fixed on. For instance, 
they are told the word ends in 
‘igh,’ and as the spelling is un- 
known, they act shy, after this 
fashion:—Two young ladies take 
their work, and the curtain is drawn 
up, discovering them pretending to 
talk in an animated way. The door 
opens, and in comes rather bois- 
terously a gentleman pulling in a 
reluctant youth, who, in his con- 
fusion, drops his hat and umbrella, 
and at length is forced into a chair. 
The ladies having risen, and bowed 
with great impressement, he sits on 
the very edge of his chair, and 
thé ladies manage to get theirs on 
each side of the unfortunate, each 
commencing to make violent love to 
him. ‘The distress of the youth is 
too apparent; and when one of the 
girls at last forces a skein of wors- 
ted on to his unwilling hands, he 
tries to retire, loses his balance, and 
comes with a crash to the ground, 
forming the climax. Should the 
company see the right word has 
been acted, they say so, and ap- 
plaud: if not, the actors are hissed 
out, and have to try again. 

We determined to try dumb 
crambo, and all the party had a 
great argument as to the word. 
Old Scratchley insisted on the word 
ending with ‘ teapot,’ but being in- 
formed that was not one syllable, 
she relapsed into the sulks. At 
length they settled, and announced 
the termination to be ‘ ill,’ of which 
we were informed, and we deter- 
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mined to act the syllable itself for 
the whole word, for if it was not ‘ill’ 
it might be ‘ pill, and that would 
do nicely; so we had the sheet 
arranged, and got up our scene as 
follows:—The arrangements bein 
completed, our curtain is raised, 
and, behold, Miss Jones lying on a 
bed of sickness, i. ¢., three chairs 
and a pillow, the only light being 
that of a night-lamp; Emmy very 
neatly got up with a housemaid’s 
apron and cap, and looking so sweet 
and bewitching that it would be a 
leasure to be ill if attended by her. 
anny, very wise and motherly, in 
nightcap and dressing-gown, ap- 
proaches the bed, pours some phy- 
sic (port wine, as it happened) into 
a dessert-spoon, and, with Emmy's 
help, forces Miss Jones to rise and 
swallow the horrible potion. I 
would not believe a pretty girl like 
Miss J. could make such a face as 
she did on that occasion; and with 
which, and a feeble moan, she sub- 
sided on to her pillow, leaving her 
hand hanging down over the side 
of the bed (chairs I mean). She 
has a small white hand, and knows 
it too. Fanny looks at her com- 
passionately, Emmy wipes her eyes 
with the corner of her apron, and 
cries piteously. All at once a knock 
is heard at the door, and in stalks 
Paterfamilias (your humble servant), 
leading in, like a tame bear, an ex- 
perienced doctor (Major Chutney), 
who, as an appropriate introduction 
into a lady’s bedroom, brings his 
umbrella and hat—a large paper 
frill from his bosom representing 
the stage doctor of the period. The 
learned man seats himself by the 
bed and feels the patient’s pulse, 
putting out a yard of tongue from 
his mouth, as an intimation of his 
wish, eliciting from Miss J. a little 
red tip from her mouth, which ap- 
pearing very unsatisfactory, the doc- 
tor waves his hand, and in rushes 
a maid with two bandboxes, one 
labelled ‘pris, and the other 
‘orrment. Ont of the first he 
produces a large ball of worsted, 
and tries to induce Miss Jones to 
swallow the same, terminating the 
scene by the young lady recovering 
health and strength, and the whole 
party rushing from the room, fol- 
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lowed by the hisses and laughter of 
the audience, from which we rightly 
inferred we had made a bad hit. 
The real word was too silly to no- 
tice. We guessed ‘Still, and all 
went in and sat on chairs without 
moving for two or three minutes, 
and, being applauded, were of course 
right. The next thing we did was, 
rather,fun. ‘Tom Lennox, who can- 
not bear to do anything without talk- 
ing, wanted a charade which he had 
been concocting on the spot. Now 
the very thing needful in affairs of 
this sort is to have a good manager, 
who can ‘get up’ the scenery and 
persons well, and Tom was just the 
sort of man, being asked to every 
party within his hail on this ac- 
count. Well, he said, as if he had 
thought nothing about it, ‘Oh, let’s 
act Barbarism !’ and so we did. We 
got the characters for the first half 
thus. Major Chutney begged off 
this time, and I left him in a corner 
with a bottle of ale. He was just 
getting talkative, and beginning 
some tale about an ayah and a 
chupattie, and an adjutant who had 
got hold of the chupattie—what 


that is I don’t know, and as he did 
not mention the officer’s regiment I 
can’t find out; 1 know, of course, 


what an ayah is. Anyhow, as | 
said, we left him alone. 

Tom Lennox we dressed up as a 
barber by taking his coat off, curl- 
ing his whiskers, and tying on him 
one of the footman’s aprons: this, 
with a comb behind his ear, com- 
pleted his disguise. One of the 
youngsters, an Ensign Brown from 
the camp, we made into a barber's 
boy by merely taking his coat off 
and giving him a towel to clean the 
shop up with. Miss Jones was to 
act Lady Weeds, with Emmy her 
daughter Lady Cecilia. Miss Fanny 
was to act lady’s-maid to Emmy. The 
looking-glass was placed on a table, 
and on another all the brushes, 
combs, bottles, bandolines, and 
everything of the sort that our 
establishment could boast of. 

Curtain rises—i. ¢., I hook it away 
with a walking-stick. 


Scense I.—A Darber’s Shop. 


Enter hastily Banner. John, John, 
John, John, I say, you lazy rascal! 
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Joun enters lazily, yawning. Did 
you call, sir? 

Banper. Call! yes, you idle, lazy 
rascal, I did call. Here, it is eleven 
o'clock, and Lady Cecilia coming to 
have her back hair cut, and nothing 
done. There's all the hair I cut off 
that bald gentleman, and the wig 
for him with the long hair—I mean 
the bald wig for the long-haired— 
but you know what I mean, laugh- 
ing at me. Here, lend it me. 
(Snatches Joun’s towel, and gives him 
a push, and rubs vehemently at the 
glass, Ienocks down a box of small arti- 
cles, and in the confusion enter Lavy 
Weenps and LapyCerctita.) Oh, your 
la’ship! Honoured, your la’ship. 
Walk this way, your la’ship. 

Lavy Cxrc. Ma, is this the shop? 
(Last word to be drawled out fine 
lady-ish.) I don’t think I la-ike it. 
Well, let’sseo. Where's the ma-a-an? 

Banper. Here, your la’ship. 
Please to be seated, your la’ship. 
Very warm, your la’ship. 

Lavy Croc. Disgusting creature! 
Annette (to Fanny, who has begun a 
flirtation with Joun), my fa’a’n. 

Anyette. Fan? Yes, my lady. 
(Hands her a smelling-bottle, Joun 
seizes fan and gives it.) 

Barper. (7ukes out comb and hair- 
pins, and lets Miss Emmy's hair 
down, winking to me outside the door.) 
How would your la’ship like your 
la’ship’s hair cut, short, or long, or 
thinned ? 

Lapy Cro, Cut avery little, And, 
ma’a’an, I should like to see some 
flowers. 

Barner. John, bring them harti- 
ficial flowers. Here, your la’ship; 
suit your la’ship’s complexion ; 
blush-rose, your la’ship; fine colour, 
your la’ship. 

(Here her ladyship spics Joun and 
ANNETTE kissing, or pretending to, 
and speaks.) 

Lapy Ceo. Annette, you’re flirting. 
Come here. (Drops her fan on pur- 
pose.) Annette, my fan. (ANNETTE 
picks it up.) Annette, show the hor- 
rid man what I want. (ANNETTE 
does so, and is detected kissing her 
hand to Joun. Up jumps Lavy Cx- 
oma.) Annette, you are flirting; I 

shall stay here no longer (at which 
remark, being a preconcerted signal, 
the whole party exit in haste). 
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Much amusement follows, and the 
company consult among themselves. 
Half think that the word is Flirt, 
and half the right thing—Barber. 
No time is lost, however, for the 
second syllable, ‘ ism,’ which is per- 
formed as follows:—My wife and I 
act the part of Master and Mistress 
of a house, and wait for servants to 
come and engage themselves. 

Enter Miss Emmy, as a candidate 
Sor a cook’s situation, 

My Wire. So you're a cook, are 
you? 

Emmy. Is’m. (This is supposed to 
be short for ‘ Yes, ma’am.’) 

My Wire. Oh! you are a good 
cook ? 

Emmy. Is’m; very good, mum. 

My Wire. You expect good wages? 

Emmy. Is’m; forty pounds a year. 

My Wire (in astonishment). What! 
forty pounds a year! 

Emmy. Is’m; and parquisites. 

My Wire. Oh, I never allow per- 
quisites ! 

Emmy. Oh yes you do, mum. 

My Wire. Very good; that will 
do; you can go. 

( When she is gone my wife talks to 
me, and declares I was looking at the 
girls pretty face, which of course I 
deny, and in walks Miss Fanny, with 
bonnet and shawl.) 

My Wire. Well, what place have 
you come for? a cook's, I suppose? 

Miss Fanny. Is’m; a cook's, 
please ’m. 

My Wire. Can you boil potatoes 
well? 

Miss Fanny. Is’m. 

My Wire. Are you tidy? 

Miss Fanny. Is’m. 

My Wire. Have you some nico 
chintz dresses ? 

Miss Fanny. Is’m. 

My Wire. I don’t allow followers. 

Miss Fanny. Oh, no, mum! But 
my cousins may come to see me, 
mayn’t they ? 

My Wire. What are they—sol- 
diers ? 

Miss Fanny. Is’m, please ’um. 
One in the ’Orse Artillery, one in 
the Foot Artillery, one in the Guards, 
one in the Marines, and a Cold- 
stream, please ’um: that’s all, mum. 

(Here my wife, seeing my amuse- 
ment, gets up, pretending Iam making 
eyes at the girl, and tells her to quit 
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the room. ‘Is’m! is’m! is’m!’ says 
Fanny, and flounces out in the most 
approved method,)—End of Scene II. 

This syllable is discussed, and 
guessed at length, and the actors 
come forward to ask if the whole 
word has been found out. When it 
has been settled the ladies join the 
lookers-on, and we gentlemen pre- 

re for the grand affair of the even- 
ing. Old Major Chutney, who had 
been at the Cape, as well as all over 
India and Thibet, insisted on our 
acting the word Chief. He was so 
obstinate that we gave in, and pre- 
pared for our We all dressed 
up as Caffres, by blacking our faces 
with burnt cork, draping our manly 
forms in blankets and counterpanes, 
and decorating ourselves with im- 
promptu ornaments. The major 
was most imposing; he got a doll’s 
wicker cradle belonging to our little 
girl, and fixed this on his head, and 
with a shield (the cover of a sauce- 
pan) and a genuine spear he looked 
very grand indeed. ‘Tom Lennox 
made him shut his eyes to be 
corked, and then painted his nose 
a fine red with some chalk. We 
then got a trunk, with a number 


of articles of apparel, and placed 
it in charge of one of the party, 
who remained in the character of an 
European with a white hat and um- 


brella. Never shall I forget the 
savage and ferocious howl with 
which the Caffre chieftain rushed 
upon his foe. With an impetus 
there was no rosisting, he fell upon 
him, bonneted him with the sauce- 
—-~ and in two seconds the hap- 
ess Englishman lay dying on the 
sward—I should say, the hearth- 
rug. It was then we displayed our 
knowledge of Caffre language, for 
when the old boy said, ‘ Ayah, pane, 
ankosi benki ti coonda bah!’ in we 
all rushed, shouting, ‘ Eestoo an, 
Aglao!’ and put an end to the ago- 
nies of the wounded victim, who lay 
writhing on the ground. The next 
was to take an inventory of the 
effects of the deceased traveller. 
The major—I beg his pardon, the 
gallant chief—waved his hand, and 
shouting, ‘ Baith, jow, uris, kuls!’ 
we of course sat in a ring, and held 
counsel. The savages could not 
understand the various articles of 
apparel: on cach garment a violent 


discussion arose. The first thing 
taken from the box was a pair of 
trousers: after various essays, an 
ingenious savage settled the matter 
by tying it round his chieftain’s 
neck, Next a couple of waistcoats 
were buttoned on—one round each 
of his royal legs. Of course, our 
obedience and cession of all to the 
major indicated his chieftainship at 
once. The hat proved a great mys- 
tery, but it was decided to be a 
most useful drinking utensil, and 
was repeatedly filled from a neigh- 
bouring stream, and handed to the 
savage despot, who at length flung 
it in the officious donor’s face. 
What is this? The chief looks side- 
ways into the box, holds up his 
finger to inculcate silence, and at 
length cautiously draws out a cri- 
noline. The ladies were at once 
thrown into a great state of blushes 
and merriment, and the savages 
into an equally great state of asto- 
nishment. What could it be?—to 
catch birds? to keep prisoners in? 
No; the wily monarch found its 
proper use was to place in your 
enemy's path: his feet entangle 
themselves, and before he can re- 
cover, a few blows with the assegai, 
and there you are, as neat as can be. 
I forget exactly the various uses of 
the other articles found in the box, 
but they were all disposed of some- 
how; and as a finale old Chutney 
had everything heaped on his devoted 
head; and Tom Lennox, flinging 
the crinoline dexterously, netted the 
chieftain, and dragged him bodily 
off. As we supposed, nobody could 
guess the meaning of it, and we had 
to explain it, to our great ignominy. 
We then had a very nice supper, 
and much noise attending it, and 
under its influence Aunt Scratchley 
got quite confidential; and if she 
and old Chutney do not make a 
match of it (he has been married 
three times, and is a widower), why 
I think little Harry may come in 
for a good thing yet. We all drank 
each other’s health, and wishes for 
many a merry Christmas, and broke 
up for the night. As I said before, 
we never did intend to have such a 
grand affair; but it has shown us, 
and I hope it may show others, 
how fun may be obtained with a 
little trouble. 









‘7 UXURIOUS Strand’ was the 
term fitly applied, some two 
centuries since, by Middleton, the 
dramatist, to this main artery of our 
metropolis. In one of his plays he 
describes the Strand as ‘remote 
from the handicraft scent of the 
City;’ although it did not disdain 
to imitate the boast of the City. 
Gresham’s Royal Exchange had 
then been built some forty years, 
and was celebrated as ‘the Eye of 
London, its milliners or haber- 
dashers selling ‘mouse-traps, bird- 
cages, shoeing-horns, lanthorns, and 
Jews’ trumps, &ec.’ This celebrity 
induced no less a man than Robert 
Cecil, Earl of Salisbury, Lord High 
Treasurer to King James I., to enter 
the field as a competitor with the 
Royal Exchange ; and he built ‘ The 
New Exchange’ on the site of the 
thatched stables of Durham House, 
which fronted the Strand, and which, 
Strype says, ‘ were old, ruinous, and 
ready to fall, and very unsightly in 
so public a passage to the Court 
and Westminster. The plan was 
similar to that of Gresham’s Burse,— 
cellars below, the ground-floor level 
with the street, a public walk; and 
on the upper story stalls or shops, 
principally occupied by sempstresses 
and milliners, and other trades that 
supply dresses. On April 10, 1609, 
it was begun to be richly furnished 
with wares, and the next day, 
King James, the Queen, and Prince 
Henry, with many great lords and 
ladies, came to see it, and then the 
King gave it the name of ‘ Britain’s 
Burse.’ A rich banquet was served 
on the occasion, at the expense of 
my Lord Salisbury. A ballad de- 
faming the Royal Exchange, printed 
in ‘ Wit Restored,’ 1658, elicited an 
answer containing the following 
allusion to a tavern that at this 
period was established in the cellars 
of the New Exchange :— 
* We walk o’er cellars richly fill'd 
With spices of each kind ;* 
You have a tavern underneath, 
And so you're undermin’d. 


* The cellars of the Royal Exchange on 
Cornhill, 
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* If such a building long endure, 

All sober men may wonder, 

When giddy and light heads prevaile, 
Both above ground and under.’ 


The New Exchange did not, how- 
ever, attain any great success until 
the Restoration, when London had 
greatly increased: Covent Garden 
became the fashionable quarter of 
the town; and the New Exchange 
in the Strand was a place of great 
resort and trade for the nobility and 
gentry, and so popular, that there is 
scarcely a dramatist of the Charles II. 
era who is without a reference to 
this gay place. Its notabilities were 
very various. Among its olden 
theatrical associations, is, that at the 
‘Eagle and Child, in Britain’s 
Burse, the first edition of ‘ Othello’ 
was sold by Thomas Walkley, in 
1622. Here Thomas Duffet was 
originally a milliner, before he took 
to the stage for subsistence: he 
wrote, in 1674, the play of ‘ The 
Spanish Rogue,’ which he dedicated 
to Nell Gwyn, who, he says, was 
so readily and frequently doing 
good, ‘as if doing good were not 
her nature, but her business.’ At 
the sign of the ‘Fop’s Head,’ in 
1674, lived Will Cademan, the 
player and play-publisher. ‘At the 
sign of the “‘ Blue Anchor,” in the 
Lower Walk, was the shop of 
Henry Herringham, the chief pub- 
lisher in London before the time of 
Tonson. Here Wycherley has laid 
ascene in his ‘Country Wife,’ and 
Etheredge a scene in ‘She Would if 
she Could;’ and here Mrs. Brain- 
sick, in Dryden’s ‘ Limberham,’ is 
represented as giving her husband 
the slip, pretending to call at her 
tailor’s, ‘to try her stays for a new 
gown.’ 

A curious picture of the gaiety 
of the place occurs in ‘ News from 
the New Exchange,’ 1650, where we 
read of ‘ certain ladies called “ cour- 
sers,” whose recreation lies very 
much upon the New Exchange, 
about six o’clock at night; where 
you may fit yourselves with ware of 
all sorts and sizes. But take heed 
of my Lady Sandys, for she sweeps 
the Exchange like a chain’d bullet, 
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with Mr. Howard in one hand, and 
Fitz-James in the other.’ 

The stalls, or shops, in the Ex- 
change had their respective signs; 
one of which, the ‘Three Spanish 
Gypsies, was kept by Thomas Rad- 
ford and his wife, the daughter of 
John Clarges, a farrier in the Savoy. 
They sold wash - balls, powder, 
gloves, &c., and taught plain work 
to girls. However, higher fortune 
awaited the farrier’s daughter, better 
known as ‘ Nan Clarges.’ In 1647, 
she became sempstress to General 
Monk ; she must also have been his 
laundress, as she used to carry linen 
to him at the time he was imprisoned 
in the Tower. Monk’s first notice 
of Nan is believed to have been a 
flirtation of the Exchange; yet she 
could never have been attractive by 
her personal charms; her mother 
was one of the Five Women Barbers, 
celebrated in her time. Nan is de- 
scribed by Clarendon as a person 
‘of the lowest extraction, without 
either wit or beauty ;’ and Aubrey 
says ‘she was not at all handsome 
nor cleanly.’ In 1649 Nan and her 
husband, Radford, 
parted. Tn 1652 she was married, at 


the church of St. George, Southw ark, 
to General Monk, though it is said 
that her first husband was living at 
the time: no certificate of any parish 
register appears recording his burial, 


which, however, is not remark- 
able, owing to the imperfect state 
of our early registers. In the fol- 
lowing year, Nan was delivered of 
a son, Christopher, who, according 
to that amusing gossip, John Aubrey, 
* was suckled by Honour Mills, who 
sold apples, herbs, oysters, ec.’ 
The father of Nan, according to 
Aubrey’s ‘Lives’ (written about 
1680), had his forge upon the site 
of No. 317, on the north side of the 
Strand. ‘The shop is still of that 
trade,’ says Aubrey; ‘the corner 
shop, the first turning, on y* right 
hand, as you come out of the Strand 
into Drury Lane: the house is now 
built of brick.’ The house alluded 
to is believed to be that at the right- 
hand corner of Drury Court, now a 
butcher’s; and the adjoining house 
in the court is a whitesmith’s, with 
a forge, &c. Monk’s wife is known 
to have had great control and autho- 


fell out, and — 
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rity over him. Upon his being 
raised to a dukedom, and her be- 
coming Duchess of Albemarle, her 
father, the farrier, is said to have 
raised a Maypole in the Strand, 
nearly opposite his forge, to com- 
memorate his daughter’s good for- 
tune; and the original name of 
Drury Court was Maypole Alley. 
Nan died a few days after the Duke, 
and is interred by his side in Henry 
VII.’s Chapel, Westminster Abbey. 
The Duke was succeeded by his son 
Christopher, who married Lady 
Elizabeth Cavendish, granddaughter 
of the Duke of Newcastle, and 
who died childless. The Duchess’ 
brother, Thomas Clarges, became 
a physician of note, was created a 
baronet in 1674; and after his son, 
Sir Walter Clarges, was named 
Clarges Street, Piccadilly. This is 
a° romantic story, but of not the 
only Duchess associated with the 
New Exchange. 

The next event is, however, of a 
more tragical cast. On a gusty 
evening in November, 1654, in the 
open walk of the New Exchange, 
Don Pantaleo de Sa, brother of the 
ambassador from Portugal to the 
Court of Cromwell, came, with two 
Portuguese friends, to join the pro- 
menade. They were conversing 
together on the affairs of England ; 
and their discourse happening to be 
in French, a young cavalier who 
overheard it, and understood the 
language, told the Portuguese very 
civilly that they did not represent 
matters quite correctly. Where- 
upon one of the Portuguese gave 
the cavalier the lie; a scuffle en- 
sued, when the three Portuguese 
fell upon him, threw him upon the 
ground, and strove to keep him 
down by kneeling on him ; he, how- 
ever, flung off his adversaries, who 
renewed the attack, and one of the 
Portuguese stabbed the cavalier in 
the shoulder. A Mr. Anthuser then 
interfered, reproaching the Portu- 
guese for their dastardly attack of 
three to one; and then, recognising 
in the individual thus beset a friend 
of his own, one Colonel Gerard, 
hastened to draw, with the view of 
defending him. After some few 
passes, the Portuguese retreated ; 
they came back in an hour, with 
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some twenty attendants, cased in 
breast-pieces and head-pieces, but 
Gerard and Anthuser had both re- 
turned home. Next night, the Por- 
tuguese came to the New Exchange, 
numbering about fifty strong, in- 
cluding Don Pantaleo, two Knights 
of Malta, and a certain captain clad 
in buff. They were mostly armed 
with swords and pistols, and wore 
either armour or coats of mail; and 
brought with them, in their coaches, 
hand-grenades and jars filled with 
gunpowder and stopped with wax, 
to burst open the gates of the Ex- 
change, in case they were denied 
admittance. They had, moreover, 
boats ready at the water-side, to 
facilitate their escape in case of 
need. They entered the building 
in a body, each with a drawn sword, 
which so terrified the peaceable 
people of the Exchange that they 
sought shelterin theshops. Colonel 
Mayo, who was among the pro- 
menaders in the dusk of the even- 
ing, being mistaken for Mr. Anthu- 
ser, a pistol was fired, and the word 
‘Safa’ being given as a signal, a 
dozen armed ruffians rushed upon 
the Colonel ; he, however, defended 
himself with great gallantry, until 
@ wound in the sword-hand com- 
pelled him to drop his weapon, 
when he was cut and thrust at in 
all directions, until he fell despe- 
rately wounded. At this moment 
a Mr. Greeneway, of Lincoln’s Inn, 
came up to ascertain the cause of 
the tumult, when he was shot in 
the head by one of the Portuguese, 
and died immediately. Several 
other persons were more or less 
dangerously wounded. It was but 
a short distance from the Exchange 
to the King’s Mews,* and the in- 
tervening space was not then 
crowded with houses as at present; 
the alarm soon reached the Mews, 
whence a body of Horse-Guards rode 
down upon the rioters, several of 
whom were captured. The re- 
mainder of the Portuguese fled to 
the ambassador’s house, whither 
they were pursued by Colonel 
Whalley, who, having surrounded 
the embassy with his troops, de- 
manded that the Portuguese should 

* Upon the site of the present National 
Gallery, Trafalgar Square. 


be given up. The ambassador, in- 
sisting upon his privilege, according 
to the law of nations, refused to 
deliver up the rioters; and craved 
time to send to the Lord-General, 
which being granted, he wrote to 
complain of the injury, and to desire 
an audience. Cromwell, however, 
replied that a gentleman had been 
murdered, and several other persons 
wounded, and that justice must be 
satisfied: he therefore required 
that all the persons concerned in 
this outrage should be delivered 
into his officer’s hands, intimating, 
at the same time, that if he were to 
remit this demand, and order the 
withdrawal of the troops, the people 
would pull down the house, and 
execute justice themselves. He, 
moreover, informed the ambassador 
that when this demand was com- 
plied with, he should have audience, 
and all the satisfaction it was in his 
power to give him. The ambassador 
then pleaded hard for his brother 
and his comrades, promising they 
should be forthcoming if allowed to 
remain at the embassy for the night; 
but this was firmly refused, and the 
ambassador was compelled to de- 
liver up his brother and the other 
offenders, who were kept in safe 
custody that night at St. James’s. 
On the following day, Don Pantaleo 
and the other prisoners were ex- 
amined by Lord Chief Justice Rolle, 
and committed to Newgate to await 
their trial. Meanwhile, Cromwell 
not only sought to enforce strict 
justice upon the murderers of Mr. 
Greeneway, but ordered also that the 
ambassadorial privilege claimed by 
Don Pantaleo should receive due 
consideration; and for this pur- 
pose, the most eminent lawyers not 
agreeing, a Court of Delegates was 
appointed, to whom was left the 
decision of the affair. Meanwhile, 
the Don contrived to escape from 
Newgate, but was retaken next day. 
He claimed to be a colleague in the 
embassy, but this was disallowed, 
and he was tried with the other 
prisoners in the Upper Bench of 
Westminster Hall. Don Pantaleo 
and an English boy, his servant, 
were convicted of murder and riot, 
and sentenced to death; the Don 
was beheaded upon a scaffold on 
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Tower Hill, and the boy was hung 
at Tyburn. Three of the Portu- 
guese were, according to Lord 
Clarendon’s account, convicted, and 
were executed at Tyburn; but 
Zouch states no other to have suf- 
fered than the Don and the English 
boy. The Don was conveyed from 
Newgate to Tower Hill, in a coach 
and six horses, in mourning, with 
a portion of his brother’s retinue. 
On the scaffold, he threw the blame 
of the quarrel and the murder upon 
the English. After a few passages 
of devetion with his confessor, he 
gave him his beads and crucifix, 
laid his head on the block, and it 
was severed from his body at two 
blows. It is remarkable that Gerard, 
the cavalier, whose interference led 
to the affray at the Exchange, and 
who was the intended victim of the 
Portuguese, was, a few hours before 
the Don’s execution, in the same 
place, beheaded for a pretended 
conspiracy against Cromwell; and 
that the Don’s brother, the am- 
bassador, on the same day, was 
terrified into a ready signing of 
articles of peace between the King, 
his master, and the Protector. 

The next incident in the Exchange 
history is a tale of decayed nobility, 
which has been set off by the pi- 
quancy of Horace Walpole, who 
writes: ‘It is said that [at the 
Revolution in 1688] the Duchess 
of Tyrconnell, being reduced to 
absolute want on her arrival in 
England, and unable for some 
time to procure secret access to 
her family, hired one of the stalls 
under the Royal Exchange, [Pen- 
nant tells it of the New,] and 
maintained herself by the sale of 
small articles of haberdashery. She 
wore a white dress wrapping her 
whole person, and a white mask, 
which she never removed, and ex- 
cited much interest and curiosity.’ 
All the fashionable world went to 
visit her, and she became known by 
the name of ‘The White Widow.’ 
It was at length discovered that she 
was no less a person in rank than 
Frances Jennings, Duchess of Tyr- 
connell, wife of Richard Talbot, 
Lord Deputy of Ireland under 
James Il. . This lady was the 
Frances Jennings of De Gram- 
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mont’s ‘Memoirs,’ and sister to 
Sarah Jennings, wife of the great 
Duke of Marlborough. The ‘ White 
Widow’ preserved her incognita at 
the Exchange but for a few days, 
when her relatives, who had been 
ignorant of her extremity, at once 
provided for her.* 

Mr. Cunningham has gathered 
from the rate books of St. Martin’s, 
under 1673, that the New Exchange 
was divided into the Outward and 
Inner Walks below stairs, and similar 
places above stairs. The Lower Walk 
was long a common place of assigna- 
tion. In the Upper,Walk you were 
met with such cries as Otway has 
preserved to us in his character of 
Mrs. Furnish, ‘Gloves or ribands, 
sir? Very good gloves or ribands? 
Choice of fine essences?’ The walks 
were a favourite lounge for the well- 
dressed fop about town, who con- 
versed with the women at the stalls, 
and ogled the girls at their needle- 
work; or, as Gay has pictured one 
of them on a snowy morning : 

“ The sempstress speeds to Change with red-tipt 
nose ; 
The Belgian stove beneath her footstool glows ; 


“In half-whipt muslin needles useless lie, 


And shuttlecocks across the counters fly.’ 
Trivia, Book ti. 

Steele, in one of his lively papers 
in the ‘Spectator’ (No. 155), has 
long letters from the Royal and 
New Exchange on the subject of 
the indecent license taken in dis- 
course : 

* They tell me that a young fop cannot 
buy a pair of gloves, but he is at the same 


* This anecdote was ingeniously drama- 
tised by Mr. Douglas Jerrold, and produced 
at Covent Garden Theatre, in 1840, as‘ The 


White Milliner.” Mr, Blanchard Jerrold 
says of his father’s elegant little comedy : 
‘ The author was bitterly disappointed that 
its pointed and tender dialogue, and its 
brisk action, failed to achieve success ; more 
—as may be gathered from his own words 
—that personal enmity, carried dishonestly 
into public criticism, sought to put it aside 
as a thing in all respects worthless. But 
his was not a nature to be easily turned 
from a resolution. Firm resolve took the 
van with him, throughout his life. It was 
natural in him, after the failure of “ The 
White Milliner,” to write “ The Bubbles of 
the Day;” the piece which, according to 
Charles Kemble, had wit enough for three 
comedies,’ 
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time straining for some ingenious ribaldry 
to say to the young woman who helps them 
on, It is no small addition to the calamity, 
that the rogues buy as hard as the plainest 
and modestest customers they have; be- 
sides which, they loll upon their counters 
half an hour longer than thev need, to drive 
away other customers, who are to share 
their impertinence with the milliner, or go 
to another shop.’ 


And further on, Steele thus 
happily contrasts the toying at the 
two Exchanges: ‘At the New Ex- 
change they are eloquent for want 
of cash, but in the City they ought 
with cash to supply their want of 
eloquence.’ 


. 


Gszs “ 


this part of the Strand a centre 
of fashion, and its lodging-houses 
were eagerly sought by country 
gentlewomen newly come to town. 
‘That place, says Pert, in Sir 
Fopling Flutter, ‘is never without 
a nest of ’em. They are always, as 
one goes by, glaring in balconies, 
or staring out of windows.’ How- 
ever, the fashion of the place grew 
looser and looser: in the ‘ Tatler,’ 
No. 26, we read of ‘a certain lady, 
who left her coach at the New Ex- 
change door in the Strand, and 
whipt down Durham Yard into a 
boat with a young gentleman for 
Fox-hall’ (Vauxhall). There was 
also a ‘Middle Exchange,’ which 
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We need scarcely add that Mr. 
and Mrs. Pepys were frequently to 
be seen at the New Exchange: the 
prince of gossips, having left his 
wife at home, would, doubtless, say 
many fine things to the New Ex- 
change girls; though he unreason- 
ably complains that after the great 
fire of 1666, he could not ‘find any 
place in Westminster to buy a shirt 
or a pair of gloves, Westminster 
Hall tetas full of the people’s 
goods.’ Why did he not go to the 
New Exchange? 

In the heyday of its gaiety, the 
Exchange—‘ the hive of industrious 
females,’ as Addison called it—made 
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extended down to the river, handy 
for gallants to the boats; but the 
immoralities of this place grew in- 
tolerable, and it was removed. The 
New Exchange ceased to be fre- 
quented soon after the death of 
Anne, and in 1737 it was taken 
down: it had previously become a 
place for exhibitions; in 1736, ‘ The 
Complete Human Anatomy’ was 
shown here. Various trades were 
also carried on; it became a look- 
ing-glass warehouse, and Mrs. 
Savage made it a repository for her 
celebrated stock of foreign and Eng- 
lish china. 

The accompanying .view of the 
New Exchange is from an exces- 
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sively rare print, in the collection of 
the late Mr. Fillinham. The build- 
ing itself is chiefly remarkable for 
its extent; the adjoining houses, 
with ornamented gables and bay- 
windows, are bits of Elizabethan 
London. The site of the Exchange 
is now occupied by the houses Nos. 
54 to 64 inclusive, the banking- 
house of Messrs. Coutts & Co. being 
the centre. The place is preserved 
in memory in New Exchange Court, 
immediately opposite; there are 
tokens—‘ neer New Exchange,’ in 
the Beaufoy and other collections. 


and extended from the garden-wall 
of Wimbledon House, on the site of 
D’Oyley’s warehouse, to a green 
lane, the site of the present South- 
ampton Street, westward. ‘The 
great Lord Burghley completed the 
mansion fwith four square turrets: 
here he was visited by Queen Eliza- 
beth; and here his obsequies were 
celebrated by a_lying-in- state, 
though Burghley died at Theobalds. 

The Change was built as a sort of 
bazaar, and when Exeter House 
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Exeter Change, a short distance 
eastward of New Exchange, was a 
sort of rival establishment; though 
seventy years elapsed between the 
erection of the two buildings. De- 
laune, in 1690, speaks of Exeter 
Change as lately built ;* it occupied 
the site of Exeter House, named from 
Thomas Cecil, Earl of Exeter, son of 
the great Lord Burghley. Upon this 
spot, three centuries ago, was the 
parsonage-house of the parish of 
St. Martin, with a garden and a 
close for the parson’s horse. The 
Exeter mansion fronted ,the Strand, 
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was taken down, probably some of 
the old materials were used in the 
Change, particularly a pair of large 
Corinthian columns at the eastern 
end. Like countless other imita- 
tions, the bazaar proved a failure; 
for Hatton writes of it, in 1708, 
some twenty years after it was 

* Mr. J, H. Burn recollects to have seen 
on the demolition of the building, in 1830, 
cut in the stone architrave above the win- 
dow, at the east end, ‘Exeter Change, 
1670,” 
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built : ‘ The ground was held of the 
Earl [of Exeter] by lease, and this 
Exchange built thereon by Dr. 
Barbon (a very great builder); this, 
I am told, the Doctor mortgaged to 
the Duke of Devonshire and Sir 
Francis Child, who now receive the 
rents, and the said Earl has the 
ground-rents. Here are about forty- 
eight shops below, let to milliners, 
and rooms for as many above, where 
much is in the occupation of the 
Company of Upholsterers.’ R. B., 
in Strype, describes the Change as 
containing ‘two walks below stairs, 
and as many above, with shops on 
each side, for sempsters, milliners, 
hosiers, &c., the builders judging 
it would come in great request; but 
it received a shock in its infancy, I 
suppose, by those of the New Ex- 
change, so that, instead of growing 
in better esteem, it became worse 
and worse.’ The upper apartments 
were then let for general purposes. 
The body of the poet Gay lay in 
state in the large upper room, in 
December, 1732, previously to its 
interment in Westminster Abbey. 
After being used for various 
public uses, the upper story was 
occupied as a menagerie, succes- 
sively by Pidcock, Polito, and Cross: 
fifty years ago, the sight-lover 
had to pay half a crown to see a 
few animals confined in small dens 
and cages in rooms of various sizes, 
the walls painted with exotic scenery 
to favour the illusion; whereas 
now, the finest collection of living 
animals in Europe may be seen in 
a beautiful garden for sixpence! 
The roar of the Exchange lions and 
tigers could distinctly be heard in 
the street, and often frightened 
horses in the roadway. During 
Cross’ tenancy, in 1826, Chunee, 
the stupendous elephant which had 
been shown here since 1809, having 
become ungovernable, was put to 
death by firing ball to the number 
of 152! Chunee weighed nearly 
five tons, and stood eleven feet in 
height. Cross valued the animal 
at rooo/.; and its den, of solid oak 
and hammered iron, cost 3507. The 
dissection of Chunee was a mighty 
labour: the body was raised by a 
pulley to a cross-beam, and first 
flayed, which it took twelve active 


men near twelve hours to accom- 
plish. Next day (Sunday), the dis- 
section was commenced, Mr. Brookes, 
Mr. Cesar Hawkins, Mr. Herbert 
Mayo, Mr. Bell, and other eminent 
surgeons being present; and there, 
too, was Mr. Yarrell, the naturalist, 
to watch the strange operations. 
The carcase being raised, the trunk 
was first cut off; then the eyes were 
extracted; then the contents of the 
abdomen, pelvis, and chest were 
removed. When the body was 
opened, the heart—nearly two feet 
long, and eighteen inches broad—was 
found immersed in five or six gallons 
of blood; the flesh was then cut 
from the bones, and was removed 
from the menagerie in carts. Two 
large steaks were cut off and broiled, 
and declared, by those who had the 
courage to partake of them, to be 
a fine relish. Spurzheim, the phre- 
nologist, who was present, was 
anxious to dissect Chunee’s brain, 
but Mr. Cross objected, as_ the 
crown of the head must then have 
been sawn off. The skin, which 
weighed 17 cwt., was sold to a 
tanner for s50/.; the bones weighed 
876 lbs.; and the entire skeleton, 
sold for 10ol.,is now in the museum 
of the College of Surgeons, in Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields. Chunee had 
achieved theatrical distinction: he 
had performed in the spectacle of 
‘Blue Beard,’ at Covent Garden; 
and he kept up an acquaintance 
with Edmund Kean, whom he 
would fondle with his trunk, in 
return for a few loaves of bread. 
The greatness of the Exeter Change 
menagerie departed with Chunee; 
the animals were removed, in 1828, 
to the King’s Mews; and Exeter 
Change was entirely taken down 
in 1830. The accompanying view 
is from George Cooke’s admirable 
print of about this date. 

In the economy of sights ‘and 
shows we have gained considerably 
upon our predecessors. To-day one 

the finest collections of living 
animals in Europe, the menagerie of 
the Zoological Society in the Re- 
gent’s Park, may be seen for one 
shilling, and occasionally sixpence, 
whereas sixty years ago the sight 
cost nearly three times the first- 
named sum. An advertisement of 
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1800 runs thus :—‘ Since the arrival 
of the two noble Male Lions at Exeter 
Change, in the Strand, the con- 
course of spectators has been consi- 
derably more than at any former 
period since that truly grand Mena- 
gerie was first opened. These are 
both exhibited in the Great Room, 
with near two hundred other ani- 
mals, amongst which are four of the 
largest Bengal Royal Tigers ever seen 
in thiscountry. Admittance 1s. each. 
In a separate room are a stupendous 
Elephant and six Kangaroos from 
Botany Bay. Admittance 1s. each. 
Also, in another apartment is an Op- 
tical Exhibition, far exceeding any- 
thing of the kind hitherto invented. 
Admittance 1s. each, or the three ex- 
hibitions for 2s.6d. A Skeleton of a 
Whale, 66 feet long, and perfect in 
every respect, to be sold cheap.— 
N.B. Foreign Birds and Beasts 
bought, sold, or exchanged, by C. 
Pidcock, as above.’ 

The following advertisement, of 
the same date, is ingenious :—‘ 200 
Guineas.—Two Hundred Guineas 
were offered last week at Exeter 
Change for one of the Royal Tygers, 
for the purpose of baiting it with 
bull-dogs; but the Proprietor, well 
knowing the dreadful consequences 
that would follow, would not accept 
ten times the sum for such a pur- 
pose ; for of all animals the Tyger is 
the most terrible, having limbs su- 
perior to an ox, and talons that 
would tear a horse to pieces in a 
few moments. There are no less 
than four of these animals at the 
above place, together with a beau- 
tiful Lion, and a variety of Leopards, 
Panthers, Hyenas, near two hundred 
in number, and other Foreign Ani- 
mals, among which is a large Male 
Elephant, with ivory tusks standing 
out of his mouth near a yard long.’ 

The Change extended from the 
house No. 352 to the site of the 

resent Burleigh Street: it pro- 
jected into the Strand, where was a 
range of small shops, in one of 
which the ‘ Literary Gazette’ was 
long published; and in the house, 
No. 355, Strand, John Limbird com- 
menced the publication of ‘The 
Mirror,” in 1822, for which work 
the death of the elephant proved a 
profitable pitce de circonstance. 


The northern foot thoroughfare 
of the Strand lay through the lower 
floor of the Change, where, in the 
last century, cutlery became the 
chief merchandise. Here, in 176s, 
one Thomas Clark took a stall, and 
stocked it with 1oo/., lent him by 
a stranger. By parsimony and per- 
severance, he so extended his busi- 
ness as eventually to occupy nearly 
one-half of the entire floor with the 
sale of cutlery, turnery, &. He 
grew rich, once returned his in- 
come at 6,oool. a year, and ob- 
tained the title of ‘King of Exeter 
Change.’ He was penurious in his 
habits: he dined on his stall, with 
his plate on the bare board ; and his 
meal, with a pint of porter, never 
cost him a shilling. He resided 
in Belgrave Place, Pimlico: morn- 
ing and evening saw him on his 
pony, riding into town and home 
again—and thus he figured in the 
iw shops. He died in 1817, in 
nis eightieth year, and left nearly 
half a million of money. One of his 
daughters was married to Hamlet, 
the celebrated goldsmith of Coven- 
try Street, against whom the tide 


* of fortune turned in strange contrast 


with the rise of ‘The King of Ex- 
eter Change.’ 

Thus disappeared, one by one, the 
glories of the Change: the portly 
beefeater, flaunting in his cast-off 
finery of scarlet and gold, with his 
handful of bills of the menagerie ; 
the familiar old Corinthian columns; 
Cross’ sign-boards; and the little 
shop, looking eastward, noted for 
its ay ery all de- 
parted; the bell which Chunee rang 
every night at feeding-time is no 
more heard; and even the clock- 
face on the house, which originally 
bore the words Exeter Change in 
place of the twelve hour numerals, 
no longer bears that distinction. 
Nevertheless, the Marquis of Exeter, 
a lineal descendant of the great Lord 
Burghley, who still possesses the 
property of the founder of his 
family in the Strand and its neigh- 
bourhood, attempted, some twenty 
years since, to resuscitate the olden 
fame of Exeter Change—the third 
of the Strand Exchanges—by the 
erection, upon his estate, of a small 
Arcade, leading obliquely from 
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Catherine Street into the newly- 
formed Wellington Street. Lord 
Exeter intrusted the design to Mr. 
Sydney Smirke, the well-known 
architect, who designed a polygonal 
compartment at each end of the 
Arcade, which comprised ten neat 
shops, with dwellings over. There 
were ‘polychromic arabesque de- 
corations,’ imitation bronze gates, 


which became ridiculous. The 
audience of ‘one person in the pit’ 
may be a pleasant joke for the 
humorist, but not so to the ma- 
nager; in like manner, the new 
Arcade exhausted the patience of 
its proprietor. The site became 
desirable for part of the design of 
a new Music Hall fronting the 
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and other ornamentations ; and the 
street fronts, of fine red brick, with 
stone dressings, were in good Jaco- 
bean style. But the public gave 
the new Exchange ‘the cold shoul- 
der, for the shops were mostly 
tenantless; the blight of failure, as 
a place of business or passage, came 
over the spot; there was an un- 
broken solitariness in its existence 


Strand; and within the year. 1863 


the Arcade disappeared. Its life 
was short, but not merry: still 
hereafter, upon this spot, some fond 
listener to the sentiment of ‘ marble 
halls’ may associate, with that mas- 
terpiece of Drury Lane lyrics, the 
fallen fortunes of New Exeter 
Change. 
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THE BROTHERS DIDDLEPORT. 


AN ACCOUNT OF A SEANCE LATELY HELD AT THE CHAMBERS OF 
JACK EASEL, ESQ. 


To the Editor of * London Society.’ 


IR,—I beg to offer for publication 
WO in your Magazine the following 
account of a séance lately held at my 
chambers by the Brothers Diddle- 
port and Mr. Fobsby,in presence of 
myself and several other distin- 
guished persons, among whom I am 
permitted to mention Lord Downy, 
Sir James Greenhorne, Sir Edward 
Addlepaite, Dr. Gulloway, Captain 
Pry, Mr. John Gaper, Mr. Y. de 
Wake, Miss Frumpleigh, the Rev. 
B. Bellman, M. Chose (author of that 
celebrated romance ‘The Chiteau 
d’Espagne’), and Mrs. Muflington. 
The details of the phenomena which 
Iam about to describe are of such 
an extraordinary and exceptional 
nature, that I should myself have 
been strongly inclined to disbelieve 


them on any other evidence than | 


my own senses. I shall not, there- 


fore, exact implicit credulity from 
those of your readers to whom I am 
not personally known. As for my 
friends, they are of course free to 


think as they please. In the follow- 
ing narrative it is my desire to con- 
fine myself as much as possible to 
facts, Ishall not attempt to theorise 
on what I saw. Indeed the Bro- 
thers Diddleport wish it to be dis- 
tinctly understood that they do not 
attribute their mysterious power to 
spiritual or any other agency. 
They simply possess a faculty which 
they can exercise under certain con- 
ditions; but of its origin and na- 
ture they declare themselves com- 
pletely ignorant. 

We were, altogether, about twen- 
ty spectators ; of this number about 
half arrived before the rest, and 
spent the time before the perform- 
ance (which was to begin at half- 
past two o’clock p.m.) in examining 
the room in which it was to take 
place. This, I admit, gave mo 
some uneasiness, as several people, 
the ladies especially, began prying 
into corners and opening cupboards, 
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where I had for convenience’ sake 
stowed away sundry pipes, tobacce 
jars, and a bottle of, scheidam, with 
which I happened to have regaled a 
friend on the previous evening. 

Miss Frumpleigh, in her zeal that 
nothing should be passed over, put 
me to some inconvenience, and herself 
to some confusion, by opening a 
portfolio containing some of my 
studies from the Life, which were 
not intended for public inspection. 
After a close scrutiny, however, 
nothing was discovered of any im- 
portance except a huge cobweb 
which hung from the ceiling. It 
will be hardly necessary for me to 
say that this was quite accidental, 
Indeed, if it had been expressly 
placed there for the occasion it 
would hardly have availed the 
Messrs. Diddleport. Mrs. Mufling- 
ton, however, who is near-sighted, 
insisted on its removal, which my 
laundress soon é@ffected with a long 
broom. This relieved my guests’ 
doubts on the point, although it 
certainly may have thrown a little 
dust in their eyes. 

We then carefully inspected the 
wardrobe which was to form the 
scene of one of the performances, 
and which had been sent to my 
chambers onthe previous night, It 
was a catianeniiie article of fur- 
niture, somewhat above the middle 
height, and of a dark complexion— 
that is to say, of a mahogany tint. 
I mention this particularly, as some 
ill-natured detractors from the good 
faith of Messrs. Diddleport have 
stated that it was grained oak, and 
some have even gone so far as to 
insinuate that it was stained birds- 
eye maple. There is no foundation 
for either of these assertions. The 
cabinet is supported below the plinth 
by four short, turned legs. To 
preclude a of collusion, 
it was moved across the room at 
the request of some gentlemen, 
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when one of the legs came off; and it 
was universally noticed that the 
cabinet became very unsteady until 
this portion was replaced, after 
which, strange to say, it at once re- 
sumed its former stability. 

There is a small lozenge-shaped 
hole, or, to speak more correctly, 
orifice, in the centre of each door. 
This orifice is from three to nine 
inches long, and rather less across, 
except in the part where it is wider. 
It will be as well to remember 
these dimensions, as they materially 
affect a question which my later 
remarks may raiso in the mind of 
the reader. While adjusting the 
cabinet in its new site, a portion of 
the cornice became detached, and 
we thus had an opportunity of as- 
certaining that it owed its original 
adhesion in some measure to the 
agency of glue. The doors moved 
with some difficulty on their hinges, 
and one of the company suggested 
that this was probably attributable 
to the fact that the latter had not 
been oiled recently. Iam not, how- 


ever, in a position to corroborate 
this opinion. 


In the interior we 
found a small piece of whitish- 
brown paper, which seemed to have 
formed part of an envelope, or bag. 
On further examination we dis- 
covered that the following words 
were printed on its surface :— 


‘GEORGE BROWN, FANCY BREAD AND 
BISCUIT BAKER,’ 


I made a note at once of the cir- 
cumstance, but cannot say that I 
attach much importance to it. My 
impression is, that the paper had 
once contained some substance ana- 
logous to the nature of a currant 
bun. 

At a quarter past two p.m. tho 
Messrs. Diddleport arrived. They 
are both young men of slender 
build, and a remarkably benign and 

leasant expression of countenance. 

hey were attired in an ordinary 
morning costume, and beyond the fact 
that the taller one wore a stripe on 
the outer side of his trousers, I do 
not know that there was any pecu- 
liarity in their dress worthy of es- 
pecial comment. The younger one 
of the two had an outside pocket to 
his coat, which excited some atten- 
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tion; but having cheerfully submit- 
ted to be searched, nothing was 
found in it but a yellow silk pocket- 
handkerchief, which, in considera- 
tion of a severe cold from which he 
happened to be suffering, was im- 
mediately returned to him. 

On receiving an intimation from 
Messrs. Diddleport that they were 
ready to begin their performance, I 
sent round to a marine storekeeper’s 
in the adjoining street, and pro- 
cured a dozen yards of strong rope, 
such as is used by sailors in the 
main-top-gallant-mizen-royal yards 
for reefing binnacles, and excellently 
adapted for our purpose. I directed 
the messenger to stop at a music- 
shop on his way back and bring 
with him a jews-harp, an Erard’s 
grand pianoforte with all the latest 
improvements, two banjos, and a 
penny trumpet. These preliminaries 
concluded, the Brothers Diddleport 
stepped inside the cabinet and ex- 
— their willingness to be 
ound by any of the company pre- 
sent. Sir James Greenhorne and 
Captain Pry at once volunteered for 
that office; and in a short time both 
the performers were securely tied 
hand and foot, and placed in the 
outer compartments of the ward- 
robe. In the centre compartment 
were deposited all the musical in- 
struments which I have named, ex- 
cept the pianoforte, which, unfor- 
tunately, was rather too large to be 
introduced without dismemberment. 
The Messrs. Diddleport, however, 
assured us that, so far as the success 
of the experiment was concerned, the 
legs of the piano would suffice, 
They were, therefore, at once un- 
screwed and placed along with the 
rest, having been previously scored 
with private marks by Mr. Y. de 
Wake, to preclude the chance of 
any deception. 

The doors were then closed and 
fastened on the inside. I shall 
omit any detailed account of tho 
curious and unearthly sounds which 
proceeded from the cabinet. It 
suffices to say that the jews-harp 
began to burr, the banjos to thrum, 
and the penny trumpet to squeak 
with extraordinary energy, and in 
the most horrible discord. Stran- 
ger than all, the few first bars of a 
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popular melody, apparently executed 
on a pianoforte, issued from the ward- 
robe, although the keys of that in- 
strument were perfectly motionless, as 
it lay flat on the floor of the room. 
We also distinctly heard the jing- 
ling accompaniment of some brazen 
instrument. This was afterwards 
explained to be caused by an 
electro-biological current passing 
through the castors, which were 
then immediately called into sym- 
— activity with the notes out- 
side. 

In addition to these phenomena, 
I must not forget to mention that 
the doors of the cabinet, although 
bolted from within, re yeatedly flew 
open, and the legs of the pianoforte 
were ejected with great violence. 
This I can the more conscientiously 
aver, because the owner of the in- 
strument afterwards complained 
that it had been very badly used, 
and sent in a long bill for damages, 
which I had to pay.* ‘The legs, on 
being examined, were found identical 
with those which had been placed 
in the cabinet. The doors were 


now once more closed, and to pre- 


vent the slightest suspicion of 
trickery, the lights, at the request 
of the performers, were nearly ex- 
tinguished. One candle, however 
(a Child’s night-light), was allowed 
to burn, and by its rays, after a 
short interval, we could co dis- 
tinguish a phantom hand which ap- 

1 at the orifice above men- 
ioned. When the latter first came 
into view, it was presented with the 
palm towards the audience, and was 
waved gently to and fro, But at 
length it slowly turned round edge- 
wise, if I may so describe it; the 
fingers gradually separated from 
each other, and became violently 
agitated, the little finger being 
stretched out nearest the audience 
and the thumb remaining just in- 
side the plane of the door-panel. 
Mr. Gaper subsequently told me 
that on this occasion the thumb ap- 
peared to him to be in close con- 
tact with the semblance of a human 


* The account made out in the owner's 
name, and settléd with the usual stamped 
receipt, may be seen on application at my 

- chambers between 10 and 4, 
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nose, and that he particularly no- 
ticed the fact, because it called to 
mind a familiar gesture used b 
street-boys to each other. If this 
were really the case, it seems to me 
to exhibit quite a new feature in 
this porns ooh phenomenon. 

On the room being reillumined, 
we opened the doors of the cabinet, 

and discovered the Messrs. Diddle- 

port tightly bound as before, with 
every aye ele ‘of not having 
moved from the s Indeed the 
younger brother Pa 1 experienced 
some inconvenience from being un- 
able in this position to reach his 
pocket-handkerchief. I forgot to 
mention that while the cabinet doors 
were closed we heard some one sneeze 
twice distinctly. This circumstance, 
coupled with the fact of the catarrh 
above mentioned, excited no sur- 
prise at the moment; but it is re- 
markable that, when the younger 
brother (with the cold) was found to 
be on the right-hand side of the ward- 
robe, several people in the room re- 
membered that the sound had pro- 
ceeded from the left. Dr. Gulloway 
and some other scientific gentlemen 
present professed themselves utterly 
unable to account for this pheno- 
menon. 

After the elder brother had been 
untied, and while he still remained 
inside the cabinet, the door being 
partially opened, Lord Downy, who 
stood with his back to it and with 
his face to the audience, felt himself 
hit pretty smartly in the region of 
the dorsal vertebrm, and at once 
turned round, declaring that some 
one had struck him. ‘The first im- 
pression was that it had been by the 
elder Diddleport, but that gentle- 
man, on being interrogated, declared 
that he was as much surprised at 
the circumstance as his lordship 
himself, and could only conclude it 
had been done by a spirit hand. In 
this supposition all the party at 
once concurred, Mr, Y. de Wake 
now entered the cabinet, and sat 
between the two young men, his 
hands being right and left on each, 
and (to preclude any doubt of his 
good faith) tightly secured to their 
persons. The doors wero then 
closed, and the Babel of sounds 
recommenced. Several hands ap- 
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peared at the orifice, among them 
the hand of an old soldier. After a 
space of from three to thirty mi- 
nutes, Mr. Y. de Wake returned to 
the company, and affirmed that he 
was very glad to do so. It appears 
that, although his own hands were 
tightly bound, he distinctly felt 
other hands pawing his face, tweak- 
ing his nose, and pulling his hair. 
He assured us that it would have 
been utterly impossible for him to 
have done any of these things him- 
self without knowing it. The in- 
struments at his feet rose up; the 
piano legs danced round him, occa- 
sionally coming in violent contact 
with the tibia or shin-bone of his 
leg. This struck him all the more 
forcibly, because the tibia of ancient 
days was itself a musical instru- 
ment ;* and it was suggested that 
this may have caused some sym- 
pathy between the mahogany and 
the human leg. In addition to this, 
the banjo also floated upwards, play- 
ing a wild and plaintive air, and 
marking the time with emphatic 
blows at the back of his head. The 
penny trumpet uttered several pierc- 
ing shricks, as if in earnest supplica- 
tion, while the jews-harp, after 
burring about his ears for some 
time, and making several ineffectual 
attempts to get into his waistcoat 
pocket, finally alighted on the 
bridge of his nose with a short cry 
of triumph. While these pheno- 
mena were going on, Mr. Y. de 
Wake assured us that he distinctly 
heard sounds which resembled sti- 
fled laughter at opposite corners of 
the cabinet, inside. 

[ omit mentioning other pheno- 
mena; an account of which, in- 
cluding some curious speculations 
thereon, has appeared elsewhere. 

The next part of the sésnce was 
performed completely in the dark. 
One of the Messrs. Diddleport and 
Mr. Fobsby seated themselves 
amongst us. ‘Two ropes were 
thrown at their feet, and in less 
than 2 min. 35.093 sec., as near as I 
could calculate, they were found 
tied hand and foot, their hands be- 


* *Quem virum aut heroa lyra, vel acri 
Tibia sumes celebrare, Clio ?’ 
Hor. Od, xii, 
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hind their backs bound tightly to 
their chairs, their chairs bound to 
an adjacent table, the table tied to 
an ottoman, the ‘ottoman firmly se- 
cured toa sideboard, and the side- 
board nailed to a wall against which 
it stood. While this process was 
going on, the legs of the piano ran 
swiftly out of the cabinet and at- 
tached themselves firmly to the body 
of that instrument as it lay on the 
floor; the banjo rose from the table 
where it had been placed, and 
swung or floated round the room 
and over the heads of the company, 
several of which it briskly tapped in 
its transit through the air. A phos- 
phoric light, accompanied by an 
awful smell of sulphur, gleamed out 
at intervals from different corners of 
the room, but, strange to say, did 
not illumine any of the visitors, who 
remained as much in the dark as 
ever. The jews-harp and the penny 
trumpet were distinctly heard per- 
forming the air of ‘Home, Sweet 
Home.’ This was considered to bo 
a pointed allusion to the eminent 
spiritualist of that name, and ex- 
cited much sensation. The bells 
throughout the house rang vio- 
lently, and several double knocks 
were heard at the front door. One 
of the ottoman cushions was thrown 
with great violence at the head of 
Sir Edward Addlepaite, causing that 
gentleman to utter a sudden and 
cursory ejaculation. Mr. John 
Gaper, holding a banjo with both 
hands, requested that it might be 
plucked from his grasp, and it was 
almost immediately taken from him. 
Mr. Y. de Wake made a similar ro- 
quest with regard to his watch and 
chain, and shortly afterwards felt a 
hand tugging at those articles, but 
he stoutly, and I think very pro- 
perly, resisted the attempt. 

Mr. Fobsby then expressed a wish 
that his coat might be removed from 
his back. The words had no sooner 
passed his lips than the sound of a 
violent disrobing ensued; and here 
occurred one of the most extraordi- 
nary incidents in the séunce, A 
light was struck before the garment 
(a most elegant article, by-the-way) 
had quite left Mr. Fobsby’s shoul- 
ders, and it was seen quitting him 
like a spread eagle, the sleeves and 
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skirts being stretched out diagonally 
in opposite directions. This clicited 
a general exclamation of surprise. 
It flew up towards the chandelier, 
where it hung for some seconds, 
swinging backwards and forwards, 
a la Leotard, after which it dropped 
to the ground, apparently exhausted 
by the effort; but on the lights 
being completely extinguished again, 
it rushed, or, to speak more cor- 
rectly, was rushed * back to its place 
on Mr. Fobsby’s shoulders. Indeed, 
that gentleman was discovered, 
shortly afterwards, wearing it in 
the usual manner, except that the 
sleeves were turned completely in- 
side out.t It must be remembered 
that all this time the cords, which 
were bound tightly round Mr. 
Fobsby’s chest and arms, outside his 
coat, had not slackened in the least 
from their original position, Mr. 
Fobsby subsequently expressed his 
willingness to repeat the perform- 
ance with his waistcoat, or any other 
portion of his dress. After some 
consultation, however, this offer was 
declined. 


During the above performance - 


the boot-soles of Mr. Fobsby and 
young Diddleport, to obviate the 
vaguest breath of suspicion, had 
been carefally numbered by Cap- 
tain Pry, who wrote down the cor- 
responding figures in his pocket- 
book, without showing them to an- 
other soul in the room until after 
the performance, when they were 
found to correspond exactly with 
those which had been marked on 
the leather. As some curiosity has 
been evinced on the part of the 
public to know the conditions ob- 
served by spectators during this 
portion of the séunce, 1 may men- 
tion that we were all required to sit 
round in a circle holding each other's 
hands; and it was given out by Mr. 
Fobsby, that though this position 
was by no means compulsory, nor 


* There is, of course, a difference between 
the two expressions; but 1 prefer to use 
that which was lately employed in the de- 
scription of (if possible) a still more 
dertul séance. 

+ The reader may not quite see how a 
coat under these ‘circumstances could have 
been worn in the usual manner; but of 
course this formed part of the phenomenon, 


wonh- 
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even essential to the success of these 
experiments, any one why let go his 
neighbour's hand, or buidged from 
the chair even for an instant, was 
liable to have his head broken by 
the banjo; and he added that, as in 
the course of his experience he had 
known some severe accidents occur 
in this manner, he earnestly con- 
jured us all to keep our seats. I 
obeyed the injunction implicitly my- 
self ; indeed, could Imrdly have done 
otherwise had I been so inclined, 
for I chanced to sit between Miss 
Frumpleigh and Mrs. Muflington, 
who either through fright, or from 
some other reason which I cannot 
divine, seized hold of my fingers 
with a grip of fervour which is more 
easily imagined than described. 

The performers sat, not within, 
but outside the circle of spectators, 
which included everybody else in 
the room except the elder Diddle- 
ort, who would have joined us 
frimself had he not expressed a fear 
that in doing so he might have en- 
dangered the success of the experi- 
ment. He explained this afterwards 
by stating, that though he possessed 
the mysterious power of engender- 
ing the electro-biological current, 
he was not himself a good conductor 
of it, and that, as his presence in 
the ring frequently arrested its pro- 
gress, he had found that the pheno- 
mena could only be insured by his 
remaining outside. Dr. Gulloway 
said that he fully comprehended the 
force of this argument, which he at 
once proceeded to illustrate by ana- 
logy. Sealing-wax and glass, he 
remarked, were both active agents 
of electricity under certain condi- 
tions, but each was found to be what, 
in the scientific world, is called a 
non-conductor This interpretation, 
coming from such an eminent au- 
thority as the doctor, satisfied every 
one present. Indeed, it is only 
justice, both to the Brothers Diddle- 
port and Mr. Fobsby, to add that 
they offered to submit to any rea- 
sonable test of their good faith 
which might be imposed. No sug- 
gestion, however, was made, except 
by Sir Edward Addlepaite, who 
thought it would be advisable to drop 
sealing-wax on the closed fists of 
the performers, and affix his signet 
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thereto. It would then be impossi- 
ble for them to use their ds 
without the knowledge of the au- 
dience. The Brothers Diddleport 
said they could raise no objection to 
this scheme, provided the worthy 
baronet would first try the effect on 
his own fingers. This, however, 
after some hesitation, he declined to 
do, and the matter then dropped. 

I forgot to mention that, during 
the first part of the performance, and 
while the Brothers ee ge were 
incarcerated in the wardrobe, a long 
and delicate female foot, enclosed in 
an elegant Balmoral boot with a 
military heel and remarkably high 
instep, quivered for some seconds 
in the air. The ankle was well- 
turned, and drew an almost invo- 
luntary shout of admiration from 
all the gentlemen present ; while the 
ladies indicated their surprise and, 
at the samo time, their sense of pro- 

riety in a sort of subdued shriek. 
may also observe that, during the 
above manifestations, several of the 
spirit hands were touched and 
grasped by Miss Frumpleigh, who 
stated that, to the best of her belief, 


they were all gloved, but that the 
kid, as far as she could judge, was 


not of a first-rate quality. In her 
opinion the gloves belonged to the 
class of goods known as ‘ Alpine,’ 
which averaged one and ninepence 
the pair. The size varied from ‘ long 
sixes’ to sevenand a half. One bore 
unmistakable evidence of having 
been cleaned with benzine collas. 
At the conclusion of the séance, a 
general conversation ensued on the 
subject of the marvels which we 
had heard and witnessed. The ge- 
neral opinion seemed to be that 
we were in duty bound to assure 
the Brothers Diddleport and Mr. 
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Fobsby that, after a very impartial 
trial and the closest scrutiny of their 
proceedings, the only conclusion we 
could arrive at was, that none of us 
could offer any explanation on tho 
matter, except that, if there had 
been trickery in any form, confe- 
derates, or machinery, we had been 
utterly unable to detect either the 
one or the other. This was unani- 
mously agreed upon, and the Messrs. 
Diddleport—who, I regret to say, 
have suffered under the most un- 
founded imputations — felt much 
gratified at this announcement. 

Lord Downy was then asked to 
sign a certificate to the effect that 
the wardrobe manifestation seriously 
alarmed him. His answer was, 
‘Not if I know it.’ I regret that 
the ambiguous nature of this reply 
has since caused some errors to arise 
in the public press. The natural 
inference in our mind was, of course, 
that his lordship meant that his 
fright would cease if he could dis- 
cover any adequate cause for the 
phenomena. It appears, however, 
that this was not the case. Instead 
of any apprehension on the part of 
his lordship, there was only a little 
misapprehension in the minds of his 
hearers. We all, however, agreed 
to state freely in the elevated society 
in which we respectively moved 
that, so far as our limited capabili- 
ties permitted us to judge, we were 
quite incompetent to form any opi- 
nion on the subject at all, except 
that we knew nothing whatever 
about it. To this resolution all the 
party promptly and cheerfully ac- 
eded. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Jack HASEL. 
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an Memoriam, 


JOHN LEECH, Osmr Octoper xxrx. M.DCo0.LxIv.— ETAT 46. 


I 


ALLED in a moment suddenly away, 
He passed from life, while ringing in his ears 
Had been no sound of sob or falling tears 
But laugh of happy children at their play. 


I, 
Not old, but in the staid and ripened prime 
Of a man’s life he fell ; and in an hour 
When least of all was pictured sorrow’s power 
To veil in gloom that stretch of merry time. 


It, 
Yet the cord snapped beneath the hidden strain 
Of o’er-wrought brain and tortured nerves, whose strength, 
Taxed to the uttermost, gave way at length, 
When ended swiftly all the spirit’s pain. 
IV. 
So died he. From the ranks of living men 
Whose thought and fancy are their nation’s prize— 
Work light, perchance, but tending to make wise— 
Magicians of the pencil and the pen— 


Vv 


He who is dead stood foremost. Though each scene 
He drew was taken from our life of prose, 
Yet in each one he dealt his trenchant blow 
Against all things and teachings false or mean 


Vi. 

On this our social stage. And if the chief 
Mark stamped upon his labours was the play 
Of humour and of fancy, yet the day 

Which took him—to a nation’s honest grief— 


VII. 
Took the best limner of each lovely face 
Of English pure girl-beauty. None have yet 
Equalled him thus—none seeing can forget 
His cabinet of loveliness. His place 


vir. 


Is all unfilled in English art. His name 
Is and will still be loved by thousands—those 
Who have hung o’er the pictures whence aroso 
Slowly but sure the structure of his fame. 


Ix. 
Kind! gentle! true! His life of modest worth 
Is known to those who prize it. Now he sleeps: 
And many a one who knew it sadly weeps 
That kindly heart laid in its mother earth. 
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GOING TO THE CATTLE SHOW. 


TO one, no, not my bitterest 
enemy, can accuse me of plea- 
sure-seeking ; I defy them. The 
five-and-twenty years I have lived 
a dutiful wife and thrifty mistress 
at Slowmansleigh, like any snail in 
its shell—five-and-twenty years 
come blackberrying—I have never 
had a day out with my husband but 
once a year or so, at most; and then 
never till the lambing is over, and 
the hay saved, and the shearing 
done, and the corn carried, and one 
is worn out with work, and all the 
fine weather gone by. So that when 
we make up our minds for a day’s 
enjoyment, I think I have as much 
reason to respect it as if I had 
bought and paid for it in lawful 
money down; and I ask any sensi- 
ble human being whether I am not 
right? 

Now to reflect upon all I went 
through last Thursday, the very 
recollection makes my blood boil; 
as well it may when I think of the 
infamous— But I will proceed as 
calmly as my stinging nerves will 
let me, and will show some people 
that ‘mother’s temper, when she is 
up,’ is no worse than the lion’s 
roaring in the play we went to see 
last winter at Arrowbridge theatre, 
when the actor declared he would 
‘ aggravate his voice to roar as sweet 
as any sucking pig.’ My goodness! 
Didn’t we laugh! I never shall 
forget in all my born days when the 
man came in again with a real 


donkey’s head on his shoulders—. 


(what was his name? it had some- 
thing to do with it)—and that bold 
young woman with nothing but a 
frill of gauze round her waist! 
Oh, it was shameful! I wonder 
the police don’t put down those 
Shakspeare’s plays; but they never 
do what they ought. When there 
is a row they merely rap the heads 
of the little boys outside the crowd, 
and encourage the fighting. 

Well, Iand my husband, Anthony 
Slowman, (a better fellow never 
breathed the air of heaven before 
marriage and|the Oddfellows,) with 
our daughter Keziah, fixed on going 


to the grand West of England 
Agricultural Show which took place, 
as everybody knows, at Xeter, on 
Thursday last. Not that I cared a bit 
about it; I never did. ‘ What’s the 
use,’ as I remarked to Squire Jilly, 
of Brimblebog, but the other day— 
‘ what on earth is the use of fatten- 
ing a pig till it cannot see out of 
the eyes which were given it bya 
good Providence to see with?’ No, 
mark my words, there is sin and 
wickedness enough in the world 
without that. Give me one of your 
home-bred porkers with legs that it 
can stand upon, and streaks of Jean 
in the fat, and not go flying in the 
face of Nature with Thorley’s food 
to produce an animal as full of oil 
as an olive. 

They told us the train would leave 
Arrowbridge station at eight o’clock; 
and as those impudent young rail- 
way clerks always try to annoy 
people by putting their clocks ever 
so much before the proper time, I 
insisted on breakfast at five, and the 
trap ready to drive in at six to the 
minute; though we need not have 
done so as it happened, for Keziah 
and myself had to sit like monu- 
ments in a cathedral for three 
quarters of an hour outside the 
station, before they came to open the 
doors, while Slowman kept kicking 
his heels and whistling, till he 
worked me into a fever with his 
fidgets. Some folks are always so 
ready with their ‘ Didn’t I say so? 
and ‘I knew how it would be,’ as 
though they were wiser than King 
Solomon. But men are so pro- 
voking ! 

At length there was quite a crowd 
assembled, and others coming in 
parties every minute, so I sup- 
pose they thought it was time for 
the play to begin, for they rung 
the telegraph bell, and up went the 
little door where they give out the 
tickets. 

‘Now then, Mrs. §.,’ says Slow- 
man, ‘which class shall it be, bare 
boards or cushions, or shall we run 
behind ?’ 

‘Mr. Slowman, I am ashamed of 


| 
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you,’ I replied ; ‘ you will be joking 
in church next.’ 

So I walked straight up to the 
counter, and spoke as loud as I 
could, for there were plenty to hear 
me—‘ Three first-class carriage tickets 
and no bad half-crowns in the 
change, please,’ and then went on and 
left Slowman to pay the damage. As 
if we were going in common second 
class with all the tradespeople and 
scruff of the town! Keziah and 
myself were not dressed for nothing, 
I can assure you. 

Out upon the platform it was 
worse than May fair. Hundreds 
upon hundreds I should say; I 
thought we should never get to the 
waiting-room. French pianos going, 
and men selling ginger-beer and 
cherries, which reminded me of my 
little basket and shawl that I had 
put down by the door outside, and 
which, I need not add, I have never 
set eyes upon since. 

For more than two hours I re- 
mained fanning myself with my 
handkerchief. I was ready to faint 
with heat and vexation, for my best 


gloves were lost in the basket, and - 


Slowman had left me, as he said, to 
see about when the trains returned 
in the evening (such a mockery, 
when there was not even a sign of 
one starting!), and Keziah kept 
whispering with some one at the 
half-opened door; till, at last, I lost 
all patience, and burst wildly out on 
the platform, resolved to find what 
Slowman was up to, or to perish in 
the attempt. ‘Keziah,’ I cried 
hysterically, as I passed the bold 
girl, who pretended afterwards that 
she had not been talking to young 
Bullock who farms the next estate 


to ours, as if I had no eyes, and did 
not see him turning away from the 


door as I came out. ‘ Keziah!’ I 
said, and seizing her by the arm I 
dragged her forward like a Samson 
to the edge of the platform, when, 
whirr! went by a steam-engine with 
carriage after carriage. Iscreamed 
out with all my might, for it was a 
mercy and miracle we escaped 
destruction ; and as it was, a rough 
fellow, seizing me by the gown, tore 
my flounce to a rag in his endea- 
vours to save us. 

Whilst I was putting myself 
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straight, and scolding Keziah right 
and left for what had happened, up 
came Slowman with his mouth so 
full he could scarcely speak, though 
he was trying to hide it by wiping 
the froth of Guinness’s porter from 
his lips with a new silk handker- 
chief, cost seven shillings last Whit- 
suntide. 

‘Here’s a pretty go!’ he said; 
‘do you know, my dear (the hypo- 
crite! merely to cover the refresh- 
ments!), we shall have to wait here 
another hour at least, as this train 
will not stop?’ 

I could have slapped any one in 
the face. 

‘ Not stop !’ said I— 

But at that moment some one 
close by affirmed that the train was 
returning to take up a few; and 
sure enough it came backwards into 
the station some minutes afterwards, 
with the passengers glaring out of 
the carriage windows af us like red- 
hot wild beasts. 

The holloaing and shouting that 
ensued was fearful. Talk of elec- 
tioneering, it is nothing to an excur- 
sion train! You only wanted the can- 
didate to fling dead rats and garbage 
at,and you would have believed your- 
self back, at the time of the Reform 
Bill, when Uncle Trueblue’s win- 
dows were broken, and poor Aunt 
Plumper miscarried with twins. 

‘I will never go by this horrid 
train, I cried, as Slowman, all ex- 
citement, was tugging like a mad- 
man at the handle of a third-class 
door. ‘You may kill me on the 
spot if you like, Mr. Slowman, but 
nothing upon earth shall induce 
me to go by it—there!’ 

I turned upon my heel and shut 
my eyes, and pushed straight before 
me till I found myself again in the 
waiting-room, where through the 
window I could see Slowman run- 
ning from carriage to carriage, as 
though the last day were come, and 
this was the only train to heaven. 
How he could so demean himself! I 
blushed for him. Though for the mat- 


‘ter of that, the people were all the 


same, just as if they had whitings 
tied to their tails. I couldn’t keep 
from talking to myself, as I stood 
there, to see them; and I fairly 
stamped when I caught sight of 
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our Keziah, as wild as any, hurrying 
off with that young Bullock, with 
the fellow’s arm round her waist. 
The girl is mad, I thought, for I 
was beyond speech. Presently the 
door was dashed open, and in 
bounced young Bullock, out of 
breath. 

‘ Make haste, ma’am, make haste! 
We have kept a capital corner for 
you, though it is only in a cattle 
truck they have put on behind.’ 

‘Away, serpent!’ I cried; and 
sinking upon a chair, my feelings 
overcame me, and I dissolved in 
tears. 

A piercing steam whistle, whose 
excruciating shrillness turned my 
skin into gooseflesh, roused me from 
my misery. With my fingers in my 
ears I rushed to the door just in 
time to see Slowman dragged from 
an open carriage window which he 
had attempted to enter while the 
train was moving from the platform, 
when the porters had secured him 
by the heels, and pulled him igno- 
miniously forth like a thief. I 
laughed scornfully, for I was half 
glad to behold him punished for 
his desertion and neglect of the 
wife of his bosom. 

‘If ever there was a finger of 
Providence,’ I said as he came > 
to where I stood, looking sheepis 
enough as you may suppose—‘ if 
ever there was a finger of Provi- 
dence, Slowman, that was one!’ 

I am good-tempered enough if 
everything goes smooth, nobody can 
deny that; or if they do, I will go 
farther and show them that folks 
are never so put out as when they 


are contradicted flat. No lamb but. 


would feel mortified at being left 
behind by an excursion train; no 
lamb but would be in tantrums at 
it. It is as much as to say you are 
not good enough for our company. 
Now I have my own opinion on 
that matter, and I will never sit 
under anybody’s footstool, that I am 
determined. Consequently I do not 
mind admitting, that for the next 
two hours Slowman led a pretty life 
of it with me, and I have no doubt 
he was quite sincere in wishing him- 
self at home and me at Jericho, 
though he need not have put himself 
to the trouble of repeating that wish 


so often as he did. If it had not 
been that Keziah was actually gone 
on with that young Bullock, ‘ who,’ 
said I, ‘if he does not take care may 
find himself figuring at the Xeter 
assize court some fine day for 
abduction or arson, or something 
worse.’ If it had not been for that, 
and that they kept on deceiving us 
with the promise of another special 
train coming every instant, I should 
have turned round and walked my- 
self back every step of the way to 
Slowmansleigh, and have entered an 
action against the railway company 
the very next day for ‘breach of 
—, and would have had the 

rd Chancellor to lay the da- 
mages. 

I may be deceived, for I am not 
the Pope of Rome, but I believe it 
was half-past ten or a quarter to 
eleven—I won’t be particular to a 
minute—I only know the telegraph 
wires were buzzing so, that I ex- 
pected each moment they would go 
off like a gun—when we saw the 
Up signal turn slowly round, by 
which we knew our train was coming 
in at last. People had begun to 
look blank and limp with waiting, 
but now they bustled about as 
lively as crickets, and swarmed like 
ants in and out of the offices. 

It is a matter of history how 
Jessie, the Flower of Dunblane, sang 
‘The Campbells are coming,’ at the 
relief of Lucknow; but I never 
knew what it was to enter into her 
feelings, poor thing, till I heard the 
whistle of the engine and saw that 
train come sailing alongside the 
platform. I could have kissed the 
stoker for joy, though he was as 
sooty as a sweep. There was no 
room to spare, so people tumbled in 
just wherever they could. Luckily, 
Slowman and I found a beautiful 
carriage with a lamp burning on the 
top to prevent taking liberties in 
the tunnels, and a wool footing up 
to one’s ankles, and cloth linings 
that would have been comfortable 
enough had it been winter, instead 
of a broiling sun, and the perspira- 
tion running in peas down one’s 
face. It smelt rather fusty too, 
that’s a fact, and I was scandalized 
to see the moths walking in and out 
of holes just as they do o’ Sundays 


— 
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in the faded green baize of Squire 
Jilly's pew in church directly the 
organ begins. 

A polite gentleman with large 
whiskers and a gold chain, worth a 
mint of money, sat opposite to me, 
and a more genteel Romeo-and- 
Juliet looking fellow I never saw. 
The curl of his moustachios spoke 
volumes of military romance. It 
seemed to me he must have been 
bred up in the Castle of Otranto, 
and that he held the Horse Guards 
in his pocket. There were three 
others in the carriage whose ap- 
ae I did not much regard, 

ut he was as polite as could be, 
offering to let up and down the 
windows, and helping me in all 
manner of ways, quite a pattern to 
Slowman. Besides these there was 
a countryman with a large bundle 
which he pushed in under my seat, 
and a young lady, dressed to death, 
as they say, with a hat that would 
have turned Keziah’s brain could 
she have seen it. 

What with the heat and standing 
about, I could scarcely keep my 
eyes open; and I had not been 
seated a minute before I forgot all 
about the roses at the back of my 
bonnet, and resting my head so that 
they must have been squeezed into 
a pancake, I dropped asleep as sound 
as a roach, and woke up three 
minutes afterwards under the im- 
pression we were arrived at Xeter. 
Nothing of the sort. There was a 
porter at the window asking to see 
our tickets, and Slowman was slap- 
ping one pocket and then another 
as if that would create them, and 
then at last had to confess that he 
had handed them over to Keziah to 
take care of. Of course the money 
had to be paid again, and the 
gentleman opposite with the large 
whiskers and watch-chain I fancied 
eyed Slowman’s purse quite rudely 
when he took it out. For though 
it was but a common leather bag, 
there was plenty of lining to it that 
is certain. Then, as they make a 
point of doing, the porter must 
needs open the door and slam it 
again with all his might, bawling 
out ‘ Allright,’ as if he would insult 
us to the last; whereby my dress 
got jammed, and the next time I 
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moved it tore a quarter of a yard 
three-co rent. Withascreech 
like my godmother used to give 
when she sang, ‘ There was an old 
woman all skin and bone’ (which is 
always associated in my mind with 
the smell of hot punch and the 
wind rumbling in the chimney), 
the engine dragged us sulkily out 
of the station, and of course you 
may sup we were off at last. 
Nothing of the kind, bless your 
heart! They simply shunted us on 
to the middle line, no better than 
s0 many luggage vans; and there 
we stuck simmering and spitting 
(that is, the engine, you understand) 
till the clock had struck twelve, 
the express train passing malig- 
nantly up before us! I should have 
burst with spite had not some one 
sensibly proposed a game of cards. 
Croquét would have been more gen- 
teel, but Keziah was not with us, 
and there would scarcely have been 
room, I expect, even if we had had 
the balls. The polite gentleman 
with the large whiskers and watch- 
chain took a deal of persuasion, 


unless, as he said, the ladies would 


play. I was ready at once; but 
after the first game, which I lost, I 
felt so sleepy I could not go on, so 
he made up a rubber of whist with 
Slowman and two of the others. 

I never woke until after three 
o’clock, just as the train reached 
Xeter. Everybody was complain- 
ing of the scandalous way in which 
we had been detained on the road, 
and Slowman was cursing and bit- 
ing his nails worse than any. 

The countryman, who, I told him, 
had no right in our carriage with a 
third-class ticket, wanted to get at 
his bundle, but I would not budge 
an inch, till he let out that it was a 
butt of bees, and that he merely 
wished to see if they were safe. 
Good gracious! I wonder I did not 
go straight out of the window, like 
a Jack-in-the-box. ‘ Lor, missus, 
you needn’t squall so,’ said the man 
(I give it in the low creature’s own 
words ; and upon my honour I only 
exclaimed, ‘Gemini! Slowman!’ 
and leapt up, creeping all over, as 
well I might). The polite gentle- 
man with the large whiskers and 
watch-chain caught hold of my 
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dress ; for I dare say he expected to 
see me every instant through the 
window, and a coroner’s inquest 
sitting on me; and one of the others 
made me change places with him, 
though it was but a moment before 
we all got out at Xeter station, 
where the crowd was so great I 
lost sight of them instantaneously, 
though I looked everywhere to 
thank them for their politeness: 
for I was determined to shame 
Slowman, who I verily believe would 
have seen me stung to a straw- 
berry without lifting a finger, he 
looked so glum. 

Will you believe it? The Horti- 
cultural Exhibition was closed; and 
just as we reached the cattle-yard a 
violent tempest came on, and we 
were drenched to the skin, while the 
lightning was awful. 

‘ My dear Slowman,’ I said (I am 
always affectionate in a thunder- 
storm)—‘ my dearest husband, let 
us go back.’ 

And back we went, as fast as our 
legs could carry us, to a pastry- 
cook’s in the High Street, where we 
found our Keziah and young Bullock 


in the long room behind the shop, 
with a lot of others as merry as 
grigs around a table covered with 
chops and steaks and sausage rolls, 
drinking Allsopp’s pale ale in long 
glasses and talking sixteen to the 


dozen. It was still thundering, and 
I had not the heart to scold the 
girl, who indeed did seem overjoyed 
to see us, and kissed me again and 
again, and whispered she had a 
secret to tell me. Now, if I have 
a weak point it is to hear a secret. 
I believe if I were fighting a deadly 
duel with broadswords, and my ad- 
versary whispered she had a secret 
to tell me, I should throw down 
my arms at once. So I smiled at 
Keziah,'and said there would be time 
enough for that by-and-by. For 
one should never listen to a secret 
directly. Waiting makes one’s 
mouth water whether it is for cur- 
rants or kisses. And I can tell you 
it is much nicer to put a secret 
off for a while, like a letter, which I 
always carry in my apron pocket for 
an hour before opening. 

Down I sat and began to eat, 
for I had tasted nothing all day, 
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and the beefsteaks were done to a 
turn, and such baked potatoes, for 
all the world like snowballs in curl- 
papers! Slowman had been out of 
the room with that young Bullock, 
and now came back looking more 
cheerful than when he had a legacy 
left him. I own it exasperated me 
to see him so hand and glove with 
that young fellow; and I was pre- 
paring to say something very biting 
to the young scamp, who looked as 
if butter would not melt in his 
mouth, when we all know Arrow- 
more cheese would not choke him, 
when all at once our Keziah ex- 
claimed— 

‘ Why, father, do you know you 
have Mr. Bullock’s purse stuck in 
your waistcoat pocket?’ 

Slowman went immediately as red 
as a lobster. 

* Yes, my dear,’ he said, hesitating, 
and looking at me. ‘ The fact is, I 
may as well out with it; I lost 
every penny I had, playing at cards 
in the train with a lot of blessed 
sharpers ’—not that Slowman em- 
ployed the term ‘ blessed,’ but if 
you understand irony you may 
guess what he used—‘ and Bullock 
here has been kind enough to offer 
to lend—’ 

‘ No, Mr. Slowman,’ I interrupted, 
cutting him short, as I laid down 
my knife and fork, and rose with 
dignity. ‘ Never shall it be said 
that you were beholden to that—’ 
I paused to give it emphasis—‘ to 
that—gentleman. Since, Mr. Slow- 
man, you cultivate a taste for gam- 
bling, and are become so childish 
as not to be capable of taking care 
of your money, it is well for you 
that you have a wife whose purse is 
at your disposal. Take it,’ I said, 
imitating, as near as I could, Lady 
Macduff’s tone, in the ply, when 
she murders sleep, and plunging 
my hand in my pocket — 

My conscience! I thought I 
should have dropt. There was no- 
thing in it. 

Upon examination, we found that 
my dress hed been cut with a sharp 
instrument, and I as innocent as an 
unborn babe of it, and my purse 
stolen. Up went my hands and 
eyes. ‘ Well, I cried, ‘ this beats 
Banagher, as the Irishman said,’ 
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and, turning about, who should I see 
at a corner table but the polite gen- 
tleman with the large whiskers and 
watch-chain, whom I knew directly, 
although he was holding up a 
newspaper before him. The minute 
he saw me he laid down the paper 
and stretched his legs, and took up 
his hat, and moved to the chimney- 
glass in a leisurely sort of way, and 
then was about to pass by us out 
of the room. What possessed me 
I cannot think, but I touched him 
on the arm, and asked if he might 
have seen my purse which I had 
lost in the railway carriage. 

*‘ My good woman,’ he answered, 
as grand as Doomsday, staring like 
a stone above my head, ‘ what are 
you talking about? Is the creature 
insane?’ he added, waving his hand 
to Keziah to let him go by. 

You may imagine how I felt. 

‘Do you mean to say,’ I de- 
manded, all aghast at his impudence, 
‘that we did not travel together 
in the same carriage this morning?” 

He tapped his forehead signifi- 
cantly, looking round on the others 
and shaking his head (the scoun- 
drel!). 

‘Poor thing! she ought to be 
confined in an asylum. Never saw 
her in all my life before, ‘pon my 
honour.’ 

A -~ an instantly darted into 
my mind. 

‘ It is my belief, you villain, you 
took the purse yourself,’ I called 
out. 

He made no reply, but tried to 
ge by Keziah. I was determined 

1e should not escape, if he had been 
a Hercules and I a midge: so I 
caught hold of his shoulder, held 
my breath, and clung like a leech. 
When he found he could not shake 
me off, he called for the mistress of 
the shop, and asked in a lordly 
manner whether she did not know 
the name of Captain Blackball, at 
the same time throwing down a 
card as if he were the Champion at 
the Queen’s coronation. He wanted 
to know whether she called her re- 
freshment-rooms respectable. He 
asked what she meant by it; and 
declared he had been grossly in- 
sulted, and that he would prosecute 
‘ that female’ (meaning myself), and 
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all who aided and abetted her, with 
the utmost rigour of the law. The 
shopwoman curtsied, and said she 
was sure she did not know any of 
us, but that she was perfectly as- 
tounded at any female accusing a 
captain in the army. At the same 
moment a gentleman and lady came 
on out of the back room, the gen- 
tleman calling out in a light, airy 
tone as he passed, ‘ Good-bye, cap- 
tain; we shall sce you to-night at 
the Park!’ and then stopping, ap- 
parently surprised at the scene. 

‘ Oh, ma’am,’ I cried to the lady, 
whom I recognized at once by her 
hat, ‘did we not travel together 
to-day, ma’am, in the same carriage 
with this gentleman with the large 
whiskers and the watch-chain ?” 

She stared at me for a minute, 
and then smiling languidly to the 
shopwoman, said, ‘ There is evi- 
dently some mistake. The woman 
is crazed. Come, captain, you will 
go with us.’ 

I could scarcely believe my senses. 
You might have tripped me up with 
a gossamer. I turned to Slowman 


_ to support my evidence ; but neither 


he nor young Bullock were visible, 
and Keziah was crying like the 
rain. 

I let go my hold on the captain’s 
coat, and they had reached the door, 
when it was blocked up by young 
Bullock ‘and a policeman, and the 
next instant brought Slowman and 
two or three more of the police, 
who made no ado but slipped hand- 
cuffs at once upon the captain and 
his fine friends, who turned out to 
be a part of a gang of swindlers 
that had been pocket-picking in 
every direction domeah the town. 
My purse was discovered the very 
first thing in the captain’s pocket ; 
so I got it again without the loss of 
a single pennypiece; for which you 
may be sure I was thankful enough 
to remember in my prayers; not 
that I cared so much for the money 
as for the little gilt thimble which 
had belonged to my godmother’s 
aunt, to whom it had been given by 
her nurse’s cousin, when she was a 
child in the mumps; and has been 
an heirloom in the family ever 
since. 

Of course there was congratula- 
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tion between us all. You would 
have taken that pastrycook’s shop 
for the Houses of Parliament in 
debate, there was such a jabber; 
and I caught myself gossiping with 
at least six people at once, without 
knowing one of them, and shaking 
hands with young Bullock for his 
good service, before I was aware 
of what I was doing. I could not 
but be grateful to him, you know. 
He and Slowman then left us to go 
before the magistrates or something, 
and they tell me I shall myself have 
to appear as a witness when those 
light-fingered gentry are brought 
to trial. I have, however, made “p 
my mind to be in bed that day with 
a sick headache or something in- 
fectious, even if I have to drink 
mustard and water to produce it. 
The barristers shall never have an 
opportunity of playing off their 
tricks on me, with their— Now, 
Mrs. Slowman, speak up that the 
jury may hear you,’ or ‘ Remember 
you are upon your oath, ma’am.’ 
Oh, I have heard and seen poor wit- 
nesses worried into swearing black 
is white, and badgered to tears 


many © Cho & Ge come & fe- 
tice 


That was the tea we made when 
Slowman and young Bullock re- 
turned, and we all sat down in the 
pastrycook’s back room, with kid- 
neys and broiled ham that would 
have made a Jewish cardinal break 
his fast of a Friday! It is my firm 
conviction, and you would never 
turn me from it were you to talk 
within an inch of your life, that 
we should not have moved to this 
day had not the omnibus called to 
take us back to the railway station. 
For Keziah had whispered her 
secret; namely, that old Mr. Bul- 
lock, who I will say is a most re- 
spectable man, and owns more 
property than half the gentry 
round—that old Mr. Bullock had 
taken a nice estate for his son, about 
four miles from Slowmansleigh, and 
that young Bullock had——. 

There now I am beginning to 
cry again. It is very foolish, but I 
cannot help it. 1 suppose they 
will be married in the spring, and 
that will be the result of our going 
to the Cattle Show. 
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How quick we credit every oath, 

And hear her plight the willing troth ! 
Fondly we hope ‘twill last for aye, 
When lo! she changes in a day, 

This record will for ever stand, 

* Woman, thy vows are traced in sand.’ 


Lorp Brrowy. 





+ with the fairness of Dead Sea fruit ; 

True with the truth of a siren’s smile ; 

Instinct with soul as an unplayed lute; 
Expert of fraud as a serpent’s wile— 


If she to-morrow will wed for gold, 
Flouting the rite with a perjured vow, 

Shall not the new take the place of the old; 
The sun of the then quit the ice of the now? 


Ah! did he love her? He said so, in sooth; 
And she made him say it in mazed surprise: 
He swore to his honour to make it truth ; 
And his true heart clave to her heart of lies. 


Was there no churl of her own degree, 
No upstart churl with new acres broad, 

To come at her call and her slave to be, 

Till land married land in the fane of God? 
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Such were in plenty, for she had gold— 
Such is the man she will wed to-morrow ; 

But she had a fancy that wealth untold, 
That fathomless mine, a heart, to borrow. 


To borrow, to borrow, but not to keep— 
That were to hold it all too dear; 

For practice, her hands its strings should sweep, 
Her ears the full tones of its music hear. 


Resolved, for a season she turned away 

From senseless clowns with new acres broad ; 
Giving the poor and the proud Ais day, 

Whose wealth was his brain and trust in God. 


She made up her eyes to the depth of pools 
Of love in the midst of her beauty’s glare :— 
Fledged with new honours, flushed from the schools, 
How should a young man know to beware? 


Ah! did he love her? He said so, in sooth; 

And she trapped him to say it in mazed surprise: 
He said it, and swore to make it truth; 

And his true heart clave to her heart of lies. 


Will she break it now—the heart she trepanned ? 
May Heaven forefend! though a spell she throw 
Round it of ice, pray a magic hand 
May touch it and bid its streams reflow! 


If she to-morrow will wed for gold, 
Flouting the rite with a perjured vow, 
Should not the new take the place of the old? 
Where are her thoughts and her fancies now ? 


Thrice hath the letter she holds been read— 
Hath she been snared in her own device? 
Why linger now o’er the hopes that are dead ? 

Let them be tombed with her artifice. 


Ah! Memory whispers her hopes and fears, 
Her anguish of doubt, till that letter came; 
How the writer professed to her bliss and tears 

She had lit once, for ever, a vestal flame. 


The spectacled Prudence, ner mother, is kind ; 
Patient and kind to the griefs of youth ; 

She will wink at a heart-throb or pang till she’s blind, 
So her child be but true to her untruth! 


Culled from the rubbish doomed to be burned, 
Of scandal, of fashion, of féte and fair ; 

Alas! is his love, with his letters, returned, 
Coiled round a lock of her worthless hair? 


He recks not. Why should he? Both to the fire! 
Of her future this prayer the grace shall be: 
* God send my sons_be not like their sire! 
God send my daughters be not like me!’ 
A. H. G. 
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RESERVED MEN. 


HERE is no quality of mind 
more disputed about than re- 
serve. Some praise it; and others 
condemn it. But that is mainly 
because the disputants do not start 
from the same point. They have 
not first agreed upon its defini- 
tion. 

In its primary sense it is some- 
thing which is kept back for a time 
of need, like a part of an army for 
some special emergency. When 
used to denote a mental quality it 
indicates something concealed in 
the mind, and hence modesty or 
caution in personal behaviour. 

When used disparagingly it ex- 
presses closeness, the direct opposite 
of frankness and openness, which 
have an especial charm, and win 
favour easily. 

It has its counterfeits, like all 
other good qualities; and where it 
is excessive it provokes dislike. 

In its good sense it is an element 
of great strength of character; and 
for this reason, that it leads a man 
to pause before he acts, and to re- 
flect before he speaks; that it se- 
cures to him the opportunity for 
self-defence, as well as leisure for 
employing his own resources. 

It is impossible for any one to 
rule well who has not a certain 
amount of reserve. A king, a 
statesman, and a general must know 
how to keep their own counsel, else 
the one will lose his influence, and, 
perhaps, risk his crown; the other 
be outwitted ; and the third lose the 
victory. None of them can afford 
to admit the many within the circle 
of their own secret thoughts and 
purposes. The ultimate end of 
each must be kept out of sight. 
There is a security in that atmo- 
sphere of mystery which more or 
less surrounds every reserved 
man. ff 
It is a trite saying that no Man is 
a hero to his valet de chambre. The 


meaning of this is, that, speaking 
generally, the closer we come to 
people the less we admire them; 
that we lose prestige in the same 
proportion that the wall of reserve 
is broken down which should exist 


between man and man; for it is the 
tendency of intimacy to dispel what- 
ever illusions we may have indulged 
respecting any individual, partly 
because our ideal is too high, and 
partly because nothing human is 
perfect. The old proverb that ‘ fa- 
miliarity breeds contempt’ points 
in the same direction. 

If we seek for an instance of re- 
serve, we need only cast our eyes 
across the Channel, where we shall 
find one as remarkable for its in- 
tensity as for its success. It is im- 
possible not to be struck with the 
power of reserve in the hands of the 
present ruler of a warlike and ca- 
pricious people. It is perhaps the 
most striking feature in that cha- 
racter, and it renders him peculiarly 
fit to rule over that gay, light- 
hearted, impulsive, and uncertain 
race. ‘The public knows nothing of 
his plans till the word of command 
is given, and the sword is drawn 
from the scabbard. And hence a 
kind of awe surrounds his presence. 
Men scarcely know what to think or 
do. They may be on the very 
verge of events which his will is 
bringing about, and his eye only 
foresees. They may be on a fhine 
to which his hand alone conveys 
the torch, and an instinct is abroad 
that all are in the dark as to the 
purpose of that man of reserve who 
holds in his hands, toa great extent, 
the destinies of Europe. It is im- 
possible not to see this, whether we 
recall the few words spoken to an 
Austrian ambassador, which were 
the prelude to a fatal war, for which 
every preparation was afterwards 
found to have been secretly made ; 
or whether we call to mind the me- 
morable coup d’éat by which he 
secured the throne; or consider the 
life-long habit of reserve which this 
remarkable man acquired in adver- 
sity, when he, in very deed and 
truth, laid by knowledge, experience, 
and judgment against the day of 
need, storing up the lessons he had 
so painfully learned, and keeping 
secret within himself the conclusiqns 
to which he had been led. Divest 
him of his reserve, and he will be- 

















come comparatively weak and pow- 
erless. 

But—descending to a lower level 
—if we go into any of our public 
schools, we shall see how some boys 
are protected by their very reserve 
from dangers into which their more 
frank and open companions too 
easily fali. You cannot tell why, 
but they seem to live and move 
within a charmed circle. Respect 
is paid them almost involuntarily, 
and as a matter of course. No 
liberties are taken with them. Their 
reserve is a shield and defence to 
them. Pass over a few years, and 
see the same boys at the universities. 
Again it is the same story. Older 
in years, their character has acquired 
strength, and the secret of that 
strength was reserve; and, as years 
pass on, and these youths, having 
ripened into manhood, are found in 
the councils of the nation, the tes- 
timony of other men bears witness 
that they are to be relied on, and 
may not be trifled with; that there 
is a depth and an earnestness about 
them, a dependableness which, if 
combined with great intellectual 
gifts, insures success, and which, 
even if unsupported by any extra- 
ordinary talent, yet always realizes 
its value where caution and pru- 
dence are in demand, and but rarely 
found. 

The reserved man is hardly ever 
off his guard. He is never the 
sport of those who play upon the 
frank and open-hearted. He can 
keep his own counsel, and bide his 
time, and set a watch upon his lips, 
and master his countenance. 

But there is another side of the 
question. The medal has its reverse. 
When we speak of reserve as being 
a tower of strength, we refer more to 
the life of public men—to the part 
which each man has to play in the 
world. If aman would shine asa 
statesman or a diplomatist, as a bar- 
rister or a military man, he must 
practise reserve in all his dealings 
with the public. This is essential 
to his success. He will never be 
great without it. But there is 
something more valuable than even 
a great name. The friendship of a 
true friend is worth it all, and this 
is seldom gained by reserve. 
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It is necessary to friendship that 
men should be, mutually, well dis- 
posed to give and take. 

If the giving is all on one side, 
and the taking on the other, the 
growth of friendship will be stunted ; 
it will dwindle away. We are not 
by any means saying that it is ne- 
cessary that friends should resemble 
each other in character. On the 
contrary, we believe it to be better, 
and more conducive to lasting friend- 
ship that there should be some dissi- 
mnilarity—sufficient to give it raciness 
and to prevent insipidity. But we 
maintain it to be necessary to its 
existence that a man should feel 
that while he gives confidence he 
also receives it. 

Reserve interferes with this ex- 
change ; and hence we see men who 
succeed wonderfully well in the 
line of their ambition, but who live 
and die without friends. While 
reserve is of inestimable service to a 
man in his public life, it is in- 
jurious to him socially. It keeps 
men at a distance from him; often- 
times repelling even those who 


~ have a legitimate right of access to 


him; and the very point which is 
its recommendation in one case 
becomes a hindrance in the other. 
Again and again have we seen it 
happen that the most careful en- 
deavours to make and cement a 
friendship have come to nothing 
without any apparent cause. Per- 
haps some peculiarity of manner, 
something in the circumstances of 
meeting, some intonation of voice, 
or wish expressed by some mutual 
friend whose opinion we value, has 
led us to desire that an acquaint- 
ance which we have formed should 
ripen into friendship. We adopt 
every means to bring this about, 
and believing it worth an effort, we 
do not allow ourselves to be re- 
pelled by any apparent coldness 
which may be, after all, only an at- 
titude of manner, or our own fancy. 
We are not at first met half way 
but we hail the earliest indication 
of reciprocity, the first symptom of 
a thaw; and as time goes on, we 
think we have gained a friend, all 
the more valuable because of the 
difficulty in acquiring it. And so 
we go on perhaps for years, till 
2M 
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some circumstance or event takes 
place which reveals to us the fact 
that all our trust has been but the 
* baseless fabric of a dream.’ We 
find that, while we have been free 
and generous in our confidence, 
there has been no corresponding 
generosity. We have had to do 
with a niggard. The shell of his 
reserve could not be broken through, 
and we discover that we have known 
no more of our friend’s mind and 
purpose than the world at large; 
that he has not given us his con- 
fidence till it has been, in a manner, 
wrested from him by the force of 
circumstances. We find that we 
have been all along investing our 
friend with qualities which he did 
not possess. We have pictured him 
as we hoped to find him, and not as 
he really is—reserved, incapable of 
true and generous friendship. 

There are few who have not found 
their hands thus pierced by the 
reed on which they have leaned. 
Foolish so to Jean you will perhaps 
say. But we deny it to be so. If 
it is better to trust and be deceived 
than to lose the ‘ bliss of believing,’ 
as Mrs. Butler so well expresses it, 
so is it better to fail in gaining a 
friend, than to be so wary, 80 cau- 
tious, so cold, as to shrink from 
making ventures to win one. 

The reserve that stands in the 
way of making friends is hateful. 
It prevents a man from ever getting 
outside himself. He may have ad- 
mirers if he is clever, and toadies if 
he is powerful and rich; but if he 
cannot, for a time, turn his back 
upon himself, open the sluices of his 
own heart, and lose himself and his 
interest, his hopes and his fears, his 
joys and his sorrows generously in 
his friend’s, he is not really ‘ worth 
his salt.’ 

It has been well said that there is 
a greater grace in receiving favours 
well than in conferring them. But 
the reserved man cannot receive 
them well. He cannot unbend him- 
self to do so, and while he may, 

rhaps, expect homage and respect, 

e is himself undemonstrative. In 
fact, we generally find a man to be 
exigéant in his demands upon our 
attention in proportion to his own 
undemonstrativeness to others. 
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When reserve is carried on into 
domestic life, it is of course a far 
worse and greater evil. A man 
may say that he is not bound to 
make friendships—no duty or obli- 
gation of any Fina calls upon him 
to do so, and even prudence may 
forbid it, on the ground that so 
many have suffered through their 
friends. But no such plea can be 
urged where a man has the ties of 
home. If he has a wife and chil- 
dren, and shuts them out from all 
his interests and cares—lives his life 
apart from them, and allows them 
no share in his hopes and ambitions 
—can he justify himself? Yet have 
we not known those who have been 
strangers in theirown home? Can 
we not recall any instance, within 
our own knowledge, of a young 
wife, in all the glow of her early 
love, gradually awakening to the 
fact that she is no helpmate ; that 
she is but a toy, a bright jewel, 
perhaps an ornament in the house; 
but not a companion, not a sharer 
of her husband’s trials, not a partner 
in his schemes and hopes? She 
entered his new home full of joyful 
visions of usefulness; but on the very 
threshold the veil was torn from her 
eyes, and she found that she was 
doomed to live a lonely life, to be a 
widowed wife because, in an evil 
hour, she had chosen for her hus- 
band a man of reserve. 

As with the wife so with the chil- 
dren. They grow up under their 
father’s roof, but have no knowledge 
of him. His eye and voice have no 
attraction for them, for they do not 
betray any tenderness towards them. 
Hours grow into days, and weeks, 
and months, and years without their 
ever being drawn more closely to- 
gether. In their infancy and youth 
they were not encouraged to come 
to him with their griefs and joys, 
and so in later years they come not 
for counsel and support under graver 
difficulties. 

It may be said that reserve is 
natural to some persons, and that it 
is therefore harsh to condemn it; 
but we are not saying what is its 
cause, nor whether it is acquired or 
otherwise. We are simply s - 
ing of it in its results and effects. 
Nature may have endowed us with 
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From the Painting by H. Schlessinger. 
REVERIE. 
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many peculiarities which are not 
desirable, and which it is the busi- 
ness of life to tone down, to counter- 
act, or uproot. 

It must not, however, be supposed 
that every man who has the credit 
of being reserved is really so. 
There have been instances of men 
who have through life with 
that reputation but who have no 
real claim to it. Reserve gene- 
rally belongs to characters of some 
depth, and has no fellowship with 
shallowness and superficialness. It 
may frequently happen that we 
do not get beyond the surface with 
some people, but that may be easily 
accounted for by the fact that there 
is nothing below the surface. 

To be able to feel and to express 
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sympathy is a faculty which seldom 
accompanies reserve. Yet it is the 
food which nourishes friendship. 
It is impossible to go on for ever 
taking it upon trust without at least 
some occasional indications of the 
existence expressed by word or deed, 
for there is much truth in the old 
saying ‘si vis me flere dolendum est.’ 
We cannot hope to move others to 
tears unless we too weep. It is one 
of the laws of our being. The dull, 
cold, impassive manner suggestive 
of like faculties of heart can never 
kindle a fire in others. We must 
weep with those that weep, and 
laugh with those that rejoice, if we 
would brighten with our sympathy 
the chequered life of those among 
whom we live. 


REVERIE. 


*TYNIS a sweet secluded way 
Midst sunbeams, shadows, and flowers, 
There is peace in the winds that hitherward stray, 
Diffusing their fragrant Showers. 


Not even the startled hare 

Dashes swift through the dark-green grove, 
A spirit reigns in the charmed air— 

Is it sorrow, or hope, or love? 


Who stands by the clustering vine? 
More fair than all flowers is she— 

A mortal form, with a face divine, 
And a child’s simplicity. 


Weary of fashion and talk, 
And the trifler’s commonplace smile, 
She has Jeft them all in the crowded walk, 
To speak with herself awhile. 


Her lips may utter no word, 

Yet, her spirit speaks through her eyes, 
And an angel writes the record, 

While she looks on the boundless skies, 


‘ O passionate heart of mine, 
Is this thy perfect estate ; 

Have thy spring-time hopes here reached their prime, 
Is there naught more solid or great? 


* Have I tasted the purest joy, 
Or must I evermore pine 

To find in the noblest no alloy, 
In the search no folly of mine? 
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‘?T were sweet to be calléd fair, 
If it left not a restless mind ; 

I long to grasp what I yet might share 
Of a better and lovelier kind. 


‘ Tears force a way to my eyes, 
For I know not whom to trust? 
And a woman’s tenderest sympathies, 
Like leaves, may be trampled in dust. 
‘ O, is it not sad to stand 
In a world so mark’d with power, 
O’ershadow’d by God’s irresistible hand, 
As weak as a summer flower? 


* Love can scarcely cost me a sigh— 
Love with its silly parade, 
Its boasted golden power to buy 
The blush of a modest maid. 
‘ Life is more than a selfish rest, 
Our pity should crush our pride ; 
These hands are ready to work their best 
If a master-mind would guide. 


* My bosom is not all steel, 
It is tender enough when found ; 
" I can feel for those that feel, 
And would bind up some inward wound. 
‘I hardly can grope a way 
To life’s brighter, happier part; 
O that some angel now would say 
Where I may trust this heart! 
‘ Till I see e’en a shadowy way 
To that land where the young find rest; 
Tf not to enter at once and stay, 
Yet, to feel its light in my breast.’ 


ANSWER TO THE SULTAN’S CHOICE, 
An Anagram, 


[The initial letters of the lines form the answer.] 


Perfection found at last! 

Even a sultan’s gold 

Vainly expended fast, 

Jnsur’d that he was sold.— 
Reckon’d he that his choice 

Jn all things perfect was ? 
Look’d he to the face and voice 
Or figure alone ?— because 
Figure and voice and face 
7rain’d up, without a mind— 
Heartless—is void of grace— 
Even so he’ll surely find. 
Probably he but sought 
£nticement for the eye, 

A beauty thus he bought 
Killing her by-and-by. Acrostic. 
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DON’T know what it was that 
first induced me to become a 
inter. Every one was against it. 
My father thought it was madness. 
My mother said she was dreadfully 
disappointed at my foolish choice. 
My sisters wondered that I did not 
prefer the army, the bar, a public 
office, anything, rather than such a 
a. As for Dr. Dactyl (then 
ead-master of Muzzington School, 
where I was pursuing my curricu- 
lum), he privately informed me in 
his library that any young man 
who would wilfully abandon the 
study of the classic authors at my 
age, and thus forego the inestimable 
advantages of a university career, 
must be in a bad way. 

The truth is, the doctor and I 
had not been on the best of terms. 
Long before I began to draw in an 
orthodox way from the ‘ antique,’ at 
Mr. Mastic’s atelier in Berners 
Street, I had had an idle knack of 
scribbling ; and, in my school hours, 


this youthful taste frequently de- 
veloped itself in the form of carica- 
ture. I believe I might have filled 
a portfolio with sketches of my 


schoolfellows. Podgkins, the stout 
boy, in his short trousers; Dull- 
away, the tall dunce in the fourth 
form, who was always blubbering 
over his syntax; Mother Banbury, 
who came to us regularly on Wed- 
nesdays and Saturdays with a tre- 
mendous basket of pastry, and with 
whom we used to run-up a monthly 
‘ tick ;’;—all these characters, I recol- 
lect, were depicted with great fidelity 
on the fly-leaves of my Gradus and 
Lexicon. Nor did the doctor himself 
escape. His portly form, clothed in 
the picturesque costume of trencher- 
cap and flowing robe, was too mag- 
nificent a subject to forego; and 
many were the sheets of theme-paper 
which I devoted to this purpose. 
One unlucky cartoon which I had 
imprudently left about somewhere, 
found its way into the doctor’s awful 
desk, where it was recognized weeks 
afterwards by Sinikins, a third-form 
boy, who had been sent to fetch the 
birch from that awful repository ; 


and whose information to me fully 
explained how it came to pass that 
I had lost at one and the same time 
my favourite sketch and the doctor’s 
affections. 

I need scarcely say that I made 
no endeavour to reclaim this lost 
property when I took my final 
congé. The doctor gave me a cold 
and flabby hand—remarked, with 
peculiar emphasis, that if I persisted 
in my wish to become an artist, he 
only hoped I should devote my 
energies in the right direction, and 
not degrade my pencil by——. I 
guessed pretty well what he was 
going to say; but as we saw the 
Muzzington coach draw up at that 
moment outside his study window, 
he was obliged to stop short in his 
lecture. I had just time to get my 
traps together, to give the doctor’s 
niece, Mary Wyllford (a dear little 
soul of fourteen, who had brought 
ye a paper of sandwiches), a part- 
ing salute behind the dining-room 
door, shake hands with my school- 
fellows all round, jump on the 
‘ Tantivy’ coach beside the driver, 
and roll out of the town. 

Of all the various fingerposts 
which Time sets up along the road 
of life, there are few, I think, which 
we remember better than that one 
we leave behind us on the last day 
at school. The long anticipated 
emancipation froma discipline which 
in our youthful dreams we think 
can never be surpassed for strictness 
afterwards—that rose-coloured de- 
lusion which leads us to look forward 
to the rest of life as one great holi- 
day; are not these associated for 
ever with the final ‘ breaking-up?’ 
What student of the Latin grammar 
ever drew a moral from his lessons? 


*O fortunatos nimium sua si boni nérint.’ 


There is the text staring him 
in the face, and yet he refuses to 
listen to it. The golden ‘age, in 
his - —~ has begun, instead of 
ended. All care, he thinks, is 
thrown aside with that old volume 
of Euripides. At last he is to join 
a world in which the paradigms of 
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Greek verbs are not important; 
where no one will question him 
about the nature of Agrarian laws. 
Ah, gaudeamus igitur! Have we 
not all experienced this pleasure ? 

I had purchased some cigars at 
Mr. Blowring’s, in the High Street 
(his best medium flavoured, at five- 
pence apiece), with the audacious 
notion ‘of lighting one up at the 
school door; but when the time 
arrived, I confess my courage failed 
me. I waited until we were clear 
of the town to produce my cigar- 
case, and presently had the mortifi- 
cation of turning very pale before 
the coachman. 


A month or so after that eventful 
day, I was established as an art 
student in Berners Street, London. 
I had a hundred a year, which, my 
father assured me, was an ample 
allowance, to/live upon, and the 
entrée to Mr. Mastic’s academy, 
hard by. The expenses of my 
tuition at that establishment were 
defrayed out of the parental purse ; 
and when I state that fifteen shil- 
lings a month was the sum charged 
for admission, it will be observed 
that the outset of my career was not 
attended by much investment of 
capital. Mr. Mastic had formed a 
fine collection of casts from the an- 
tique, which were ranged around 
his gallery for the benefit of his 
pupils. There was the Fighting 
Gladiator stretching his brawny 
limbs half across the room ; and the 
Discobolus, with something like the 
end of an oyster-barrel balanced in 
one hand; and the Apollo, a very 
elegant young man in a cloak, who 
was supposed just to have shot at 
some one with an invisible bow and 
arrow, and seemed very much sur- 
prised at the result ; and the Medici 
Venus, whom one of our fellows 
always would call the medical Venus, 
on account of its frequent appear- 
ance on a small scale in the chemists’ 
shops, bedecked with galvanic chains 
and elastic bandages for feeble 
joints and varicose veins. And 
there was the Venus of Milo, whose 
clothes seemed falling off for want 
of arms to hold them up; and chaste 
Diana, striding along by the side of 
her fawn; and Eve, contemplating 
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herself in an imaginary fountain, or 
examining the apple in a graceful 
attitude. With all these ladies and 
gentlemen in due time I made ac- 
quaintance, learned to admire their 
exquisite proportions, and derive 
from them and the study of Mr. 
Mastic’s diagrams that knowledge 
of artistic anatomy which I have 
since found so eminently useful to 
me in my professional career. 
Rumour asserts that Mastic had 
himself dissected for years at Guy’s 
Hospital, and had thus acquired 
great proficiency in this branch of 
his art; which, indeed, he seemed 
to value beyond all others. He 
knew the names of all the muscles 
by heart, their attachments, origin, 
insertion—what not? Frequently 
I have known the honest fellow re- 
move his cravat to show us the 
action of the sterno-cleido-mastoid ; 
and he was never so happy as when 
he was demonstrating, as he called 
it, in some fashion, the wondrous 
beauties of the human form. Mastic 
never exhibited his pictures. The 
rejection of some of his early works 
by the Royal Academy had inflicted 
a deep wound upon the painter’s 
sensibilities, which time could never 
heal. He talked with bitter scorn 
of the establishment in Trafalgar 
Square; hung the walls of his 
atélier with acres of canvas, and was 
often heard to remark that if the 
public wanted to see what he could 
do, they might come there and 
judge of his merits. I regret to add 
that few availed themselves of this 
golden opportunity. It might be 
that his art was of too lofty a cha- 
racter to suit the age; or, perhaps 
—as neglected genius is wont to do 
—he slightly overrated his own 
abilities. Certain it is, that as year 
after year he devoted his talents to 
the illustration of history, or the 
realization of the poet's dreams, 
these efforts of his brush, whether in 
the field of fact or fiction, remained 
unheeded in his studio, lost to all 
eyes except our own; and even we, 
his faithful pupils, did not perhaps 
appreciate them to the extent which 
they deserved. As we profited by 
his experience, we improved our 
judgment, and by-and-by began to 
find faults where we had once seen 
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nothing but perfection. I became a 
student of the Royal Academy, was 
admitted to paint in the ‘ Life 
School,’ and soon grew ambitious 
enough to treat subjects of my own. 
The Preraphaclite school had just 
arisen. Men were beginning to feel 
that modern art had too long been 
looked upon as an end rather than 
@ means, and preferred returning to 
an earlier and less sophisticated 
style of painting. They said, let us 
have truth first, and beauty after- 
wards if we can get it, but truth at 
any rate. And the young disciples 
in this new doctrine of xsthetics 
suffered endless ignominy and bitter 
sheers from old professors ‘and fel- 
low-students ; but they did not care. 
They went on in the’ road they had 
chosen—painting life as they saw it. 
They represented humanity in the 
forms of men and women, and did 
not attempt to idealize it into a bad 
imitation of the Greek notion of 
gods and goddesses. When they 
sat down before a landscape, their 
first object was to copy nature 


honestly, without remodelling her . 


form and colour to suit a ‘ composi- 
tion.’ And, as time went on, they 
had their reward. Yes; magna est 
veritas et prevalebit, At last their 
labours were appreciated ; and I am 
proud to think that my first efforts 
were stimulated by the example of 
such men as Millais and Holman 
Hunt. 

My father’s allowance to me was, 
as I have said, only a hundred a 
year; and I soon began to feel the 
necessity of earning money. To a 
young artist without patronage that 
is perhaps an easier matter in these 
days than it was some forty or fifty 
years ago. Unless a man was 
‘taken up,’ as the phrase went, by 
some wealthy patron—a Sir George 
Beaumont or a Duke of Devonshire 
—he could not then hope to make a 
living by his profession at its outset. 
But in these days of cheap illus- 
trated literature, fair average ability 
may often find a field for work in 
drawing on the wood. I was lucky 
enough to become connected with a 
popular periodical, and managed to 
eke out my income by using my 
pencil in its service. 

There is something very delight- 


ful in handling the first money that 
one has . To know that you 
are under no obligation for it, that 
it is yours by the strictest law of 
justice, that you have actually turned 
your brains or fingers to some ac- 
count at last; that your service in 
the world is acknowledged substan- 
tially in those few glittering coins 
or that crisp, pleasant-looking slip 
of paper; there is .a charm, I say, 
about the first fee or honorarium 
which we never experience again. 
Hundreds may be paid into our 
bankers when we are famous. Our 
great-aunts may shuffle off this 
mortal coil, and leave us untold 
treasures in the Three per Cents; 
but we shall never look upon a 
guinea or a five-pound note with 
the same degree of interest which 
we felt in pocketing the price of our 
earliest labour.* 

I took care not to let this em- 
ployment interfere with my ordinary 
studies. My object was to be a 
painter, not a draughtsman; and it 
was perhaps fortunate that I did 
not get more magazine work than 
sufficed to keep me out of want, 
just then, or I might have neglected 
my palette altogether. 

One of the earliest commissions 
which I obtained was through the 
influence of a little lady whose name 
I have already mentioned—Mary 
Wyllford. Within two years after I 
had left the doctor’s establishment 
he had received a colonial appoint- 
ment; and when he left his native 
country, deeply: beloved and re- 
gretted by his old pupils (whose 
pious tribute to his worth finally 
took the form of a silver inkstand), 
Mary came up to town to live with 
her mother, a young and still hand- 
some widow of eight-and-thirty, who 
had just returned from the Conti- 
nent. I had often felt some surprise 
that ‘Mrs. Wyllford should have 
voluntarily separated herself for so 
long a time from her child; but 
Mary now made no secret of the fact 
that her mother had been in very 
poor circumstances, and that, as her 
uncle the doctor had kindly offered 
to take charge of her, Mrs. Wyll- 
ford, unwilling to become a further 
burden on her brother-in-law, had 
accepted the situation of companion 
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to a lady who was travelling abroad. 
The unexpected death, howevor, of 
a distant relative, had not only 
placed them henceforth beyond the 
reach of want, but actually would 
insure for Miss Mary a very pretty 
little fortune by the time she came 
of age. 

The first thing the good little 
girl did after they had settled in 
their new house, was to persuade 
her mother, whom I found to bea 
very agreeable and accomplished 
woman, to let me paint her portrait. 
I have studied many heads since 
Mrs, Wylliford sat to me, but never 
remember one with which I was 
more impressed at first sight. Hers 
was a beauty of which it might truly 
be said that it improved with age. 
Just as the first autumnal tints only 
enhance the charms of what was 
last month’s summer landscape, so 
some faces, I think, become more 
interesting in middle life than in 
the fullest bloom of youth. There 
was sometimes a sweet sad smile on 
Mrs. Wyllford’s features, which told 
of patient suffering and unwearying 
love through many a year of trial. 


I did not know her history then, 
but had heard that she had married 
as a schoolgirl, and that the union 


had been an unhappy one. Mary 
never mentioned her father’s name 
to me, and I took care to avoid 
a subject which I knew would be 
painful to her. She had now grown 
up a fine, fair-haired, rosy-cheeked 
girl of seventeen, and, after the re- 
newal of our acquaintance, I confess 
that the boyish affection which I 
felt for her at school soon ripened 
into a stronger passion. In short, I 
fell in love with her, and, in the 
language of diffident suitors of the 
last century, had reason to hope that 
I was not altogether despised. But 
how could I, a young tyro, just en- 
tering on my profession, _ without 
prospect of an inheritance for years 
to come, ‘how could I ve 6 to 
make known my case without the 
possibility of offering her a home? 
As the little pinafored dependent 
on the doctor’s bounty, she was an 
object of compassion; but as the 
heiress of soo/. a year, she might 
marrya man in some position—nay, 
would probably now have many 
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such lovers at her feet. I was de- 
termined, at all events, to defer say- 
ing a word’ to her on the subject 
until there was some prospect of my 
professional success. I was engaged 
on @ picture which it was my wish 
to send to the ensuing Royal Aca- 
demy Exhibition. If it were ac- 
cepted, I thought I might venture 
to look for further commissions ; 
and the bright hope of Mary’s love 
stimulated me to increased industry. 

The subject I had chosen for il- 
lustration was the statue scene in 
the ‘ Winter’s Tale,’ at the moment 
when Leontes stands transfixed be- 
fore Hermione, hardly daring to re- 
cognize her as his living wife. I 
had had great difficulty in procuring 
a model for Leontes; but at last 
succeeded in engaging one through 
the assistance of a brother-artist, who 
sent him to me one morning with a 
letter of recommendation. He was 
a tall, well-made made man, whose 
age perhaps was under forty—rather 
too young, in fact, for the character 
he was to personate, if his hair, 
which was turning prematurely 
grey, had not supplied the defi- 
ciency. I gathered from my friend’s 
letter that he had seen better days 
—and, indeed, the moment he en- 
tered my studio I was struck by his 
appearance. His features bore all 
the evidence of gentle birth; and 
yet there were marks of want and 
care pon them which seemed in-. 
compatible with their refinement. 
His manner was particularly quiet 
and subdued, and, unlike most 
models whom I had engaged, he 
seldom spoke, even during the short 
interval in which he was allowed to 
rest from what is technically called 
the ‘ pose.’ 

After a few sittings he seemed to 
gain confidence, and, finding I was 
interested in him, gave me, one dark 
November morning, while a dense 
black fog obscured the light and 
rendered painting impossible, the 
following account of his life. 

‘You are right, sir,’ said he, ‘in 
supposing that I was born in a better 
station of life than this. I’ve been 
too proud— perhaps too foolishly 
proud—to own it to those who have 
employed me in this way before; 
but there is something about you 
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which leads me to trust you with 
my secret—or, at least, that part of 
it oo I dare to speak 0 

I assured him that I would not 
betray his confidence, and he went 
on, his voice trembling as he spoke: 

‘IT was the only son of an officer 
in the Indian army, who had married 
late in life, and at the time ot my 
birth was living on half-pay in the 
west of England. My mother died 
when I was ten years old; and my 
father, who indulged me in every 
way as a child, dreading what he 
conceived to be the bad influence of 
a public school, determined to edu- 
cate me himself at home. The mo- 
tives which induced him to make 
this resolution were, no doubt, very 
good; but experience has since 
taught me that, in doing so, he made 
& grievous mistake. A private edu- 
cation may, indeed, answer very 
well in exceptional cases ; but as a 
rule, and particularly when boys are 
waywardly inclined, it is the worst 
of all systems. When I went to 
College, at the age of nineteen, I had 
seen nothing of the world. 
myself suddenly emancipated from 
parental control, in the midst of 
dangerous pleasures which had all 
the charm of novelty, and asso- 
ciating with companions whose ex- 
ample no experience had taught me 
to avoid. Naturally impulsive in 
my temperament, 1 was soon led 
away, step by step, into follies and 
vices which I had never learnt to 
see in their proper light. I soon 
became deeply involved in debt, 
and, much to my father’s disappoint- 
ment, left Oxford without taking a 
degree. 

‘He’ received me with coldness, 
and even severity, and told me that 
if I ever hoped to re-establish my- 
self in his favour, I must speedily 
reform my habits, and enter at once 
on the study of the profession which 
he had chosen for me. It was his 
wish that I should qualify myself 
for the bar; and with this end in 
view, I was placed in a solicitor’s 
office at H——. 

‘I can conscientiously say that at 
this period of my life my habits 
were steady, and that I looked for- 
ward with earnestness to taking 
that position in the world which my 
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birth and education ought to have 
given me. I had, moreover, an addi- 
tional incentive to industry. I be- 
came attached to the daughter of 
a gentleman who had been one of 
my father’s oldest friends. She had 
been left an orphan, and in charge 
of the lawyer’s family with whom 
I had become professionally con- 
nected. As we were both extremely 
young, her guardian, although he 
knew that my affections were re- 
turned, would not hear of any formal 
engagement until I had shown, by 
an altered course of life, that 1 de- 
served her. In duetime I came up 
to London to read Jaw; and had 
scarcely been called to the bar 
when my father died. Deeply as I 
then felt his loss, it is some satisfac- 
tion at least for me to think that I was 
with him in his last moments; that 
he freely forgave me the pain I had 
caused him; and—grieved as I am 
to say it—that he did not survive 
to see the subsequent misery of 
which I still seemed doomed to be 
the author. 

‘Finding that I was now in the 

ossession of a small inheritance, I 

determined not to leave H—— un- 
til I could assure myself of the 
prospect of a speedy union with 
her for whose sake I had laboured 
long and steadily, and without 
whose gentle influence I felt I might 
soon relapse into former habits. I 
had kept my promise. I had re- 
linquished all thoughts of pleasure 
until I had attained a qualified 
position; and now I came to claim 
ny reward. Her guardian admitted 
the justice of my plea; the dear 
girl herself blushingly avowed her 
affection, and within twelve months 
after my father’s death we were 
married. 

‘I found my wife everything that I 
had pictured her. Kind and gentle 
as she was lovely, she had ever a 
sympathising word for me in trouble 
or anxiety; and though her husband 
was always her first consideration, 
she gained the admiration of all our 
friends by her sweet and winning 
manner. I look back upon the 
first few years of our marriage as 
the happiest in my life. I had 
already begun to practise at the bar 
with some prospect of success, 
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when an unforeseen calamity oc- 
curred, which, combined with my 
own selfish conduct, completely 
turned the tide of our good for- 
tune. 

‘It was soon after the birth of our 
first—our only—child, that my poor 
wife was seized with a dangerous 
illness, on recovering from which 
she was ordered change of air. The 
waters of acelebrated German spa 
were mentioned as likely to suit 
her case ; and hoping to compensate 
by economy for what I might lose 
in professional practice, 1 deter- 
mined to accompany her on the 
Continent. 

‘ The little watering place to which 
we had been recommended was by 
no means expensive. We hired 
furnished lodgings in a good situa- 
tion; my wife soon found the 
benefit of the air, and was on a fair 
road to recovery, when our baby 
was also taken ill. To aman who, 
like myself, has never been accus- 
tomed to the society of children, the 
weary noise and constant crying of 
infants are extremely irritating, and, 
having brought an excellent English 
nurse with us, I soon became glad 
to escape from a source of annoy- 
ance which I could not remove, and 
which would soon have tried a less 
nervous man than I then was. 
Unfortunately the adjoining town— 
like most German spas—had its 
kursaal, and its gaming-table. At 
first the beauty of the gardens 
there, which were laid out with great 
taste, attracted me. An excellent 
band played on the grounds; and 
when my wife was prevented by her 
domestic duties from accompanying 
me, I frequently walked there alone, 
wondering that so many people 
could bear to throng those close and 
crowded rooms, when there was so 
much that was attractive outside. 

‘One unlucky morning a heavy 
shower of rain compelled me to 
take shelter within the building. I 
walked about from room to room to 
wile away the time, and at last found 
myself by the rouge-et-noir table. 
At first I looked on out of curiosity ; 
and was surprised to find, after all 
I had heard of the horrors of gam- 
bling, that here it was conducted in 
so quiet and orderly a manner. I 
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watched the croupiers, now raking 
in, now doling out the glittering 
coin. I watched the players, men, 
women, even children, throwing 
down their florins with apparently 
a listless air. I little thought 
beneath that assumed indifference 
what aching brows and anxious 
hearts were there. A little girl of 
ten had just won a large heap of 
gold, and ran away with it to her 
mother, who was knitting on a bench 
outside. How well | remember her 
smiling happy face as she poured 
the money into the woman’s lap. . . 
(Good God! what may that mother 
have since had to answer for?) .. . 
I could resist no longer. I flung 
down a napoleon, and presently 
doubled my stakes—another, and 
won again. I left the table richer 
by some pounds than when I went 
to it. Would that I had lost every 
sou in my pocket! I might then 
have left the rooms forever. As it 
was, encouraged by success, I went 
the next day, and the next—some- 
times losing, sometimes winning. 
At last I grew bolder, and played 
for higher stakes,and then . . . why 
should I linger over the details of 
this misery? It isan old story. I 
went on and on, incurring fearful 
losses—still hoping toretrench—and 
rose at length from that accursed 
board—a beggar. 

‘If even then I had had the 
courage to tell my wife everything, 
to implore her forgiveness, it might 
not have been too late to retrieve 
my fortune, or at least have gained 
our bread in some humble, but 
honest employment. But I dared 
not. I have braved since many a 
danger by sea and land, and faced 
what seemed to be inevitable death 
in many shapes, but I could not 
then endure to meet her calm sweet 
face—to take our child upon my 
knee again, and bear the agony that 
must ensue from such confession. 
I knew that my wife expected her 
old guardian and his family to join 
us the day after my ruin was 
completed. I knew that at least 
the little property she would inherit 
on coming of age would be hers. 
Little as it was, it might keep them 
from starvation. Why should I 
return to a home which I had 
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blighted, and drag those innocents 
down into the slough of misery 
which my own folly had created? I 
was still young, strong, and healthy, 
and I determined to seek my 
fortune alone—to earn subsistence 
by the sweat of labour. My mind 
was madeup. I wrote a few hur- 


ried lines to my wife, and then tore 

myself away—from her-from my 

little one, for ever. 
~ - 


‘My life since that never-to-be-for- 
gotten day has been one of extra- 
ordinary vicissitude; my means 
sometimes rising to the level of 
a@ competence, sometimes reducing 
me to the verge of mendicancy. 
For years past I have sought my 
living in different countries, and in 
various ways, and had nearly realized 
a little fortune in California, as a 
gold-digger, when I lost everything 
on the voyage home by shipwreck. 
I worked the rest of my passage to 
England before the mast, and an 
artist who was on board, knowing 
my straitened circumstances, gave 
me his address in London, and has 
since employed me as a model. 
This led to other introductions, and 
among others to yourself, sir. You 
were good enough to express an in- 
terest in me, and I have told you 
my story; but I beseech you, spare 
me the sad humiliation which a 
knowledge of my previous life would 
surely bring me in the eyes of those 
from whom at present I must earn 
my living. I have suffered long and 
bitterly for the past, though, God 
knows, not more than I deserve. 
But I still retain pride enough to 
beg that you will not inquire my 
name. Let me be known to you aud 
to your friends as “George,” the 
artist’s model. 

The fog had cleared away at the 
conclusion of this strange recital, 
but I had no heart to paint that 
day. I was almost sorry I had 
heard poor ‘ George’s’ story. I was 
in no position to help him, and the 
aspect of his bronzed and weather- 
beaten face, now rather excited my 
sympathy as a man than raised my 
admiration as an artist. It is lucky, 
thought I, that the head of Leontes 
is nearly finished ; this story would 
have altered its character consider- 
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ably on my canvas. The man was 
fit for better things than this—yet 
how could I help him? I was only 
just beginning to support myself— 
and moreover, if I had had the means, 
I felt sure he would have accepted 
nothing in the form of charity. 
Warmly expressing my sympathy, 
and assuring him that he had not 
misplaced his confidence, I excused 
myself from firther work that 
afternoon, determining, in the mean 
time, to reflect on the best means to 
adopt for his assistance. He thanked 
me for what I had said, promised to 
return on the following day, and 
went off to fulfil another engage- 
ment. 

It was only when he had gone 
that I remembered many questions 
which I should have liked to ask 
him respecting the fate of those 
whom he had so cruelly deserted. 
And yet if they had been alive—if 
he had tried, or wished to find them 
out again—would he not have told 
me? At one moment I felt ashamed 
for commiserating a man who had 
thus selfishly abandoned those who 
should have been dearest to him 
(even under the circumstances 
which he had detailed); at another 
I realized the bitter trials he had 
undergone ;—thought of the an- 
guish he must have endured, be- 
fore he could make up his mind to 
take that fatal step, and felt how 
heavy had been his punishment. 

I determined to consult my good 
benefactress, Mrs. Wyliford, on the 
subject. She was coming the next 
morning with her daughter, to look 
at my picture. I confess that the 
prospect of seeing Mary generally 
put everything else out of my head ; 
but on this occasion I was not sorry, 
when the time arrived, to find that 
her mother entered my studio alone. 
The ‘little housekeeper,’ as she 
used playfully to call her daughter, 
had been detained by some domestic 
matters, and would follow her pre- 
sently. 

I thought I would first show Mrs. 
Wyllford my picture, and then, 
while his portrait was before her, 
detail the outline of poor ‘ George’s’ 
story, and endeavour to enlist her 
sympathies in his behalf. She sat 
down before the easel, looking, as I 
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thought, younger and prettier than 
she had ever seemed before. The 
subject I had chosen was familiar to 
her—indeed she had herself sug- 
gested it. Camillo was supposed to 
be addressing Leontes in the lines— 
* My lord, your sorrow was too sore laid on 
Which «ixteen winters cannot blow away, 
Se Many summers dry searce any joy 
Did ever so long live ; no sorrow, 
but killed itself much sooner,’ 


She kindly praised the attitude of 
Ilermione, the dresses and accesso- 
ries of the picture, which I had stu- 
died with some care. At last her 
eye rested on the figure of Leontes. 
She looked at it long and earnestly, 

‘I want you to be interested in 
that head,’ 1 said at length, in joke. 

‘Why?’ said she quickly, and 
growing, as 1 thought, rather pale 
as she spoke. ‘ Was it studied from 
nature? I see you have only just 
finished it: the—the paint is hardly 
dry, and—would you mind opening 
the window ?—the smell of the oil 
is a little too strong for me.’ 

My studio window was one of 
those old-fashioned lumbering con- 
trivances which swing on a pivot. I 
went behind the chair to comply 
with her request, and while engaged 
in arranging a prop to keep the 
sash-frame in its place, I began to 
tell her briefly the story of my mo- 
del’s life. 1 was interrupted by 
a loud cry of pain, and turned 
round to find Mrs. Wyliford falling 
from her chair. I rushed to her 
assistance, and found that she had 
already fainted. There was water 
in the adjoining room, and I hast- 
ened to fetch it. As 1 hurried back 
1 was inet by George, who had just 
come to keep his appointment, and 
to whom I hastily explained what 
had happened. Between us we lifted 
the poor lady up, and laid her on 
the sofa. In doing this, her head 
had fallen on my arm, and it was 
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not until I raised it, that we saw 
how deadly pale she was. I poured 
some water between her lips and 
begged George to get some doctor's 
help without delay. But he stood 
like one transfixed, muttering inco- 
herently. 

‘ For goodness’ sake,’ I said, ‘make 
haste—no time is to be lost! What 
is the matter ?’ 

‘I think I am going mad,’ said he 
as he fell upon his knees beside the 
couch. ‘Raise her head a little 


more—this way, boy, this way,’ 
he shrieked, in pitiable accents. 
‘Heavens! how like she is to— 


Mary—Mary.—O God! it is my wife 
he rself |’ 
+ - * - 

It was indeed the wife that he had 
left ten years ago—who had survived 
his cruel desertion—struggled with 
poverty and many trials-—main- 
tained herself heroically by her own 
exertions, and was now, thank God! 
in a position to save him from the 
misery which his folly and selfish- 
ness had occasioned. She had re- 
cognised his portrait while I was 
telling her George Wyllford’s story, 
little thinking how closely it was 
interwoven with her own; and it 
was tho sudden shock which occa- 
sioned her swoon. I have little 
more to add in explanation. Within 
twelve months from the date of this 
event, I married Mary Wyllford. 
Her father is an altered man. His 
wife’s fortune was an ample one, but 
he never spent a penny of it without 
her consent. My picture was ac- 
cepted at the Royal Academy Exhi- 
bition, and, wonderful to relate, was 
well hung. Since then I have painted 
from hundreds of men, women, and 
children; but I can safely say that I 
never heard from any of my sitters, 
any narrative which has interested 
me so much as the Model’s Story. 

C. L. E. 
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** At last her eye rested on the figure of Leontes ; she looked at it long and earnestly.” 
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CHAPTER XLI. 


BY GASLIGHT, 


Bor he came to visit her no more. 
He wrote her a note next morning— 
which, with all other relics of that 
time, will, I doubt not, lie upon 
Esther’s breast when she is in her 
coffin—recapitulating, in a few kind 
words, the reasons for keeping apart 
that he had given her the nighi 
before ; adding, too—was it possible 
for him to do otherwise ?—some 
expressions of the infinite pain the 
severance must cost himself. But 
this was all. He gave no sign of 
relenting or of change. Hecame to 
visit her no more. 

She knew then that her dream 
was definitely over. Of marriage 


she had long since ceased to think ; 
but love, but tender sympathy, but- 
friendship, but al/ of Paul was riven 


from her now. She knew this; and 
she suffered with that triple-fold 
agony that only very exceptional 
natures like hers are capable of. 
She yearned for Paul (does any 
word but that express the part that 
the soul plays in human passion ’) 
She brooded over the thought of 
him day and night and hourly, with 
a stronger appreciation of his worth 
and of the fitness there was in her- 
self to be his companion. She sor- 
rowed for him with that purely 
physical sensation which the great 
materialist philosopher defined as 
the irritable condition of certain 
nerves closely connected alike with 
the digestive organs and with the 
brain. 

Women of weaker temperament 
exhaust themselves in one of these 
forms only—make a religion of their 
grief, or a sentiment; or, more fre- 
quently still, only a source of bodily 
disease to themselves. Esther 
Fleming did all three, in her own 
robust, unciyilized fashion, and 
(liker to a savage still) she gave no 
moan under her sufferings. Her 


cheeks were whife, her sleop no 
sleep, her meals uneaten; but who 
was there to notice these things in 
a person holding such a position as 
hers? Natty, finding her lessons 
more negligently attended to, began 
to have latent suspicions that she 
had misjudged Miss Fleming; and 
that, after all, her present governess 
would turn out just as pleasantly 
neglectful as all former bonnes and 
nurses had been. Jane, in hourly 
entanglements of white silk and 
lace, and hopes of crushing and 
eclipsing Miss Lynes, would have 
noticed nothing short of positive 
illness in anybody unconnected with 
millinery. And these were the two 
human souls in London who took 
the most real interest in Esther 
Fleming’s life. 

She felt, at first, that there was a 
signal injustice in her disappoint- 
ment making so little change to 
the world. Every sense and sound 
of common life jarred on her almost 
with a rough, actual pain. Miss 
Dashwood’s self-engrossed conversa- 
tion, the child’s merry play, the 
very sight of the servants at their 
work, or of the people passing along 
the streets, was inexpressibly irk- 
some to her. 

We would never in youth have 
the sun to shine upon the faces of 
our dead. We-would have the 
heartless spirits of the whole world 
crushed so that they might not 
mock us in our first, new, over- 
whelming taste of the reality of sor- 
row. And the sun shines deep 
down into the grave where our first- 
born is to lie before night: and the 
great world; and, which is bitterer, 
our own small section of the world 
gets up, and hopes, and rejoices, just 
the same upon the day when we 
learn that we are to stand from 
henceforth outside all hope and all 
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rejoicing! Later on in life (when 
the sun has shone into a great many 
graves since that little unforgotten 
first one), we turn with a dreary 
stoicism, or perhaps with truer 
philosophy, to the thought that 
others are rejoicing who have once 
mourned like us; even as we shall 
one day stand at a marriage-feast 
while they are occupied in the pre- 
paration of their funeral-meats. But 
Esther was at an age still to hug her 
grief with passion; to turn from 
every tliought of comfort ; to quarrel 
with the whole universe because it 
showed no immediate sympathy with 
Paul and herself. 

* You really should try to write in 
a more lively style,’ was Millicent’s 
reply to one of the curt, formal let- 
ters she forced herself to write about 
the house and the servants. ‘The 
doctor says it is very bad for me 
not to have my spirits constantly 
amused.’ 

‘I hope you'll get up your colour 
again soon, Esther,’ said Miss Dash- 
wood. ‘I have set my heart upon 
having every one of my bridesmaids 
handsome, if it’s only to make a con- 
trast to Mrs. Peel's.’ 

‘Do play louder, Miss Fleming,’ 
cried Natty. ‘I want you to run 
about on your hands and knees and 
bark, while I do the man in 
Punch.’ 

These are specimens of the kind 
of sympathy she received. 

Sympathy, if she had got it, would 
havedone her no good. Would time? 
She asked herself this, one gloomy 
afternoon, as she sat alone, as usual, 
brooding over her never-dying pain 
in the silent room where she had 
heard Paul’s voice last. Would time 
enable her to live down, or live out, 
her love and her misery together? 
Ten years hence, when she was 
thirty, a middle-aged woman, would 
she come, like Joan, to feel a hard, 
loveless interest in the common 
things of life? To rise every morn- 
ing with no particular hope, and go 
to rest with no particular disappoint- 
ment. Oh, if such a time was in- 
deed to come, that she could get 
over those intermediate years! that 
she could be old and callous without 
consciously going through the fearful 
intervening process of ossification ! 


She rose, she walked to the win- 
dow and looked out on the square ; 
dull and dark and silent as it befits 
a respectable London square to be; 
and standing there, listening to the 
patter of the rain upon the pave- 
ment, and gazing listlessly at the 
hurrying forms of the occasional 
passers-by, a sudden remembrance 
came across her mind—it was Satur- 
day ; a day on which Paul always 
passed acertain crossing into Ox- 
ford street, about two miles distant 
from the Scotts’ house, at five in the 
afternoon. She knew this fact well ; 
first, from his having explained to 
her that Saturday was aday on which 
his visit to her must always be later 
than usual; secondly, because she 
had one afternoon chanced to meet 
him when she was walking along 
Oxford street, with the child, and he 
had said, laughingly, ‘If ever you 
want me on a sudden mission of life 
or death, and it should chance to be 
Wednesday or Saturday, you would 
be as certain to meet me at this par- 
ticular spot at this hour, as you 
would be of seeing the clock over the 
post-office, yonder. I have gone 
this road for more than three 
years, and never remember being at 
the crossing more than ten minutes 
late during that time.’ 

The remembrance of the fact came 
suddenly across her mind ; and with 
it a wild, a reasonless impulse to 
start abroad in the cold and gloom 
and rain upon the chance of seeing 
him. Miss Dashwood was out; the 
child was spending the day with 
some friends; no one would want 
her, would miss her, and Paul would 
be utterly unconscious of her pre- 
sence. It was scarcely past four now. 
If she started at once she would be 
there long before he could by possi- 
bility pass ; would take shelter in a 
stationer’s shop, which she recol- 
lected, and watch him, unseen, as he 
went by. A dreary comfort, enough ; 
but something—something to stand 
between her and a certain horrible 
symptom of whose presence during 
the last forty-eight hours she had 
been vaguely conscious in her mind 
—a dull, leaden incapacity to think 
or feel or suffer; a loathing of life, 
an absence of desire even to return 
to happier things. Bettersee Paul’s 
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face again, better revivify the old 
tortures at their worst than give 
way to this. 

She dressed herself, forgetful of 
the rain, in a light cloak and her 
usual little thin schoolroom dress, 
and then started, in a bitter cold 
wind and with the rain driving sheer 
in her face, upon her errand. When 
she got to the end of her walk it 
was still a quarter to five; and ‘as 
she was ashamed to remain too long 
with no ostensible object in the shop, 
she walked up and down until in- 
deed she was thoroughly wet to the 
skin, for the rain was pouring now, 
until five minutes to five. Then 
with that extraordinary sense of 
guilt of which most of us are sus- 
ceptible when we are not going to 
commit anything wrong, she walked 
into the shop. 

The girl behind the counter eyed 
her sourly as she entered, bringing 
with her the cold, clinging fog of the 
street, and desired her, tartly, to 
observe that there was a stand for 
umbrellas at the door. 

‘I am very wet, and I should be 
glad to have shelter for a few 
minutes,’ Esther stammered, with 
all the conscious shame of a tongue 
unversed in artifice. ‘And I want 
a copy-book and some pens, and a 
bottle of ink—blue ink, if you 
please.’ 

Now, the shopwoman knew as 
well as she knew herself that the 
girl came into the shop with inten- 
tions respecting something or some 
person unconnected with stationery. 
Still, a customer is a customer; and 
London shopkeepers are whole 
worlds beyond the capacity for curi- 
osity in any matter not directly 
affecting their own interest. In a 
country town a woman thus placed 
must, by a law of her nature, have 
. asked questions: the Londoner, her 
first disgust at the damp over, just 
produced the copy-book, pens, and 
blue ink, and lapsed back into in- 
difference over her embroidery. If 
the girl had fallen down in a fit, or 
fallen dead, or stayed five minutes, 
or an hour, or indeed any time short 
of the period at which the gas was 
turned off, she could scarce have 
brought her mind up to the exer- 
tion of thinking of her again. 
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Five o’clock struck, and then the 
quarter past five; and then the fog 
thickened so that it was impossible 
to discern the features even of the 
nearest passers-by; and then the 
sickening thought came upon Esther 
that Paul must have past without 
her seeing him, and that all that re- 
mained for her was to go home 
again. She was bodily weak; had 
scarcely eaten anything all day ; and 
in addition to her disappointment a 
chill of childish terror overcame her 
at the thought of having to walk 
alone through the crowded desola- 
tion of the London streets. In all 
her life she had never so realized 
that state which the Germans hap- 
pily term ‘ God-forsaken’ as at this 
moment. She was too thoroughly 
beaten for any of the old instincts 
of pride to come to her help; too 

ily miserable, too cold, too wet, 
too weak, to be conscious of the 
unreasonableness of her despair. In 
fact, she had walked a mile or two 
through the rain to see a certain 
human face; and had missed seeing 
it: and now had just to walk home 


. again to a good dinner, and good 


fire, and every other creature com- 
fort of life. But, in imagination, she 
had roused herself by strong endea- 
vours into making one more effort 
at seeing the only thing she desired 
to live for; and had missed it; and 
there was nothing more to make her 
hold on to this wretched mockery 
of life! And one of the grand 
characteristics of the disorder of love 
is that all its greatest tortures, like 
its greatest enjoyments, are those 
which the sufferer’s own imagination 
coins. Hence the reason why they 
are so far worse to bear than those of 
other passions. For in imagination 
not the body only, not the mind 
suffers ; but thesoul—ourself! That 
which one day we can conceive of as 
enjoying or assuffering in an entirely 
different state to this unequal part- 
nership in which it is now involved. 

Among the beautiful fancies 
which so many of the old Catholic 
legends unfold, none is, I think, 
more beautiful than the well-known 
image of what shall constitute hell. 
‘For in this is hell: that, after the 
dissolution of this earthly body, the 
soul shall straightway be drawn up- 
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ward towards God, and shal! see 
Him and feel His presence; and 
then, when she has tasted to the 
fall the exceeding rapture of love, 
shall be severed from all love and 
all light for evermore.’ 

Of such a hell most of us have 
had some foretaste through the 
medium of our earthly desires. 
Esther Fleming experienced its 
very dregs of bitterness now, when 
after the short-lived, pictured rap- 
ture of seeing Paul, she had got 
outside the shop door and stood a 
second irresolute, with the cold wet 
wind beating cruelly in her face, 
before she could summon up courage 
enough to make her way home along 
the dark, and by this time crowded, 
pavement. 

‘Esther!’ said a voice close be- 
hind her ear, as she stood there 
shrinking and irresolute. ‘Child! 
what, in God’s name, brings you 
here at such an hour ?” 

Had a ray of warm, delicious light 
direct from heaven, had the ecstacy 
of gazing upon an angel’s face been 
suddenly vouchsafed to one of the 
saints of old, some winter’s mid- 
night, in his icy, barren cell, it 
could scarce have flooded his heart 
with rapture greater than that 
which smote Miss Fleming’s frozen 
breast as she heard Paul’s voice. 
From darkness to light, from cold to 
warmth, from absence, from despair 
to him! It was a sudden break 
from heaven: I used no metaphor. 
The nearest approach to a foretaste 
(or a recollection) of another state 
than any of us can ever know. And 
in the instinctive bound of all hu- 
man hearts in moments of intense 
human passion like this; in the 
sudden involuntary rush of thank- 
fulness—we know not to whom !— 
in the realization, for about twenty 
seconds, of our own capacity for in- 
finite happiness, is an indirect evi- 
dence of God and of the godlike 
within us, which I really think 
metaphysicians have too much 
neglected. 

Twenty seconds—Esther’s beati- 
tude lasted no longer. Then came 
reality; burning humiliation that 
Paul should have seen her; burn- 
ing shame for the words in which, 
unless she took refuge in direct 
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falsehood, she must explain being 


met in such a position. 

*I came out too late,’ she stam- 
mered. ‘I wanted a copy-book for 
Natty, and I took shelter here, and 
I think it got very suddenly dark 
to-night.’ 

He did not reply by one word; 
but he took her hand, drew ii 
quietly within his arm, and walked 
on with her down the street. When 
they had gone about a dozen yards, 
he led her under a large projecting 
portico, which at once formed a 
protection from the weather, and 
also, owing to the house being 
empty and the door unlighted, from 
the observation of the passers-by. 

‘Esther, are you aware that it is 
raining hard ?’ 

‘ Yes, I know it: I shall soon be 
home.’ 

‘Do you know,’ laying his hand 
upon her shoulder, ‘ that you are in 
a@ poor, wretched little cloak, and 
that you are wet through ” 

‘ Not—not quite, I think, sir.’ 

‘Do you know,’ taking her cold, 
gloveless hand in both of his, ‘ that 
you are chilled to the very bone, 
and that if you are not laid up with 
fever to-morrow it will be no fault 
of yours ?” 

‘I don’t think it would matter 
much if I was; but I shall not be; ° 
I’m not going to be ill.’ 

‘Do you know that it is dan- 
gerous, that it is wrong, for a girl of 
your age to wander about alone in 
the streets of London at such an 
hour ?’ 

She was silent: but she tried, 
quite in vain, to take her hand away 
from him. 

‘Esther, what did you come out 
here for to-night?” 

No answer. 

‘ Esther, what did you come for? 
Will you tell me, or will you let me 

ess ?” : 

She was stonily silent for a minute 
or two—as was her custom always 
before the overflow of any strong 
emotion — then out it came. ‘I 
thought I’d see you once more, and 
I waited and you didn’t pass, and I 
thought I had missed you, Mr. Chi- 
chester.’ And then a stifled sob. 

There was an ominous silence for 
two or three minutes; after which 














an empty cab happened to drive 
slowly down the street in their di- 
rection, and Mr. Chichester hailed 
it. ‘ You had better let me see you 
home,’ he remarked, after he had 
placed Esther inside; ‘ it is too late 
for you to go alone.’. And as she 
neither said yes nor no, he got in 
beside her, and they drove off. 

‘Poor, little, cold hands!’ said 
Paul; and he took one of them in 
his again ; ‘ poor, little, kind, patient 
face, that would brave cold, and 
rain, and darkness for my sake!’ 

And he kissed her. 

‘ Esther,’ after a minute or two, 
* [have told you, cruel times enough, 
that I can’t marry you. I don't 
repeat it now, because’—and here 
Paul’s own voice faltered —‘ because, 
child, now that I see what kind of 
materials your love and your cha- 
racter are made of, I scarce know 
what is honour and what is duty for 
me. But I swear one thing, from 
this night forth the choice shall rest 
with you. 1’ll not leave you again, 
never fear that! You shall know 
all my life, and such as it is my life 
is yours.’ 

I don’t think all men would take 
this tone at the precise moment 
when a woman had compromised 
herself irrevocably for their sake ; 
but you must remember Paul was 
not a man of the world, and also 
that there was a decided taint of 
eccentricity in the Chichester blood. 

‘The choice mine? Oh, Mr. 
Chichester! how can that ever be? 
I know you can’t marry me, and I 
submit to it. All I wish is that we 
should remain friends, and that 
when I go back home you should 
write to me—once or twice in a 
month, perhaps, at first.’ 

‘ Esther,’ drawing her closer to his 
side, ‘do you mean what you say? 
Would a cold compact of friendship 
really make you happy ?” 

‘1 don’t think I spoke of happi- 
ness at all, Mr. Chichester. I’m not 
likely to be very happy while I live.’ 

‘ Are you not happy now?’ 

‘Sir, I am frightened! I wish I 
was at home with Jane.’ 

He let go her hand; he took his 
arm from round her instantly. ‘ You 
will be home with Jane directly, 
and you will then, at my request, 
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go straight to your bed, and try to 
sleep. With a weaker constitution 
than yours, such an escapade as the 
one you have thought fit to engage 
in to-night might cost a brain fever, 
but I am not afraid of you. Esther,’ 
after a minute, ‘do you consider 
yourself engaged to me ?’ 

‘No, Mr. Chichester; I do not, 
indeed. I know very well that I 
am not.’ 

‘I’m not certain of it myself; but 
we shall both be surer on the point 
in a few days. Miss Fleming, have 
I ever told you where I live?” 

‘You have not. You have put 
me down, consistently, whenever I 
have even tried remotely to find 
out.’ 

‘Then I will tell you now. I live 
in St. John’s Wood — Richmond 
Cottages ;—no, you will never re- 
member all that. I'll give you the 
written address when the cab stops. 
Will you come and pay me a visit ?’ 

‘ Yes, sir.’ 

‘That is right. You put on no 
conventional affectation, because you 
know I wouldn’t ask you to do a 


- thing that would really harm you. 


Come, let me see; Sunday—-Monday 
—I can manage to be at home all 
Tuesday afternoon. Come on Tues- 
day, between three and four in the 
afternoon.’ 

* Yes, Mr. Chichester.’ 

‘And prepare, child’—they were 
within a hundred yards of the Scotts’ 
house, and somehow her hand was 
in his again— prepare for a dark 
story, for I'm going to tell you 
mine ; prepare for a dark household, 
for I’m going to introduce you to 
mine, and also,’ for a moment , he 
hesitated, fearfully agitated, ‘to the 
companion of my life. Esther, good- 
night.’ 

He took a letter, containing his 
address, from his pocket, and gave 
it her as they stopped at the Scotts’ 
house: he kissed her cold hands 
three or four times over, and then 
they parted without another word. 

He loved her; his kisses were 
warm upon her hands, upon her 
lips; it was to rest with her to be 
his wife or not. But as Esther 
stole up unnoticed to her lonely 
room, the very chill of death itself 
seemed to be upon her heart. 
2N 
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She knew that if a renunciation 
was to come from her lips, she 
would be inflexible, even though 
the whole of her happiness should 
be the sacrifice she must offer up. 
This morning she could have done 
it, perhaps, in a different spirit; 
could have said, even as the Hebrew 
maiden said of old, ‘Do to me ac- 
cording to that which hath pro- 
ceeded out of thy mouth.’ But the 
first touch of possession had swept 
over her love now, and unleavened 
it for ever of the heroic. 

Paul had kissed her! 

What was duty, what was hero- 
ism, if all that remained to her of 
life—thirty or forty arid years, per- 
haps—had to be passed away from 
Paul? 


CHAPTER XLII. 
PAUL’S HOME. 


The succeeding days passed by in 
a kind of dull dream, the nights in 
a state of feverish excitement, where- 
in real sleep or coherent reasoning 
waking were alike denied to her; 
but still Esther Fleming kept as 
usual to her duties, and was in no 
danger of brain fever. On Sunday 
she struggled with the child as usual 
through the three first questions of 
the catechism; on Monday she at- 
tended Miss Dashwood through one 
of her daily courses of millinery ; on 
Tuesday—the day that was to be 
the black or white day of her life— 
she even forced herself to sit down 
and write a letter to David. If 
things ended as—as her own fore- 
boding told her they must end, she 
would not, she thought, be able to 
write just at first; and so it would 
be well now, while she could yet 
measure her strength, to forewarn 
them of her return. 

*T am well in health,’ she stated 
in this letter, which was quite calm 
and well expressed, and written in 
her usual hand, ‘ but I am doubtful 
if the life here is one I can live long. 
Remind Joan that she once said she 
thought I could earn my livelihood, 
if I chose it, at Countisbury, and 
beg of her to be prepared at any 
time for my return home.’ 

She was calm when she left the 
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Scotts’ house; calm till she began 
to feel that she must be close to 
Paul’s; then all her courage for- 
sook her, as women’s courage does 
forsake them, in a second, and with 
the very inconsistency of cowardice, 
she stopped the cab suddenly, and 
dismissed it without even asking the 
driver how far she was still from 
her destination. 

As chance willed, she was already 
there. She had scarcely walked a 
dozen hurried steps when the well- 
known accents of Paul’s voice struck 
on her ear. In another moment 
her hand was in his, and she was 
standing, scarce knowing what she 
did or said in her agitation, at the 
threshold of his house. 

‘I thought you would do some- 
thing of the kind,’ he remarked, 
after hearing her singularly incon- 
sequential reasons for dismissing 
the cab. ‘I felt sure you would 
either have lost the address alto- 
gether, or forgotten the number, or 
made some other equally trivial 
mistake ; and so, as a kind of forlorn 
hope, I stationed myself at the gate 
to look out for you. I hope you 
admire my flowers, Miss Fleming? 
This piece of ground between the 
house and the area rails, which I 
dare say you country-people would 
consider too narrow for a garden- 
path, is what we Londoners are 
proud to call a garden. Stay a 
moment, and I believe I can really 
find you one or two white violets.’ 

His voice was very quiet,—too 
quiet to be thoroughly natural ; his 
face pale, and more worn than she 
had ever seen it, save on that day 
when she and the Dashwoods had 
followed him in his walk. Miss 
Fleming felt that he was striving to 
rally, not her nerves alone, but his 
own, before taking her into the 
house. And feeling this, she did 
rally—yes, and was able to stand 
and talk to him for some minutes, 
almost in her old unconstrained 
manner, as he gathered her a few 
spring-flowers and pointed out, but 
with somewhat forced spirits, the 
capabilities which a dozen square 
feet of London earth might, in a 
master’s hands, afford. 

‘I don’t think, you have noticed 
the ‘plate upon my door yet,’ he re- 
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marked, when the conversation had 
dropped so suddenly and utterly 
that there was no longer the barest 
excuse for remaining outside; ‘or, 
if you have noticed it, you are too 
well-bred to let me be aware that 
you have done so. Look here, and 
confess by how much your interest 
in me has deteriorated !’ 
This was what the plate bore. 


Pav. CHICHESTER, 
Teacher of Mathematics. 


*Mr. Chichester, nothing could 
alter me,’ said Esther, very low and 
very hurriedly. ‘ As far as this goes, 
I am not even surprised. I’ve often 
thought that you knew something, 
by experience, of the kind of life 
that mine is destined to be.’ 

‘I don’t think you know what 
that is, Miss Fleming; but come 
in—come in at once,’ he interrupted 
himself, quickly. ‘ We are cowards, 
both of us; but the inevitable mo- 
ment can’t be staved off any longer, 
try what we will. Come in: I bid 
you welcome to my house. You are 
the first visitor that has ever crossed 
its threshold since I inhabited it.’ 

He opened the door, drew her 
hand within his arm, and led her 
into a small sitting-room on the 
ground-floor,—his own especial 
room, as Esther’s instinct told her 
the moment that she entered it. 

‘You look pale, Miss Fleming. 
You have not recovered from your 
exploits on Saturday. Sit in this 
easy chair—it’s my own, and there- 
fore you may rely upon its being 
comfortable—and wait patiently 
while I get you a glass of wine. 
Pardon me, you must take it. For 
the time being, you are in my power, 
and must do just what I tell you.’ 

He took both her hands and made 
her sit down in the place he had 
offered ; then he helped her to take 
off her cloak and hat; and then he 
got her a glass of wine—performing 
all these offices with that kindly 
little masculine roughness, so infi- 
nitely sweeter to women than are 
the finished graces of men merely 
accustomed to society, and versed in 
the minute science of conventional 
petits soins, 

Mrs. Strangways had never once 
made Paul understand that he was 


to put on her opera-cloak, unasked, 
during all the time she had had him 
for an attendant. 

‘ That’s better: there’s a tinge of 
colour in your face now. You look 
a shade more like the healthy young 
person who stood beside me that 
first night on the balcony at Wey- 
mouth ; a shade less like the ghost 
that flitted suddenly before me in 
Oxford Street on Saturday. Esther, 
do you feel strong ?” 

* Quite strong, now. I was a little 
tired till you made me take the 
wine.’ 

‘ You're not in the least nervous? 
You wouldn’t give way at anything 
you had to hear or see?’ 

‘I would not give way a bit. I 
never do. I haven't been trained to 
it. My cousin Joan hates scenes. 
You need not be afraid of me, Mr. 
Chichester.’ 

‘ That is right. Now, answer me 
one question. Have you ever heard 
anything about my family-history ? 

‘Nothing; except that you have 
separated yourself from your rela- 
tions for years. You have told me 
that yourself, you know; I also 
heard something about it from my 
Aunt Thalia, before I ever saw you 
at Weymouth.’ 

‘Very well. Now I am going, in 
the fewest possible words, to give 
you the reason of this estrangement. 
Among other things you have heard, 
no doubt, that madness, in one form 
or another, is supposed to be heredi- 
tary in our family? 

* Yes, I have heard it.’ 

‘Esther, when I was a child of 
seven years old, my father died. 
Not so much, of course, from what 
I recollect, as from what I have 
gained from others, I know now 
that he was a man averse to worldly 
pursuits; sedate, studious, am- 
bitionless. He was also poor. As he 
neither cared for society nor for 
advancement—as he neglected his 
rich friends, and spent what money 
he had upon his poor ones—there 
was, naturally, reason enough for 
the world in general to call him 
eccentric—the family malady deve- 
loping itself under one of its milder 
forms. My mother especially—the 
very weakest of God’s creatures I 
ever knew—failed to discover any 
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of the noble points in Hildebrand 
Chichester’s ¢ ter. She came 
of a commonplace family. She was 
herself (I speak quite coldly, Esther, 
I outgrew the whole of my love for 
her) the very type and essence of 
commonplace, and all the better 
parts of her husband’s nature were 
simply a sealed book to her. Like 
all such minds, she was thoroughly 
fixed in her opinions. Nothing 
shook her in any idea she had taken 
up. She neither retrograded nor 
progressed. My father was eccen- 
tric: she had married into a mad 
family, and must ‘make the best of 
it. She spoke frequently of the 
mysterious dealings of Providence, 
and of the cross she had to bear; 
and, I suppose, would have been 
convinced by nothing short of direct 
revelation that Hildebrand Chiches- 
ter was a man of great mental, as 
well as moral strength, who had had 
the ill-fortune to ally himself with 
a woman considerably below the 
dead level of mediocrity in all things. 

‘I get warm when I speak of my 
father; and I began by promising 
you that I would be brief. I must 
condense more. When I was seven 
years old, he died suddenly; and, 
as his income had been derived 
nearly exclusively from an annuity, 
his widow and children were left 
very badly off indeed. Well, Pro- 
vidence, which had before provided 
my mother with a poor and eccen- 
tric husband, stood her in better 
stead now. She was still a very 
beautiful woman—I will show you 
a likeness of her some day; her 
weeds and her seclusion were neither 
of them of very long duration; and 
just one twelvemonth after my 
father’s death, the Honourable Fre- 
derick Carew had seen her face suf- 
ficiently often in public places to 
fall in love with her, and offer to 
make her his wife. 

‘Esther, though I tell you I out- 
lived my love for her, some of the 
old pain overcomes me as I have to 
speak in direct words of my mother’s 
conduct. But the story can’t be 
told otherwise! I was not her only 
child. A daughter, several years 
older than myself, was her first- 
born;—mark this, her irsi-born 
child. A creature with a fair face 
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like her own ; but from whose inno- 
cent lips neither heartlessness nor 
injustice could ever come. A crea- 
ture on whom, in,our language, 
God’s hand was heavily laid; but 
who was yet never to know any of 
that worse bitterness of life which 
it is the exclusive prerogative of 
human thought and human intelli- 
gence to feel.’ Paul stopped ab- 
ruptly. 

‘And this child died, Mr. Chi- 
chester?’ Esther asked, but with 
trembling lips, for her heart began 
to divine a ghastly truth ;—‘ died, 
and her mother never mourned for 
her?’ 

‘This child lived. This child 
lives—I may well say so, for she is, 
and always will be a child. This 
child is the companion of my life. 
Wait, and I will tell you all. 

‘When my mother entered upon 
her second engagement, she divined 
that so heavy a burthen as a help- 
less, imbecile child would not be an 
incentive to marriage in the mind 
of Mr. Carew; divined rightly 
there, as you will see—and my 
sister’s very existence was studi- 
ously ignored before him. I recol- 
lect perfectly being trained never 
to mention Magdalen (’twas my 
father’s favourite name, and he had 
her called so, little thinking that 
the hapless child would never know 
either temptation or repentance 
while she bore it!)—TI recollect being 
trained never to mention her in Mr. 
Carew’s presence; and I acted m 
part with the aptitude that I remar 
most young children show for false- 
hood, simply as falsehood; and my 
mother acted hers; and the settle- 
ments were drawn out, and the 
wedding-day was fixed, and they 
were married ! 

‘I remember that day as clearly 
as I remember my meeting with 
you on Saturday. My mother never 
intended, of course, to attempt to 
conceal her daughter’s existence 
from Mr. Carew after the marriage. 
What she wanted was for the mar- 
riage to pass over quietly, and then 
to prepare him by degrees, during 
their wedding-tour, for the child 
whom she would have to present to 
him upon his return. And to carry 
out this plan she had hired the 
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small farnished house we lived in 
for another quarter, and had en- 

a woman for the special pur- 
pose of taking charge of Magdalen 
and myself until her return. But 
the truth was destined to come out 
somewhat more bluntly than she 
had calculated on. Mr. Carew was 
introduced to his step-daughter 
upon his marriage-day, and through 
my agency,—thus: 

‘My mother informed me I was 
too young to accompany the bridal- 
party to the church, but promised 
me that I should appear at the 
breakfast upon their return—at 
which honour, I doubt not, I was 
as proud as children ordinarily are 
of any opportunity of displaying 
themselves in new clothes. At all 
events, I recollect as I stood alone 
at the dining-room window, waiting 
for their return, a sudden desire 
coming across me to exhibit myself 
in my new finery to Magdalen. I 
was perfectly aware that, for some 
cause I did not understand, she was 
to be kept out of Mr. Carew’s sight, 
and had no intention of disobeying 
my mother’s orders. The gratifica- 
tion of my own vanity was simply 
what influenced me, and, as this is 
@ passion nearly as strong in some 
children as in most men, you will 
understand that I did not reason 
long, when the intoxicating image of 
poor Magdalen’s surprise had once 
taken possession of my fancy. 

‘Esther, the girl was not then 
what in after-years she became. Of 
sequence, of coherence of ideas she 
was, I am willing to believe, inca- 
pable, although my own recollec- 
tion don’t supply me with evidence 
on the point. ‘That she was able to 
join in my play, that she was sus- 
ceptible of pain and pleasure, I 
know. I recollect, at this moment, 
the surprised look of her face when 
I rushed in upon her in my bridal 
array, the eagerness with which she 
fell toexamining the different details 
of my dress—above all, a little knot 
of white flowers and ribbon, that 
one of the servants had pinned upon 
my breast. You know, or you can 
guess at her love for white flowers 
(for whom but ‘her should I ever 
have spent the money that you have 
known me do?) During the last 


few months even that has weakened ; 
but for years the constant 

sion of fresh white flowers was the 
solitary desire of her life,—the soli- 
tary thing that gave her pleasure. 
And this has always seemed to me 
to be connected with some dim re- 
collection of my mother’s i 
day—the /ast day, mind you, on 
which anything belonging to human 
affection, or human interest, was 
her portion. 

‘If she thought so much of my 
dress and of one wedding-favour, 
how must she be impressed by the 
sight of the grand breakfast-table, 
and all its profusion of ornaments 
and flowers, down below? The 
transition of thought was an easy 
one; and chance favoured me, by 
the absence of Magdalen’s nurse, in 
carrying it into execution. You 
know how time would pass to two 
young children looking at new and 
forbidden sweets! Before I thought 
I had been five minutes in the room, 
there was a sudden awful sound of 
footsteps in the passage, a murmur 


. of voices, a rustling of silk, and my 


mother and her husband stood at 
the door of the room. 

‘ God forbid that I should attempt, 
minutely, to describe that scene to 
you! My mother’s weak endeavours 
to screen herself from the result of 
her own falsehood, Mr. Carew’s 
coarse rage, the astonishment of the 
guests, poor Magdalen’s stupefied 
face, as she turned first to one then 
to another, in the vain endeavour to 
understand the contention of which 
she dimly understood herself to be 
the cause! Every one of these de- 
tails is imprinted for ever upon my 
brain, but I need not speak of them 
to you. The results of that day, the 
sequel of the story, are all with 
which I have any concern now.’ 

“* Let her be taken, let her be taken 
for ever from my sight!” These, or 
words like these, were what Mr. 
Carew employed, when, his passion 
having somewhat cooled, my mother 
was attempting to reason with him. 
“Td as soon live in a mad-house 
myself as have one of these creatures 
brought under my roof! The young 
one,” turning with a glance to me, 
“ is bad enough, but him I bargained 
for. Of the other I will know no 
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more than I did an hour ago. And 
you, madam,” he added to my mo- 
ther, “ will do wisely in furthering 
my forgetfulness.” ’ 

‘Well, Esther, from that day I 
saw Magdalen no more. You know 
what a child’s memories, what a 
child’s affections are! Upon my 
mother’s return from abroad I went 
to live at Newton. I had the freedom 
of a country life, the liberty which is 
the usual portion of unloved, un- 
tended children. At the end of a 
twelvemonth I had my little brother 
Oliver. What should I think of 
Magdalen? I was forbidden to 
speak of her. In time I remem- 
bered her only as I remembered 
London and my father, and all the 
other things gone for ever out of 
my life. The scene upon my 
mother’s marriage-day had not been 
of a nature to make me wish for any 
renewal of the subject. I knew 
that Magdalen, for some reason be- 
yond my grasp, was under a ban, 
and that only some very slight 
difference between us—my age, per- 
haps, or my utter insignificance— 
prevented me from sharing the same 
fate. 

*I don’t want to use any hard 
words. Mr. Carew and my mother 
acted, doubtless, according to the 
light that was in them. He was 
not the only man in the world who 
would have repudiated the forced 
duty of taking under his charge an 
alien, imbecile child. There have 
been numberless instances of women 
feeling not alone want of affection, 
but actual repugnance for their own 
offspring. As regards myself, I have 
no cause of complaint against the 
Carews. My stepfather looked upon 
me from first to last with complete 
aversion ; but the old Lord Feltham 
took somewhat of a liking to me— 
half, I think, out of spite to my step- 
father, whom he despised, and was 
wont to call half-witted—and on his 
death-bed made his onlyson promise 
to assist my mother in my educa- 
tion and start in the world. 

‘And this Francis Carew,’ after- 
wards the late Lord Feltham, did. 
He was a man of as small a brain, of 
views as narrow, as his cousin— 
looking with the same righteous 
horror upon the hereditary curse of 
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the Chichesters, and pronouncing as 
just the sentence of banishment that 
had been passed upon my unhappy 
sister. Personally, too, 1 believe = 
disliked me: he had no children of 
his own, and the subject and the 
sight of children alike irritated him : 
but he had a strong idea (much 
stronger than had my stepfather 
whose passions were too strong for 
him to be cautious) of keeping all 
family disgrace, foremost amongst 
which he classed poverty, out of 
sight of the world. His cousin 
Frederick had been fool enough to 
marry a widow without money and 
with children. One of these child- 
ren, an idiot, they had wisely shut 
away for life ; the other, not an idiot, 
couldn’t be so easily disposed of. 
Then he must be educated. The 
future Lord Feltham’s brother must 
be in the position of a gentleman. 
The boy must be educated: and 
educated I was. I went to Harrow, 
I went to college, and on my twen- 
tieth birthday was informed by 
Lord Feltham that he was about to 
obtain for me a commission in the 
army.’ 

‘ And then you broke with them 
all, Mr. Chichester? This is the part 
of the story I have already heard.’ 

‘ Then I broke with them, Esther. 
You are right. Then I broke with 
them! On my twentieth birthday, 
after tendering my thanks to Lord 
Feltham and my stepfather for the 
assistance they had given my mother 
in my education, I inquired, in the 
midst of a full family conclave, for 
my sister, Magdalen. 

‘My mother cast her eyes towards 
heaven and searched for her hand- 
kerchief, Lord Feltham and my 
stepfather put the question curtly 
aside. So I repeated it. Up to that 
time I had been treated as a boy, I 
remarked, on the subject of my 
sister. Now that I was a boy no 
longer I wished to hear where she 
was living, as I intended to go and 
see her,’ 

‘Do you remember the day I 
married your mother, sir?’ cried out 
Mr. Carew, whitening with rage. 
‘ Because, if you do, I wonder at 
your daring to allude tothis subject 
in my presence.’ 

‘T answered that I remembered it 
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accurately—as indeed I did—and I 
also added that I felt shame when I 
counted up the number of years 
that had since elapsed without Mag- 
dalen’s face having been seen among 
us.’ Then he added 

‘No, Esther. I will not go into 
it all to you. Why, in truth, should 
I? Iam not seeking to shock you 
with accounts of the cold inhumanity 
of those narrow hearts and brains, 
but simply to show in what especial 
manner Magdalen came to fall into 
my hands, 

‘When our conversation was 
ended, Lord Feltham gave me my 
unhappy sister’s address, with fullest 
warning that unless I left my family 
disgrace to moulder where it was, I 
was to look for no more assistance 
from his hands, and that evening I 
bade my mother farewell and left 
Newton. 

* “You are mad, Paul,” were her 
last words to me. “ After all Lord 
Feltham’s kindness and my prayers 
you are going to turn out just as 
senseless and headstrong as your 
poor, dear father. Magdalen is per- 


fectly well cared for. where she is. ° 


What good can it do either you or 
herself to disturb her?” 

‘I replied that I would judge for 
myself, and I did so. Yes, Esther, I 


did so! Before noon of the next 
day I held my sister in my arms. 
‘But, great God, how changed! 
My childish remembrance was of a 
soft-faced, soft-voiced girl, who used 
to laugh and join with me in my 
play, and whose vacancy of intellect 
was at least not glaring enough to 
show itself to me—I saw a wan, 
faded woman; with less, far less 
than a child’s intellect, but with an 
unspeakable, unmistakable look of 
the pain that ought only to belong 
to us, who think and know what 
life is, upon her vacant face. I re- 
membered a girl who used to kiss 
me and soothe me, in her poor way, 
in all my childish sorrows; I found 
a woman in whose bereft heart all 
capacity for, all knowledge even of 
human affection, was for ever with- 
ered and dead. What she might 
have been, I can never know. I have 
refrained long from even speculating 
on that point. Whatshe was as a 
child I know, what I found her I 
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know. And at the time I rested 
simply upon that knowledge—and 
acted on it. 

‘She had lived with the people, 
an honest enough country labourer 
and his wife, in whose hands I found 
her, nearly four years, they informed 
me. They didn’t know her name, 
nor yet where his lordship had had 
her kept before. There was no par- 
ticular change in her state during 
this time, only perhaps she noticed 
less. Her health was pretty good, 
considering she lived quite in two 
rooms, and never took the air. They 
weren’t accustomed to mad people, 
and wouldn’t be sorry to give her 
up now that the children were 
growing older. Lord Feltham had 
put it in their way because a brother 
of the man, or of the woman, I for- 
get these kind of details, had been 
his father’s valet. 

‘ You look white, child. The story 
is a sickening one, but ‘tis nearly 
told. The moment 1 saw my sister 
Magdalen’s face, my determination 
was formed. All I had to do was to 
find out the money obligations under 
which I stood, as regarded her, to 
Lord Feltham and Mr. Carew. In 
answer to my inquiries on the sub- 
ject I was referred to the family so- 
licitor, and from him I learned that 
Magdalen Chichester had been sup- 
ported, strictly, through and upon 
her own means. With the strange 
foresight of parental love, my father 
had appointed in his will that, should 
my mother marry again, the sum of 
fifty pounds a year was to be applied 
under my mother’s guardianship, for 
her use; and in the event of this 
second marriage, it was further ap- 
pointed that upon my attaining the 
age of twenty-one I was to become 
my “afflicted sister Magdalen’s sole 
guardian for the remainder of her 
life.” The rest of his money, scarcely 
amounting to a hundred pounds a 
year more, was left to my mother, 
and this Mrs. Carew now enjoys, 
and, I doubt not, will enjoy for 
another quarter of a century, at 
least, as pin-money. On her death, 
I believe, it is to come to me. 

‘I became her guardian, Esther, 
as I am now and ever shall be. It 
was no fine or exalted sentiment 
whatever that made me act as I did. 
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Any man possessed of common 
human passions or human affections 
must have done the same. Upon one 
side, the bounty of people whom I 
despised and the cold-blooded re- 
nunciation of one of the nearest and 
strongest ties of life—upon the 
other, work and poverty, certainly, 
but independence, and the power to 
stand by the poor, bereft being who 
had no friend on earth but myself. 
Lad as I was, and accustomed till 
then to defer wholly to the will and 
opinion of others, it never even oc- 
cured to me to doubt as to what my 
line of conduct must be. Accident 
decided by what means my bread 
and Magdalen’s should be earned. 
The brother of one of my college- 
friends required a travelling tutor 
for six months. I accompanied him, 
leaving Magdalen in good hands 
during the interval, found that I 
had somewhat of a speciality for tui- 
tion, and on my return—I was just 
one-and-twenty then—succeeded in 
obtaining a mathematical mastership 
to a private school near Kensington. 

‘Those were uphill days, Esther, 
as you may believe. But, although 
my abilities are not more than those 
of other men, I had an indomitable 
determination in me to succeed that 
would, I believe, have moved moun- 
tains. Nothing daunted me; no- 
thing disappointed me; I had Mag- 
dalen’s pale face to strengthen me. 
T had the thought of the Carews to 
goad me on to fresh endeavours. 
I have succeeded. During the last 
six years not one farthing of the 
interest of my sister’s money has 
been touched. I have even yearly 
added something to the capital. If 
I died to-morrow, Magdalen, with 
the money sunk as I intend to sink 
it for her, would have enough to 
live in the comfort and the care that 
her state demands, and will demand 
more every year that she lives. Yes, 
thank God! Ihave succeeded. And, 
looking back to these nine years of 
work, I don’t think I can say my 
life—save for her, poor soul—has 
been an unhappy one. More than 


this, Esther, these years of work 
have had the strongest influence 
for good upon my own mental 
bees 


- Why should I turn with 
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shame from that blot upon my 
’scutcheon, which is in truth no 
blot. I shouldn’t, child, save for 
something in your eyes which pleads 
to me not to speak of it. Iam by 
nature wholly of the temperament 
of my father and his people—the 
same capacity for passionate, reason- 
less emotion, the same innate dis- 
taste for action, the same fitful 
humour, the same tendency to pro- 
foundest, moody melancholy. How 
can I tell what I might have become 
in the life of mental inactivity which 
the army would have opened to 
me? As itis, from the time I was 
twenty my life has been one of 
never-ceasing, healthy work. My 
brain has been habitually submitted 
to the mechanical processes of rea- 
son until I have got to hold it, so 
to speak, in my own command. We 
contain, each of us, you know, within 
oursel ves the antagonistic powers 
which may with special training 
counterbalance almost any so-called 
irresistible or hereditary tendency 
of the bodily organism. So finely 
balanced is the machine, that a 
grain may turn it to either side; 
but I have always maintained, and 
will always maintain, that as long 
as disease has not actually changed 
the structure of the organ and so 
destroyed the possibility of reason- 
ing, it is in the power of the will to 
cast that grain. To the man whom 
birth has placed in that awful 
border-land between sanity and in- 
sanity, and who once becomes a 
slave to his lower nature, any of the 
commonest shocks of life, any dis- 
appointed hope, any delusion of the 
senses, may be fatal. The man with 
the same birthright, but whose 
brain during the progress from 
youth to maturity has been made 
flexible and habitually obedient; to 
the dictates of the rational will, 
may suffer—will suffer—more keenly 
than other men while he lives; but 
he will not be mad. The entail to 
the darkest of all human heritages 
is cut off in him, cut off—I speak it 
reverently—by his own diligent 
cultivation of such poor materials 
as were granted to him. 

‘Esther, the story is told. Wait 
a minute or two, and I will bring 
Magdalen to see you.’ 











CHAPTER XLIII. 


MAGDALEN. 


This, then, was Paul’s secret. No 
ill-assorted marriage, no fidelity to 
a passion that his heart had long 
outlived, was the barrier that stood 
between him and a new love; but 
simply a very plain, very common- 
place duty—the care of a forlorn 
and imbecile sister, whom not so 
much an irresistible duty but the 
wanton neglect of her first natural 
protector had cast upon his hands. 

One of the strange inconsistencies 
of human nature is its unwillingness 
to accept any other blow than that 
particular one for which it stood 

repared. For a wholly different, 
‘or, in one sense, a far more difficult 
position than this, Esther Fleming 
was armed, and would, doubtless, 
have fought the fight out well. But 
her heart had contracted with the 
sharp pangs of cruellest disappoint- 
ment during all the latter part of 
Paul’s history; and, when he pre- 
pared to leave her, no one word, 


either of surprise or consolation, . 


found its way to her lips. 

What, indeed, was she to say? 
Severed from him by such a rival 
as she had dreamed of, all the pride, 
all the nobleness of her heart must 
have cried out, ‘ Keep to her. 
Cherish to the last the life that has 
been bereft of allelse for your sake!’ 
This she knew she could have said ; 
could have thanked him for the 
confidence he had given her; have 
promised to remember him with 
affection while she lived, and then 
have gone away—gone far away, 
home to the old house at Countis- 
bury, to drink alone and in silence 
the dregs of the bitter cup her life 
had proved to her. 

But what was she to say now? 
Full of youth and the passion of 
youth, was she to cry, ‘For this 
phantom, for this ghost of a duty 
that others could fulfil as well, give 
up your life and all that my love 
could make your life to you? Love, 
youth, hope, what are they, com- 
pared to the straight and narrow 
path wherein you have decided it is 
your duty to keep?’ This, of course, 
was what Paul would expect from 
her; this, of course, was the renun- 


Magdalen. 
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ciation that to a lukewarm love like 
his would be so simple. For her it 
was worse than death ; it was bitter- 
ness that even the last few weeks 
had not prepared her for. And 
pride and reason alike told her that 
she must speak thus. He had said 
that the issue was to be left in her 
hands. What remained for her than 
to corroborate the fiat that he him- 
self had already tacitly pronounced, 
by telling her his history ? 

No thought of Paul’s self-sacri- 
ficed life; no thought of all the 
loveless years of his youth; no re- 
spect for the very highest qualities 
it had ever been given her to know 
in any man, rose in Esther’s mind 
during these first few minutes. She 
was capable of it all hereafter; but 
now she was simply a woman, 
smarting under the severest stroke 
a@ woman’s vanity can sustain—the 
belief, namely, that she has given 
passionate love in exchange for 
calm, tempered, reasoning friend- 
ship. And so, as she walked to the 
window, through which the soft 
sun of the spring afternoon was 
streaming, and as she smelt the 
sweetness of the spring flowers from 
Paul’s tiny garden outside, she 
realised (many human beings, I 
fancy, have done the same) that 
love was a madness; that it had 
brought her no one experience save 
misery since she had known it; and 
that she could pray—yes, that she 
could sincerely pray—God to set 
her free from it and from all in- 
fluence of Paul from this very hour. 

I don’t know whether she actually 
began the petition or not; for, just 
as her thoughts reached this point, 
the door of the sitting-room opened 
and Paul came in—Paul and his 
sister. 

At the sight of her—at the sight 
of that poor face, so like Paul’s in 
outline, so removed from his by the 
whole world of soul and brain— 
Esther’s heart sickened and stood 
still. A minute before, outraged 
pride, wounded love, had been para- 
mount in her breast; but at the 
first sight of her unhappy rival all 
petty, all selfish feeling was swept 
away for ever. She stood literally 
hushed, speechless, motionless, as 
she gazed on the face of Magdalen 
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Chichester. Just as one full of life 
and health might stand hushed, if 
led abruptly from the outside, noisy 
world into a silent chamber of 
death. 

Was it not death, indeed? death 
far more fearful than all mere bodily 
mortality? There was nothing in 
the slightest degree repulsive in the 
appearance of Paul’s sister. In 
repose, and with the expressionless 
eyes downcast, a sculptor might 
have taken her chiselled features 
still as a model for the wan, passive, 
patient face of some medizeval saint. 
What chilled you so inexpressibly 
when you first saw her was the 
quenched look, the utter want of 
every human expression, the expres- 
sion of suffering, even, upon her 
face. Earlier in life, when the weak 
brain had possessed somewhat more 
of vitality, she had possibly been 
able to suffer more; for hers was 
conspicuously one of the cases in 
which, year by year, and while the 
bodily health may improve, the one 
ray of intellect seems to flicker 
more and more feebly. But all that 
was over now; and severance from 
Paul would just have cost her no 
more, not so much perhaps, as 
severance from her nurse or from 
her accustomed room. She took her 
meals; she walked out in the sun; 
she went to her rest when they bid 
her ; she got up when they bid her; 
but all passively, without even the 
slight irritability of temper which, 
some years before, she had been 
used to show. Upon all God’s earth 
no being could live in whom not 
intelligence alone, but all the or- 
dinary physical senses of our nature 
were more utterly void and blank 
than in the bereft companion of 
Paul Chichester’s life. 

‘ Give her your flowers,’ he whis- 
pered, coming closer to Esther. ‘A 
flower is the only thing that will 
rouse her attention, and even for 
them, I think, she has well-nigh 
ceased to care. What! would you 
draw back? he added, as Esther 
faltered visibly. Can there be any- 
thing in her of which you should 
stand in dread? Let me have them, 
then, and I will give them to her.’ 

‘No, Mr. Chichester,’ and Esther’s 
voice was perfectly calm ; ‘I would 
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rather give her them myself. Will 
you have my flowers, please? Your 
brother has just picked them fresh 
from the garden.’ And she walked 
a step or two forward; she took 
Paul’s flowers from her breast— 
what right had she to them, to any- 
thing of his?—and held them out 
to his sister. 

She just raised her eyes to 
Esther’s face, took the flowers - 
sively, and then stood, as a child 
stands in the presence of strangers, 
waiting to be bid to move or to 
speak. 

‘ Magdalen will go back to Susan,’ 
said Paul, coming back tenderly to 
her side; ‘and Susan will take her 
out in the sunshine. Will Magdalen 
give her hand to Miss Fleming? 

She looked at him as she had 
looked at Esther, without speak- 
ing a word; then held out her 
hand, letting the flowers fall ua- 
heeded to the grov.nd as she did so. 
Esther Fleming took it—took that 
nerveless, unoffending hand which 
yet, as she believed, had cut in 
twain the one golden cord of her 
life, held it reverently in both of 
hers, and kissed it, 

‘And I love you better than I 
thought I coud love any woman, 
said Paul, when he came back a 
few minutes later and found her, 
pride gone, harshness gone, self, 
altogether, gone, meekly restoring 
his flowers again to their place. 
‘Esther, let me kiss you—thus— 
thus—for that kiss you gave her— 
the only kiss, God help her! that 
any lips, save mine, have given her 
since she was a child. You are 
worthy of a better fate, my poor 
Esther; but, as heaven has willed 
it, so it must be.’ 

‘Paul, you shall never leave her!’ 
but she threw her arms round his 
neck as she said it. ‘I will love you 
always; but I will never come, by 
one inch, between you and your 
duty to her,’ 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 
ALONE. 


It is not invariably the case that 
young women in a state of advanced 
civilization loye men more the better 
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they think of them; rather the re- 
verse, I imagine. But Esther did 
not belong toa highly-civilized type. 
The Dashwoods’ views of men, and 
of what men must be, had never 
really touched her. She held still 
to a lofty ideal. She believed as 
rigidly in honesty and truth as she 
did in the old-fashioned Christian 
religion that Joan had taught her; 
and the only times when her love 
for Paul had been ever shaken was 
when occasionally somewhat lax 
notions respecting traditional ar- 
ticles of her faith had fallen from 
his lips. 

But now she saw him, for the 
first time, as he was. She was 
brought face to face not with any 
ideal at all, but with Paul Chi- 
chester the living man, and her love 
was heightened immeasurably. In 
nineteen cases out of twenty—or 
probably that estimate is altogether 
false; in ninety-nine out of a hun- 
dred—the hour in which two people 
in love first see each other in their 
true character, is the hour in which 
‘both perceive they have dreamed a 


dream’ and awake from it. But - 


Esther’s imagination —rare accident! 
—had built up an ideal very near 
to what Paul really was; and she 
knew now that her instinct had 
been correct, that he was cast in that 
mould wherein the man must be cast 
whom she was to love for life—the 
most perfectly heroic, the Christian 
mould,namely. (Iendorse nothing, 
reader; I am but the recorder of 
my heroine’s opinions.) If Paul had 
at times seemed to waver where 
she was sure, had not his whole life 
been an actual working interpreta- 
tion of her religion—of the highest, 
of the only true light by which she 
believed it is given to men to walk ? 
Could there be a more Christian 
conception of duty than to accept 
unconditionally such a life as his 
had been? Could any faith be 
greater than his belief that his bitter 
lot had been simply the one best 
suited to him; not the mere result 
of blind and cruel chance, but the 
mysterious workings of a will whose 
perfect love and wisdom it never 
even occurred to him to question ? 
Could any virtue be nobler than the 
life-long fidelity with which he had 


stood to his self-im yoke— 
courageous and unshrinking, yet 
humble as a child as to the merit of 
his own abnegation ? 

She had loved Paul long; almost 
from the first hour she ever saw 
him. She had loved him passion- 
ately, instinctively; with that wild 
craving of the whole heart and brain 
which, while it can find no reason 
to offer for its excess, holds in its 
own nature the very core and es- 
sence of all true love—perfect and 
unknowing sympathy. But now 
she found an outward and visible 
form of the superiority she had 
hitherto only yearned after, in her 
idol. She saw him crowned with 
the fairest ornament, the divinest 
beauty that can ever encompass a 
human soul. She saw him suffer- 
ing, resigned, brave; and from 
loving, by an easy transition, she 
fell to worshipping him. 

The first grand dogma of all 
primitive human religion is sacri- 
fice, and Esther was essentially 
primitive and essentially human. 
As soon as she worshipped Mr. Chi- 
chester she felt (she had not done so 
before the day she worshipped him, 
mind), with all the glow of fresh 
enthusiasm, that her life could no 
longer be the colourless, loveless life 
she had pictured, but a life well 
spent, because utterly sacrificed to 
her idol. 

A letter from David Engleheart 
the morning after she had been to 
visit Paul, held out, as it seemed to 
her, immediate counsel and aid in 
the position in which she now stood. 
At another time she must have 
laughed—have laughed, and then 
have wept, over the minglement of 
the grotesque and the really sad in 
poor David’s letter. But with the 
sublime selfishness of love, all the 
significance his letter bore for her 
now was simply in as far as its con- 
tents could affect her relations with 
Paul. 

‘Come to us any day,’ the poor 
fellow wrote. ‘ Your little room is 
in order, and only waiting to re- 
ceive you. And, Esther, don’t be 
surprised, but when you come—if 
you are not here in the next fort- 
night—Joan will have married me! 
When I got your letter, my dear— 
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Chichester. Just as one full of life 
and health might stand hushed, if 
led abruptly from the outside, noisy 
world into a silent chamber of 
death. 

Was it not death, indeed? death 
far more fearful than all mere bodily 
mortality? There was nothing in 
the slightest degree repulsive in the 
appearance of Paul’s sister. in 
repose, and with the expressionless 
eyes downcast, a sculptor might 
have taken her chiselled features 
still as a model for the wan, passive, 

tient face of some mediseval saint. 

What chilled you so inexpressibly 
when you first saw her was the 
quenched look, the utter want of 
every human expression, the expres- 
sion of suffering, even, upon her 
face. Earlier in life, when the weak 
brain had possessed somewhat more 
of vitality, she had possibly been 
able to suffer more; for hers was 
conspicuously one of the cases in 
which, year by year, and while the 
bodily health may improve, the one 
ray of intellect seems to flicker 
more and more feebly. But all that 
was over now ; and severance from 
Paul would just have cost her no 
more, not so much perhaps, as 
severance from her nurse or from 
her accustomed room. She took her 
meals; she walked out in the sun; 
she went to her rest when they bid 
her ; she got up when they bid her ; 
but all passively, without even the 
slight irritability of temper which, 
some years before, she had been 
used to show. Upon all God’s earth 
no being could live in whom not 
intelligence alone, but all the or- 
dinary physical senses of our nature 
were more utterly void and blank 
than in the bereft companion of 
Paul Chichester’s life. 

‘ Give her your flowers,’ he whis- 
pered, coming closer to Esther. ‘A 
flower is the only thing that will 
rouse her attention, and even for 
them, I think, she has well-nigh 
ceased to care. What! would you 
draw back? he added, as Esther 
faltered visibly. Can there be any- 
thing in her of which you should 
stand in dread? Let me have them, 
then, and I will give them to her.’ 

‘No, Mr. Chichester, and Esther’s 
voice was perfectly calm ; ‘I would 
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rather give her them myself. Will 
you have my flowers, please? Your 
brother has just picked them fresh 
from the garden.’ And she walked 
a step or two forward; she took 
Paul’s flowers from her breast— 
what right had she to them, to any- 
thing of his?—and held them out 
to his sister. 

She just raised her eyes to 
Esther’s face, took the flowers - 
sively, and then stood, as a child 
stands in the presence of strangers, 
waiting to be bid to move or to 
speak. 

‘ Magdalen will go back to Susan,’ 
said Paul, coming back tenderly to 
her side; ‘and Susan will take her 
out in the sunshine. Will Magdalen 
give her hand to Miss Fleming? 

She looked at him as she had 
looked at Esther, without speak- 
ing a word; then held out her 
hand, letting the flowers fall ua- 
heeded to the grovnd as she did so. 
Esther Fleming took it—took that 
nerveless, unoffending hand which 
yet, as she believed, had cut in 
twain the one golden cord of her 
life, held it reverently in both of 
hers, and kissed it. 

‘And I love you better than I 
thought I could love any woman,’ 
said Paul, when he came back a 
few minutes later and found her, 
pride gone, harshness gone, self, 
altogether, gone, meekly restoring 
his flowers again to their place. 
‘Esther, let me kiss you—thus— 
thus—for that kiss you gave her— 
the only kiss, God help her! that 
any lips, save mine, have given her 
since she was a child. You are 
worthy of a better fate, my poor 
Esther; but, as heaven has willed 
it, so it must be.’ 

‘Paul, you shall never leave her!’ 
but she threw her arms round his 
neck as she said it. ‘I will love you 
always; but I will never come, by 
one inch, between you and your 
duty to her,’ 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 
ALONE. 


It is not invariably the case that 
young women in a state of advanced 
civilization love men more the better 














they think of them; rather the re- 
verse, I imagine. But Esther did 
not belong toa highly-civilized type. 
The Dashwoods’ views of men, and 
of what men must be, had never 
really touched her. She held stil! 
to a lofty ideal. She believed as 
rigidly in honesty and truth as she 
did in the old-fashioned Christian 
religion that Joan had taught her; 
and the only times when her love 
for Paul had been ever shaken was 
when occasionally somewhat lax 
notions respecting traditional ar- 
ticles of her faith had fallen from 
his lips. 

But now she saw him, for the 
first time, as he was. She was 
brought face to face not with any 
ideal at all, but with Paul Chi- 
chester the living man, and her love 
was heightened immeasurably. In 
nineteen cases out of twenty—or 
probably that estimate is altogether 
false; in ninety-nine out of a hun- 
dred—the hour in which two people 
in love first see each other in their 
true character, is the hour in which 
‘both perceive they have dreamed a 


dream’ and awake from it. But - 


Esther’s imagination—rare accident! 
—had built up an ideal very near 
to what Paul really was; and she 
knew now that her instinct had 
been correct, that he was cast in that 
mould wherein the man must be cast 
whom she was to love for life—the 
most perfectly heroic, the Christian 
mould,namely. (I endorse nothing, 
reader; I am but the recorder of 
my heroine’s opinions.) If Paul had 
at times seemed to waver where 
she was sure, had not his whole life 
been an actual working interpreta- 
tion of her religion—of the highest, 
of the only true light by which she 
believed it is given to men to walk ? 
Could there be a more Christian 
conception of duty than to accept 
unconditionally such a life as his 
had been? Could any faith be 
greater than his belief that his bitter 
lot had been simply the one best 
suited to him; not the mere result 
of blind and cruel chance, but the 
mysterious workings of a will whose 
perfect love and wisdom it never 
even occurred to him to question ? 
Could any virtue be nobler than the 
life-long fidelity with which he had 
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stood to his self-imposed yoke— 
courageous and unshrinking, yet 
humble as a child as to the merit of 
his own abnegation ? 

She had loved Paul long; almost 
from the first hour she ever saw 
him. She had loved him passion- 
ately, instinctively; with that wild 
craving of the whole heart and brain 
which, while it can find no reason 
to offer for its excess, holds in its 
own nature the véry core and es- 
sence of all true love—perfect and 
unknowing sympathy. But now 
she found an outward and visible 
form of the superiority she had 
hitherto only yearned after, in her 
idol. She saw him crowned with 
the fairest ornament, the divinest 
beauty that can ever encompass a 
human soul. She saw him suffer- 
ing, resigned, brave; and from 
loving, by an easy transition, she 
fell to worshipping him. 

The first grand dogma of all 
primitive human religion is sacri- 
fice, and Esther was essentially 
primitive and essentially human. 
As soon as she a Mr. Chi- 
chester she felt (she had not done so 
before the day she worshipped him, 
mind), with all the glow of fresh 
enthusiasm, that her life could no 
longer be the colourless, loveless life 
she had pictured, but a life well 
spent, because utterly sacrificed to 
her idol. 

A letter from David Engleheart 
the morning after she had been to 
visit Paul, held out, as it seemed to 
her, immediate counsel and aid in 
the position in which she now stood. 
At another time she must have 
laughed—have laughed, and then 
have wept, over the minglement of 
the grotesque and the really sad in 
poor David’s letter. But with the 
sublime selfishness of love, all the 
significance his letter bore for her 
now was simply in as far as its con- 
tents could affect her relations with 
Paul. 

‘Come to us any day,’ the poor 
fellow wrote. ‘ Your little room is 
in order, and only waiting to re- 
ceive you. And, Esther, don’t be 
surprised, but when you come—if 
you are not here in the next fort- 
night—Joan will have married me! 
When I got your letter, my dear— 
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you mustn’t be offended with me if 
I was wrong—the thought struck 
me that you weren’t happy in your 
new life, and I told Joan so, and 
a aye she should send for you 
ck at once. Well—I could laugh, 
child, I could put down my pen and 
laugh, though, God knows! it is no 
jesting matter — she flew back 
straight to the old subject (and after 
dropping it, and almost letting me 
feel myself quiet and comfortable 
for weeks past). If you were to 
come back to Countisbury, your 
home must be made a permanent 
home for you; and if Aunt Engle- 
heart died—good Lord! why do I 
go through all the dreary farce 
again? We’ve been asked in church, 
Esther! been asked in church, and 
after the third time of asking, I be- 
long to Joan Engleheart, and shall 
walk to the parish church and be 
married to her at any moment she 
chooses. Don’t congratulate, or con- 
dole, or anything, please, when you 
write, but just say what day you'll 
come, and Patty and I will be there 
to meet you at the bridge. And 
Esther, my dear, don’t pity me, 
even in your heart. I’d marry fifty 
Joans to get you to live with me; 
and considering the poor kind of 
fellow I am, and all the good she’s 
been to me, and how she looks after 
my money and everything, I believe 
T’m making only a right return by 
taking her for my—no, I mean by 
letting her take me for her husband. 
Her plan for you is—I don’t like it, 
though, and don’t think it necessary 
—that you and she together should 
organize a little day-school for the 
better kind of children hereabouts. 
Farmer Villicot would send you five 
at once, and the promise of a con- 
tinned supply for another dozen 
years, and John Williams would 
send two, and altogether Joan thinks 
you would start with ten or twelvo 
at least. Heaven knows, a school is 
sorely wanted for the young savages, 
but I don’t like to think of Esther 
Fleming engaged on such a task.’ 
But Esther Fleming did like to 
think of herself as so engaged ; and 
as she walked about and discharged 
her duties in the days succeeding 
her visit to Paul, her cheeks were 
flushed, her step was elastic, her 
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eyes were full of light. Of course 
you are right; it wouldn’t have 
lasted; no enthusiasm lasts; but it 
was quite genuine for the time, and, 
as must ever be the case with all 
genuine emotion, Esther believed 
firmly herself in the eternity of its 
duration. 

‘You shall have one week to de- 
cide,” were Paul’s last words when 
he had walked home with her on 
Tuesday. ‘For one week I shall 
neither see you nor write to you; 
then, this day week, at this hour, I 
shall come and hear, and abide by 
your decision. Only, before you 
give it, I shall tell you honestly 
whatever effect these intervening 
days may have worked on myself.’ 

And, as I have said, during these 
days she walked erect, and per- 
formed her duties bravely, and only 
cried by nights, and believed quite 
sincerely that she was strong enough 
to part from Paul and live all the 
remainder of her life away from him 
without a murmur. 

‘ Whatever it may be hereafter (if 
there is any hereafter), I don’t be- 
lieve in good people being rewarded 
in this world,’ said Miss Dashwood, 
suddenly, as they were sitting to- 
gether before the fire on the last 
night of Esther’s probation. ‘ Out 
of all the half-dozen people I know 
intimately, you are, beyond question, 
the best, and you are ending in 
grief, and all the rest of us well, or 
what we are willing to consider as 
well. Arthur marries Miss Lynes ; 
I, Lord Feltham; Milly has an ex- 
cellent income, a man she finds it 
possible to live with, and now this 
week-old son, whom, no doubt, as 
being part of herself, she'll love. 
Even Mrs. Strangways prospers. I 
heard to-day that her husband has 
been appointed to an excellent of- 
ficial post in Russia, and that she’s 
going to take all her dear children 
with her, and devote herself to their 
education, and think nothing of the 
world. In other words, if the Rus- 
sians think her too old to dance, 
she’ll go in for domesticity, flavoured 
by quiet home flirtations, till the 
eldest girl is sixteen, and then return 
tothe world, and flirt and manceuvre 
vicariously. Yes, this is how all we 
of the world prosper, and you, 
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Esther, who would outweigh us all 
put together in the balance of moral 
good—if such an unpleasant ma- 
chine existed, which it happily does 
not—yon are going to wear yourself 
out teaching children in Devon- 
shire, and giving up your life to a 
man who gives you up for a Quix- 
otic sense of duty. Of a truth, 
virtue doesn’t pay, and I find it 
better to be vicious!’ 

‘I don’t think anything pays,’ 
said Miss Fleming, meekly. ‘Love 
certainly does not, and pleasure, you 
say, does not; of riches I have had 
no experience. If nothing brings 
reward in this world, as well try 
duty, which, at least, may advance 
us in the next.’ 

‘I like to hear good people say 
those things, cried Miss Dashwood, 
with the hard, short laugh that was 
daily growing common with her; 
‘it brings them so completely to our 
own level after all. Self, self! Self- 


advancement, in this world or the 
next, is the one thing we live for, 
good or bad, fast or slow. Esther,’ 
breaking off, and her voice changing 
in a second, ‘I hope you'll think of - 


me sometimes ?” 

‘I shall think of you, Jane. I 
shall have little to hinder me from 
thinking of old friends.’ 

‘I fancy, you know, I should have 
been different if I’d married Ar- 
thur. If ever you marry Paul— 
don’t interrupt me; his sister might 
die; there’s at least a bare possi- 
bility of it—if ever you marry Paul, 
and you find that being the wife of 
a man one loves passionately is hap- 
piness, think of me, Esther, and of 
what I ought to have been! I shall 
never be sentimental again like this 
while I live,’ added Miss Dashwood, 
huskily. ‘In speaking this once to 
you, I’m saying good-bye to all the 
old life, and to whatever of good 
there was in me. I shall try not to 
make Lord Feltham miserable. I 
shall try to respect him, the more 
so because you once liked him’ (for 
with rare delicacy, with fine in- 
tuitive generosity, Esther had had 
the courage to tell the whole truth 
to Jane, and, in telling it, to make 
Oliver’s character shine). ‘I shall 
do my duty, and in time I shall 
come, no doubt, to take a pleasure 
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in mydiamonds! But, Esther,’ she 
came close, and laid her cold, little 
hand upon her friend’s, ‘ there was 
something capable of better things 
in me. When I laughed at the idea 
of goodness just now, and called 
love and goodness as selfish as— 
doing what I’m going to do! I 
didn’t mean it. Poverty and work, 
and self-sacrifice and all, Esther, 
you're better off than I am—Paul 
loves you! 4 
* . 

On the afternoon of the next day, 
Esther Fleming stood, at the ap- 
pointed hour, by the window of Mr. 
Scotts’ drawing-room, and waited 
for Paul Chichester’s coming. The 
smell from the lilacs in the square 
brought Countisbury vividly before 
her. She could see herself in the 
house-place, going through her mo- 
notonous daily tasks; could see her- 
self in the long summer evenings, a 
saddened woman, walking slowly 
up and down the terrace, where, 
two years ago, a girl—herself—used 
to walk with elastic step and a heart 
full of buoyancy and trust in the 
future; could imagine how a very 
few more years would bring her 
quite close to Joan and David; and 
how one or two faded letters, and 
the old Vandyke upon her wall, 
alone would remind her witha start, 
at times, that she too had once been 
young; that hope, that love, had 
once been in her very hands; and 
that love and hope had just passed 
away, silently but irrevocably, out 
of her life, as her youth had done. 

‘Esther, you never heard me 
come up. Miss Dashwood was going 
out as 1 reached the house, and gave 
me leave to enter. Let me look at 
you, child. So! It is good to see 
your face again.’ And Paul took 
her in his arms. 

For a minute she let him hold her 
so; for a minute she could not re- 
member one of the sentences—the 
well-turned, admirable sentences— 
in which she had resolved to pro- 
nounce her own death-warrant. And 
Paul profited by her silence so far 
as to hold both her hands in his, 
and read steadily all the suffering 
and all the resolve of that downcast, 
pallid face. 

‘ Esther, let me speak first,’ he said, 
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when his survey was completed. 
‘It will be best so.’ 

‘No, Mr. Chichester, no ;’ and she 
drew her hands away resolutely; 
‘I don’t want strengthening by any- 
thing that you can have to say. I 
have thought it all out; I know 
exactly what I must do.’ 

And then she told him, but not at 
all in well-turned sentences, how 
she meant to abide by her first 
resolution, and what her plans were 
for the remainder of her life. 

‘And you don’t intend to marry 
me? That seems wholly to have 
past out of your mind.’ 

‘No, sir, I don’t mean to marry 
you. You know you told me as we 
walked home that you would never 
bring a wife under the same roof 
with your sister. You are right in 
that, and it is also right that while 
you live your sister should not be 
put away from under your roof. 
These things simply are so; I 
choose the one path there is for me 
to walk in.’ 

For a moment Paul was silent; 
as &® man may well be who stands 
looking back, for the last time, upon 
the home, however dreary, however 
loveless, which yet has been his home 
for years; then he spoke, and his 
voice never faltered, never changed 
again. 

‘Esther, during the last week I 
have thought as much, probably I 
have reasoned more, than you, and I 
have come to a wholly different con- 
clusion. To what I said when I 
saw you last, I hold still. A young 
fresh life, children’s fresh faces, 
couldn’t grow up under the same 
roof with Magdalen.’ 

‘ Never—never!’ she clasped her 
cold hands passionately. ‘You 
needn’t repeat a word; I know it 
all.’ 

*You should never be brought 
under the same roof with her, and I 
know you too well to think that you 
would ever propose that she and I 
should be parted. I was wrong in 
saying the decision must come at all 
from you; the decision is for me. 
Esther, if my sister was now as she 
was even some years ago, I would 
not hesitate. If she knew me to 
the extent of missing me, or of 
looking for my coming, I would not 
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part from her—that I say and know 
to be truth. As long as her heart 
held to me by the very frailest 
thread, she should have had no 
rival; but the time is past, long 
and for ever past, when she was 
sensible of affection even for her 
own personal attendant. Do you 
remember meeting me one winter’s 
morning near Dr. Wilmot’s house 
at Bath? Did she not remember 
it? did she not remember the lone, 
red house standing out, dark and 
desolate, against the winter sky! 
‘Well, at that time my sister was 
living under his care. I had heard 
of his great ability in her class of 
disorders, and contrived—I need 
hardly say at what a sacrifice—to 
get her under his care. When she 
left him he pronounced his verdict 
upon her state, an utterly hopeless 
verdict, I do not need to tell you. 
At the same time he made me an 
offer, should I desire it at any future 
time, to take her entirely into his 
charge. 

‘Esther, I know that she will be 
better with him than with me, and 
with him I have placed her. I’m 
not a man who takes long to decide 
in these things. I felt it my duty 
to take her away from the Carews 
and work for her, and I did it. You 
have awakened me now to an alto- 
gether new sense of life; you have 
made me feel that I owe more to 
myself than I can possibly owe 
even to the very nearest human tie 
Ihave. I have done the task I set 
myself, Magdalen is well provided 
for life, and I am free—free to live, 
to breathe the healthy, common air 
of daily life, and have the cares and 
joys of other men. Will you do 
more than you have already done? 
Having brought me back to desire 
life, will you make my life indeed 
worth holding? Will you spend it 
with me?’ 

She said not a word; only in- 
stinctively she held her hand out— 
instinctively she moved a step nearer 
to his side. 

‘Your answer involves no ques- 
tion of Magdalen,mind. Four days 
ago I took her to Dr. Wilmot’s 
charge; if you refused to marry me 
I should still leave her there, and 
carry out the plan I have formed. 
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My plan is this—and it is not new, 
three years ago, when my sister was 
very ill, and the probability of my 
being left alone was forced upon me, 
I resolved upon it—I shall go to 
Australia.’ 

‘ Paul!’ 

‘Why do you look so miserable, 
child ? 

‘I could never bear you to go; 
*tis the very end of the world!’ 

‘ But the end best suited for a man 
like me, I have two friends, school- 
fellows of mine in Australia; one in 
the city of Adelaide, the other on a 
sheep-farm two or three hundred 
miles off; I shall go straight to 
Adelaide. My friend edits one of 
the first daily papers there, and will 
put me on his staff immediately I 
arrive. If I get on in town I shall 
lead a town life; if not—but I don’t 
fear—I will invest the very little 
money that I possess in the world 
in a sheep-walk. No looks of yours 
would change my intentions, my 
little Esther! I’ve had enough of 
the old world. With my new desire 
of life has come a craving for a new 
field, for thoroughly fresh employ- 
ment. The question is, will you 
come with me? You are not un- 
suited for a colonial life.’ 

‘I can sew, and I can bake, and 
indeed do all about a house, sir. 
The thing is——’ 

* Go on, please.’ 

‘Do you really want me? I don't 
know ’—here she blushed furiously ; 
‘but I feel as if it was all my doing. 
I mean that, through me, in some 
way, your life has changed, and now 
you think all you can do is—is—to 
take me with you! Mr. Chichester, 
I shall be an expense! You will be 
better alone.’ 

‘Possibly. A wife is an encum- 
brance; and then I shall have my 
friend’s fire-side to go to, his children 
to sit upon my knees. Will you 
write to me sometimes, Miss Flem- 
ing?’ 

She looked at him; and he took 
her to his breast and kissed her. 

‘You are making a miserable 
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marriage,’ Paul remarked, after a 
long silence. ‘Milly has married 
well, and in another month Jane 
will have married well. They will 
both of them have as many friends 
as they choose to pay for possessing, 
and you—yes, I mean to take you 
at once; you will not be Lady 
Feltham’s bridesmaid, you will be 
on your voyage to Australia, poor, 
friendless, and alone.’ 

‘Alone?’ but the thought made 
her come closer to his side. ‘ Alone? 
Oh Paul, I shall be with yon !’ 


MORAL. 


Reader, if you are a man of for- 
tune and desire the assistance of a 
young woman in getting rid of that 
fortune for you; if your heart 
yearns after a companion who shall 
dress extravagantly, who shall sit 
with credit at the head of your 
table, who shall make your house 
generally attractive to your friends, 
—do as Marmaduke Scott, and as 
Lord Feliham did. You need not be 
at the trouble of travelling to find 
London, Paris, 
Bath, Brighton, Cheltenham; where- 
ever you may be, you will find the 
material ready to your hand. 

Reader, if you are a man of edu- 
cation but no money, and are so 
inconceivably single-minded as to 
wish to a@ woman who shall 
be heel to you for life; if you 
have visions (God knows how, in 
this generation, they come into your 
head!) of a wife who shall work 
with and for you, cook your meat 
and mend your shirts, be your 
housekeeper and the mother of your 
children, and your own intellectual 
companion, and truest, tenderest 
friend—go and search for your 
ideal among the Devonshire Moors! 
You won't get her in large cities out 
of the classes from whom men take 
their wives. 

And, unfortunately, the Devon- 
shire Moors are every day becoming 
more enclosed. 


THE END. 
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* C’est l'amour, l’amour, l’amour, 
Qui méne le monde @ la ronde.’ 


O airily does the popular song exhibit 
the erotic creed of the light- 
hearted youth of la belle France. We 
wonder if the young and ardent Picard, 
M. Blouse Bleue—who with a happy 
equanimity is accustomed to think little 
of the conflagration of his house if only 
he has been provident enough to make 
sure that the key is in his pocket—as he 
trills the refrain upon, behind, or along- 
side the eternal white horse of his native 
province, ever thought that he had bor- 
rowed his philosophy from the easy- 
going system of Epicurus, as rendered 
in Roman numbers by the poet-martyr, 
Lucretius. In two lines—allowing for 
repetition, indeed, in one line and a 
quarter—the peasant gives the pith of 
the first twenty of the invocation to 
_ * Eneadum genctrix, hominum divumque vo- 
luptas 
Alma Venus,’ 


whom the poet, with a logic warped by 
the same fallacy as that which, long 
ages afterwards, befooled the hot, chi- 
valrous Lord Herbert of Cherbury, calls 
upon to be the divine patroness of a 
work which was to demonstrate to the 
world the grand and exhilarating fact 
of divine remoteness and insouciance. 
The painful John Mason Good thus does 
into the vernacular of the greater part 
of these islands, the lines referred 


* Parent of Rome! by gods and men beloved, 
Benignant Venus! thou, the sail-clad main 
And fruitful earth, as round the seasons roll, 
With life who swellest, for by thee all live, 
And, living, hail the cheerful light of day : 
Thee, goddess, at thy glad approach, the winds, 
The tempests fly: dedalian Earth to thee4 
Pours forth her sweetest flow’rets: Ocean 

laughs, 
And the blue heavens in cloudless splendour 
decked : 
For when the Spring first opes her frolic eye, 
And genial zephyrs, long locked up, respire, 
Thee, goddess, thee the atrial birds confess, 
To rapture stung through every shivering 
plume : 
Thee, the wild herds, hence, o’er the joyous 
glebe 
Bounding at large, or, with undaunted chest, 
Stemming the torrent tides, Through all that 
lives, 
So, by thy charms, thy blandishments o’er- 
powered, 
Springs the warm wish thy footsteps to pursue, 


Till, through the seas, the mountains, and the 
oods, 
The verdant meads, and woodland filled with 
song, 
Spurred by desire, each palpitating tribe 
Hastes, at thy shrine, to pliant the future race.’ 


What Lucian, or Cicero, or Fonte- 
nelle, or De Foe, or Savage Landor will 
discover, for an expectant posterity, the 
emendations which the tuneful Carus— 
alas,palpably too dear !—would suggest, 
if he could accomplish them, with the 
twilight of Hades shed upon them, after 
the action of that philter which first 
charmed away at intervals his reason, 
and then in the long-run urged him, 
like a springbok driven over a precipice, 
himself to horse the chariot in which he 
was to be transported into the Silent 
Land? Oh! thou departed utterer of 
the thing which is not, if thy cavalier 
doxology to Venus, and especially the 
lines we have emphasized by italics, be 
not as great a ‘hum’ as the ‘gentle 
spring’ and the ‘ethereal mildness’ of 
Jemmy Thomson— perhaps _ better 
known to thee by his more classical and 
antique cognomen of Sophonisha—what 
on earth—or, to probe thy feelings 
more acutely, what under the earth—is 
the meaning of all those touching 
stories of woe-begone lovers of which 
thou wert at once so cognisant and so 
cruelly forgetful? Where are the loves 
of ‘infelix Dido,’ and ‘pius A®neas ?’ 
Where are the loves of Sappho, the 
tenth Muse, and the boatman Phaon, 
beautiful and inconstant? Have the 
loves of Hero and Leander delivered 
them from going down to the abysses 
where erst the foundered Helle entered ? 
Verily thou and thy ‘Graius homo,’ 
Epicurus, might, in your own day be 
men, but wisdom did not die with you. 
We moderns know a thing or two, 
thanks to a par nobile, with whom, as 
they left this world with other aspira- 
tions and hopes than yours, it is possi- 
ble you have not forgathered, and whom 
we shall decline on this occasion to in- 
troduce to you. Every Englishman— 
with bows to Victor Hugo, and in a 
spirit of calmly proud appropriation 
with which the brilliant Frenchman 
who has broken in the ‘ hop, skip, and 
jump’ of our childhood to the paces of 
criticism, can have nothing to do— 
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** Roused from his throne beneath the wave 
‘Those holy forms the god embraced— 
A god himself their grave!” 


Drawn by Carl Piloty.] 
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every Englishman says with Milton, 
* my Shakespeare ;’ and with an equally 
lofty reservation, claims every part and 
— effet, the entire animal—of 
on, 
The mention of these two names 
recalls us for a time from the attempt 


* To climb Parnassus, 
By dint o’ Greek’ 


or Latin. Lord Bacon, a Shakespeare 
in insight, though without heart enough 
for dramatic reproduction—a kind of 
Shakespeare-and-lemon-ice — although 
he has conceded that love, in common 
with revenge, honour, grief, and fear, 
is stronger than death, has, in his short 
Essay devoted to its discussion, scorn- 
fully depreciated its power and value. 
* The stage,’ he says, ‘is more beholding 
to love than the life of man; for as to 
the stage, love is even matter of come- 
dies, and now and then of tragedies ; but 
in life it doth much mischief; some- 
times like a Siren, sometimes like a 
Fury. You may observe that amongst 
all the great and worthy persons 
(whereof the memory remaineth, either 
ancient or recent), there is not one that 
hath been transported to the mad degree 
of love; which shows, that great spirits 
and great business do keep out this 
weak passiofi.’ pis» on this showing, 
for the magnanifhity of Leander and of 
Romeo! They must be content to join 
the category of such weaklings as Mars 
and Samson, Hercules and Solomon. 
Fidelity, it follows as a corollary, is a 
chronic weakness; and fickleness, the 
recovery of greatness. 

Every man knows how to lay his fin- 
ger upon a dozen of instances in which 
Shakespeare has shown the value he 
attaches to the ‘ power of love;’ all we 
shall require of the bard at present is 
the loan of that concentrated, passion- 
ate retrospect of Lysander : 


* Ah, me! for aught that ever I could read, 
Could ever hear by tale or history, 
‘The course of true love never did run smooth.’ 


A profound yet bitter generalization, 
of which possibly Mr. Chaplin and 
others have chewed the cud of a particu- 
lar application, but which may all 
the gods falsify in the experience of 
all the rest of the readers of ‘ London 
Society !' Of course the popular voice 
would not have mattered much to Lord 
Bacon; but whilst the profanum vul 
—which we take to be the respectable 
and amiable majority of the world— 
revere and cherish the priest of the 
heart rather than the prophet of Induc- 
tion, we shall know why the year 
1861 passed by without the faintest 
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agitation for a tercentenary celebration 
of the birth of Pope’s 


‘ Wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind.’ 


The nation in general will not blush at 
the failure to canvass such a commemo- 
ration ; but it may ask if it was not a 
pointed, nay even an insulting and re- 
creant mission on the part of Mr. Hep- 
worth Dixon? Leaving the question to 
be settled by that gentleman with his 
conscience, let us once more beat out the 
music hidden in the French distich :— 
* C’est l'amour, l'amour, l'amour, 

Que méne le monde & la ronde ;’ 
striking the balance between which 
sentiment and the English matter-of- 
fact declaration that Love has 

* Been a villain 
Since the days of Troy and Helen,’ 


we may arrive at some such conclusion 
as this—that if it is love that makes the 
world go round, it is occasionally ob- 
noxious to an objectionably accelerated 
velocity in its revolution, or to the risk 
from time to time of suffering from the 
introduction of a terrific spoke in its 
wheel. 

Are we writing heartlessly or incon- 

gruously? To Niobe alone the sinister 
gift was accorded of becoming all tears. 
“The sunshine sometimes plays, without 
rebuke from the unities, along the se- 
yulchral avenues of Pere la Chaise; a 
citten would know how to extract frolic 
from a shroud. Shall we redeem our- 
selves in the eyes of those readers who 
are preparing tears, by reminding them 
that greatest grief is dumb, without a 
paroxysm; that then is the perfection 
of pathos when all the powers of the 
body and all the susceptibilities of the 
heart are paralysed into an agony of 
silence? If we would speak of a tragic 
subject, we must crave to make our 
approaches as we can. We have no 
admiration for a style of grief that is 
cousin-german to an influenza. We do 
not think it unmanly to weep: it is de- 
cidedly inelegant to snuffle. 

There is quite a literature, gathering 
with the ages, about the touching theme 
of the loves and misfortunes of Hero 
and Leander. Nearly all the greater 
poets of ancient and modern times— 
with the exception of the poet Fletcher 
and the poet ‘Tupper—have illustrated 
it. Out of these we select for passing 
remark tle productions of four, tle re- 
presentatives of as many different lan- 
guages and nationalities. But chiefly 
our allegiance is due to Schiller; for it 
is an ideal occurrence peculiar to him 
to which a sympathetic artist has been 
attracted. A sketchy background, in 
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which Muszus, Ovid, and Hood appear, 
will give a higher relief to the indi- 
viduality of Schiller than if the last oc- 
pied the stage alone. 

In the due order of time, Muszeus— 
assuming what, in spite of Waller and 
the elder Scaliger, few persons will be 
prepared to dispute, that he is the third- 
century individual of that name, called 
the Grammarian, and not the reputed 
son and pupil of Orpheus, who, accord- 
ing to the Arundelian marbles, flour- 
ished nearly seventeen hundred years 
before—in the due order of time, we 
say, Musswus ought to have occupied 
the second and not the first place in 
the series. But by taking them in the 
order in which we have announced them, 
we shall be able to refresh the memory 
of the half-forgetful reader as to the 
more salient features of the story ; for 
Ovid’s Heroides—a kind of literature 
represented and imitated in our own 
language by the England's Heroical 
Epistles of Michael Drayton—are, by the 
fact of their being epistolary episodes, 
unable to do more than darkly to indi- 
cate or to prepare for a catastrophe 
which they cannot accomplish. 

The poem of Muszeus, on the Loves of 
Hero and Leander, has always been 
valued for the refinement of sentiment 
which it exhibits; for its elegant, scho- 
larly, and sometimes almost epigram- 
matic precision; for the passion, the 
warmth, and luxuriance of its love 
details ; for the Homeric, gloomy gran- 
deur, peril and tumult of .its finale. 
From the year 1647, when Sir Robert 
Stapylton first translated it into English, 
it has been frequently attempted with 
various success. The following sum- 
mary cannot profess to be much more 
glowing than an ‘ argument.’ 

Hero is an illustrious young lady, of 
perfect character and beauty, who lives 
a sequestered life with but one attend- 
ant, in a lofty tower on the steep of 
Sestos. She is priestess of the goddess 
of Love, and in that capacity officiates 
at the Adonia, the annual festivals held 
in honour of Venus, and in commemora- 
tion of her flinty lover, Adonis, during 
which incense is wont to be offered at 
his shrine in the temple of the goddess, 
At one memorable and critical celebra- 
tion, all the youth and beauty of the 
adjacent shores of two continents and of 
the islands that studded the neighbour- 
ing seas, were congregated ; nor did the 
curious youth of the sterner sex repair 
to Sestos in smaller numbers, to attend 
the rites at which they could assist onl 
as spectators. As Hero passes rede | 
the temple, her grace and beauty, 
matched only by the goddess whom she 





serves, rivets the attention of all. Of 
all, Leander alone ventures to love and 
hope. He is from Abydos, a town on 
the opposite or Asiatic side of the 
Hellespont, distant in a straight line 
little more than a mile from Sestos. By 
signs, nods and looks, he mutely ex- 
plains his passion to Hero, who per- 
ceives it with joy and reciprocation. 
He succeeds in obtaining an interview ; 
and, after a proper display of pretty 
coyness and assenting silence, provokes 
her to a verbal confession of love. She 
tells him that, coerced by her parents 
and the Fates, she dwells apart in her 
lofty tower close by Sestos, where 
‘Stormy winds eternal discord keep, 

And, blustering, bellow through the boundless 

deep.’ 

Her parents are so imperative that she 
cannot marry openly; neither, on the 
other hand, can Leander tarry with her 
in secret without scandal. Hereupon 
he volunteers to swim by night across 
the sea to visit her, if only she will give 
him the friendly aid of a guiding torch. 
For some time nothing occurs to in- 
terrupt the bliss and fondness of the 
nocturnal meetings of the lovers. By- 
and-by cruel winter comes ; and still, her 
love overmastering her sense of Leander’s 
danger, she invites him over. The 
storm is at its height; the billows are 
remorseless ; the torch is flickering and 
inconstant ; he is baffled and exhausted ; 
and finally, in mid-channel, 


‘ Fainting, he sinks, and with the torch expires.’ 


With the dawn, the widowed priestess, 
peering vainly over the waters, at 
ength perceives the corpse of her 
Leander stretched ghastly pale along 
the strand. Shrieking, she recognises 
him ; then, faithful to voluntary death, 
* From the tower her beauteous body cast, 
And on her lover’s bosom breathed her last ; 
Nor could the Fates this faithful pair divide— 
They lived united, and united died.’ 


The eighteenth and nineteenth epis- 
tles of Ovid’s ‘ Heroides ’ are respectively 
entitled ‘ Leander to Hero,’ and ‘ Hero 
to Leander.’ They have the character- 
istic grace, tenderness, and vigour of 
the poet; and in them we have what 
appears in the external narrative of 
Muszeus, changed, with the change to 
the first person, into a subjective episode 
of personal feelings and experiences. 
Ovid supposes that in consequence of 
tempestuous weather, Leander has been 
unable, during a term of seven nights— 
which seem a year to the chafing lover 
—to make his adventurous e. He 
explains that the bearer of the letter is a 
hardy mariner, and, withal, a stronger 
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swimmer than himself; that three times 
he had disrobed and essayed the hope- 
less struggle against the mountain 
billows ; complains of the tempest, and 
invokes the gods by their own amours; 
and finally, he expresses his resolve to 
venture everything, let the weather be 
what it may, rather than submit to a 
tame acquiescence in the fuct that the 
forces of nature are more powerful than 
his great love and constancy. Hero, in 
reply, sets forth her ardent wish for his 
society, a wish more dominant and ex- 
acting than a man can frame or under- 
stand, She gives utterance to her fears 
that some newer flame consumes him ; 
conjures him to come to a renewal of 
intermitted joys; and finally, in an 
accession of thoughtful devotion, during 
which she narrates a dream of ill omen, 
prays him to be mindful of the perils of 
the passage, and to be tender of his own 
safety. Alas, for true love! In life 
they were never to meet again. 

The ‘ Hero and Leander’ of Thomas 
Hood is perhaps not so popularly known 
as many of those humorous poems with 
which, by an intelligible tendency, he is 
most commonly associated. The writer, 
however, seems by the fact and by the 
manner of his dedication of his verses to 
Coleridge, to have shared in that self- 
gratulation to which Lord Byron gave 
expression when he had completed his 
* Lament of Tasso.’ And, indeed, Hood's 
is a poem worthy of a companion-place 
alongside of Shakespeare's ‘ Venus and 
Adonis; and worthy of a place im- 
measurably superior, if estimated by its 
unimpeachable purity. All the exquisite 
suspense ; all the balancing and poising ; 
all the ebbing and flowing; all the 
phenomena, in short, of a virtuous love, 
are in this charming poem represented 
very nearly without a rawback. It is 
fitting that a poem which would seem to 
have been produced about the same 
time as the ‘Plea of the Midsummer 
Fairies’ should introduce us to some 
ideal marine creation, some Nereid, sea- 
nymph, or mermaid. This introduction 
it is which constitutes, so to say, the 
idiosyncrasy of Hood's poem, so that its 
individuality can be merged in no other. 

Leander falls a victim not so much to 
the storm as to the ill-judged affection of 
@ sea-nymph, who, loving ‘not wisely 
but too well,’ and being charmed with 
his face and figure as he wrestles with 
the waters, takes him down to the depths 
of the ocean, unwitting of his necessities 
of respiration. Very beautifully does 
Hood describe the joy of the maiden 
at her possession; her ignorance of 
Leander’s true condition, w already 
drowned, she believes him swooning ; 
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her song to him to awaken him to an 
interest in herself and the novel glories 
of her submarine world; the tardy 
growth of conviction that even in his 
coveted society there is no fellowship ; 
her agony at his death, her sorrow and 
remorse. Against hope, she hopes to 
bring back the lustre to his unspeculat- 
ing eyes, by buoying him again to the 
surface. She lays him on the sand; but 
all her cares and arts are vain. Whilst 
she has dived in quest of choicest sea- 
weeds to make his couch more easy, 
fishermen bear away the body of Leander. 
And when a crowd assemble on their 
report, the returned and frightened sea- 
maid eludes their grasp, and vanishes 
from their view into the recesses of her 
native element. Hero, meanwhile, still 
expectant, holds forth the signal torch 
in vain; and wearied and sickened with 
the deferring of her hope, and at length 
certified of her lover’s destruction, she 
determines that in no case shall they be 
divided. 


‘ Then from the giddy steep she madly springs 
Grasping her maiden robes, that vainly kept 
Panting abroad, like unavailing wings, 

To save her from her death. The sea-maid 
wept, 

+ And in a crystal cave her corse enshrined, 

No meaner sepulchre should Hero find !" 


‘In spite of Humboldt,’ says Sir FE. 
B. Lytton, in the preface to his admira- 
ble translation of Schiller's ‘Hero and 
Leander,’ from which the extracts that 
follow are taken, ‘ we venture to think 
that Schiller certainly does not narrate 
Greek legend in the spirit of an ancient 
Greek. The Gothic sentiment in its 
ethical depth and mournful tenderness 
more or less pervades all that he trans- 
lates from classic fable into modern 
pathos. The grief of Hero, in the ballad 
subjoined, touches closely on the 
lamentations of Thekla, in Wallenstein. 
re Nothing can be more foreign to 
the Hellenic Genius (if we except the 
very disputable intention of the “ Pro- 
metheus ”’) than the interior and typical 
design which usually exalts every con- 
ception in Schiller. But it is perfectly 
open to the modern poet to treat of 
ancient legends in the modern spirit. 
Though he select a Greek story, he is 
still a modern who narrates—he can 
never make himself a Greek, any more 
than Aischylus in the “ Perse” could 
make himself a Persian. But this is 
still more the privilege of the poet in 
narrative or lyrical composition than in 
the drama; for in the former he does 
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the dead, it is not to restore, but to re- 
model.’ 

These remarks are just. Schiller, in 
his introduction of Neptune as a pro- 
minent and half-pitying personage into 
his composition, has shown a spirit of 
kin to that of the old northern wor- 
shippers of the gigantic personifications 
of the forces of an uncouth nature—a 
spirit which led them to imagine the 
melting mood of the world-artificer 
Thor, when he made his last remon- 
strant appearance in his own creation, 
from which he was on the eve of being 
exiled and estranged in favour of 
Christianity, under the auspices of a too 
zealous king Olaf. Of all divine 
powers introduced into Schiller’s ballad, 
the God of the Sea is the most im- 
portant. The chain of connection is 
essentially one of water. The quota- 
tion of a few stanzas will bring this out ; 
and, short as our space is becoming, we 
shall have the opportunity of pointing 
out another beautiful coincidence, an- 
other link in this unity, for which any 
version of the story, and not Schiller’s 
only, is remarkable. Hero thus ad- 
dresses Neptune, whom principally of 
all the gods she invokes in the ex- 
tremity and dread of her suspense, for 
the protection of her lover, claiming his 
clemency by right of sympathy :— 

‘Nor vainly, sovereign of the sea, 
Did Eros send his shafts to thee; 
What time the Ram of Gold, 
Bright Helle, with her brother, bore 
To Asian coasts, thy waters o'er, 
From Ino’s wrath of old! 
Swift, by the maiden’s charms subdued, 
Thou cam’st from out the gloomy waves, 
And in thy mighty arms she sank 
Into thy bridal caves ; 
* A goddess with a god, to keep 
In endless youth, beneath the deep, 
Her solemn ocean-court ! 
And still she smooths thine angry tides, 
Tames thy wild heart, and, favouring, guides 
The sailor to the port! 
Beautiful Helle, bright one, hear 
Thy lone adoring suppliant pray ! 
And guide this eve—oh ! guide my love 
Along the wonted way !’ 


But all in vain the maiden calls on 
Neptune, in vain on Helle, in vain on 
Jove, in vain on Venus, for, 


‘ Loud, and more loud the tempest raves, 
In thunder break the mountain waves, 
White-foaming on the rock— 
No ship that ever swept the deep 
Its ribs of gnarléd oak could keep 
Unshattered by the shock. 
Dies in the blast the guiding torch 
To light the straggler to the strand; 
Tis death to battle with the wave, 
And death no less to land |’ 
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Dawn shows the corpse of Leander ; 
and Hero continues not long unresolved. 
Since her lover can no longer come to 
her, she will, once for ever, go to her 
lover :— 
‘Ye solemn Powers men shrink to name, 
Your might is here, your rights ye claim — 
Yet think not I repine : 
Soon closed my course; yet I can bless 
The life that brought me happiness, 
The fairest lot was mine! 
Living, have I thy temple served, 
Thy consecrated priestess been— 
My last glad offering now receive, 
Venus, thou mightiest queen!’ 
The foregoing stanza is a paraphrase ;— 
*I thank thee, God! that I have lived and loved.’ 


In the next verse, which is the last of 
Schiller’s noble poem, we have the 
heroine putting her resolve into execu- 
tion. It is to this last verse that the 
artist has peculiarly adapted the illus- 
tration. As we look at the engraving, 
transferred to these pages from the 
original drawing by Carl Piloty in the 
magnificent Cotta Edition of Schiller, 
and are, par parenthése, reminded, with 
a difference, of the ‘Christian Martyr’ of 
Paul Delaroche—as we mark the repose 
and calm of the lovers, tranquil because 
a relenting sea has floated them off in 
company, we ask if we were not pre- 
mature in saying that Hero’s prayers to 
Neptune, to Helle, to Venus, were in 
vain? We are not now to learn that a 
prayer is frequently truly answered, 
which is left without response in the 
terms of its petition. Has not the sea- 
god taken them both to himself? Has 
not Helle performed her imputed office 
of taming the wild rage of her husband ? 
And has not Venus—let us think of her, 
for this occasion, as Aphrodite, if we 
would effectually point out the minor 
coincidence that completes the unity of 
element, which a moment ago we pro- 
mised to indicate—has not Aphrodite, 
we repeat, given a proof of her sym- 
pathy with her devoted priestess by 
caring that they should be floated off 
together on the bosom of that element 
from the froth of which she herself had 
erst divinely emerged ? 

We claim to be pardoned for the 
slight anticipation: we have not yet 
given the last verse of Schiller, but we 
were unwilling that any words of ours 
should awkwardly trail in the wake of 
his. 

‘ Flashed the white robe along the alr, 

And from the tower that beetled there 

She plunged into the wave. 
Roused from his throne beneath the wave, 
Those holy forms the god embraced— 

4 god himself their grave. 

















Pleased with his prey, he glides along— 
More blithe the murmured music seems, 
As gusb from unexhausted urns 
His everlasting streams ! 


The two following short poems, the 
one by reason of the prominence it gives 
to a threadbare conceit, and the other 
by its flippancy, are unsuited to the 
tender gravity of the text, but may be 
deemed not unworthy of an introduction 
sub rosa, which, being interpreted, 
means in a postscript. 

Robert Herrick, except Churchill, 
the most unpriestly of priests, who 
baptized his pagan Hesperides in the 


Sons Christianus of his Noble Numbers, 


gives a trifle on 


LEANDER’S OBSEQUIES. 

* When as Leander young was drown’'d, 
No heart by Love receiv’d a wound ; 
But on a rock himselfe sate by, 

There weeping sup rabundantly. 

Sighs numberlesse he cast about, 

And all his tapers thus put out; 

His head upon his hand he laid, 

And sobbing deeply, thus he said: 

Ah, cruel sea! and, looking on’t, 

Wept as he’d drowne the Hellespont. 
And sure his tongue had more exprest, 
But that his teares forbad the rest.’ 
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The quotation of the second may 
suffice to lay the expostulating ghost of 
Lord Byron, who claims a moment's 
remembrance whenever the book of the 
‘Annals of the Hellespont’ is opened. 
The verses appear among his lordship’s 
works as having been 


WRITTEN AFTER SWIMMING FROM 
SESTOs TO ABYDOS, Mar 9, 1810. 


‘If, in the month of dark December, 

Leander, who was slightly wont 
(What maid will not the tale remember ?) 
To cross. thy stream, proud Hellespont! 


‘If, when the wintry tempest roar’d, 
He sped to Hero, nothing loth, 
And thus of old thy current pour’d, 
Fair Venus! how | pity both! 
* For me, degenerate modern wretch, 
Though in the genial month of May, 
My dripping limbs 1 faintly stretch, 
And think I've done a feat to-day. 


* But since he cross’d the rapid tide, 
According to the doubtful story, 
l'o woo—and—Lord knows what beside, 
And swam for love, as I for glory : 


* *'Twere hard to say who fared the best 
Sad mortals ! thus the gods still plague you ! 
He lost his labour, I my jest; 
For he was drown’d, and I've the ague.’ 


A. HL G. 
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RB RAVA, Kate! they’re all enraptured 

DD And the toils were neatly set. 

srava, Kate! He’s nearly captured, 
But he has not caught you yet. 


Caught you! He who tries will ruc it. 
Breaking tender hearts is fun, 

And unruffled you can do it, 
For, my Kate, you have not one. 


Have not one! I read you better 
Than my boyhood used to do. 
Read, and mark you, since a letter 

Cut my heart, and seared it too. 


Have not one! Were all creation 
Hanging on a thread, I know, 

If ’t would save you a vexation, 
You would snap, and let it go. 


Yet for useful friends affection 
You can feign,—can love your mare, 
And your bright eyes make detection 


Of their hollow hardness rare. 
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So you'll have a host of offers, 
First to favour, then to slight; 

Eldest sons with heavy coffers, 
Younger ones, alas! with light. 





And you'll angle, angle, angle, 
For the fish of heaviest weight ; 
Slightly hook, and let them dangle, 
Thinking each will do—for bait. 


But a coronet will never 
Rest on your ambitious curls, 
For, although I own you’re clever, 
You are scarce a match for earls. 


So your little skiff will carry 
Topsails, till it sinks at last; 

And you'll deem it time to marry 
When the golden noon is past,— 


When your beauty is departing, 
And your appetite amiss, 
And your vanity is smarting 
At a younger rival’s bliss. 


Then, like some untiring spider, 
You the flimsy lines will set; 
Spread them wider, wider, wider, 
And retiring watch the net— 


Watch the net, till out to throttle, 
Out to manacle the prey,— 
Out, to find it no bluebottle, 
But a tearing wasp at bay. 


Ah! my Kate,—a frightful matter 
Will the life you live be then ; 

None to flirt with, none to flatter, 
And those tender dancing men, 


Who would now with feeble passion 
In their gloves your fingers fold, 

Will, believe me, ’tis their fashion, 
Call you ugly, stupid, old. 


Then shall I, the wronged, be righted,— 
I be righted! no, not I: 

I shall grieve to see thee slighted,— 

I shall love thee till I die. 











HRISTMAS decorations! The 
very words seem to bring us a 
sense both of coldand warmth. We 
cannot disconnect them from paths 
that are snow-besprinkled, and from 
church-bells that ring out clearly— 
from skies that seem full of frosti- 
ness—from the earth that rings 
under our feet—and yet how bright 
the fires blaze, and how far-off win- 
dows sparkle! There scarlet holly- 
berries shine redly amidst the ever- 
greens, whose glossy leaves are 
clustered so thickly in the old hall. 
Every trophy there, whether ar- 
mour, or spoils of the chase, is now 
itself crowned again with these 
green and shining leaves. 

People say that character shows 
itself in the way that a woman 
dresses, That a woman who fol- 
lows mainly her own taste in dress 
will certainly array herself in those 
very forms and colours that are 
found to bear most resemblance to 
the shape of her mind, so to speak, 


and to her mental colouring. What* 


a difference we all know there is 
between the long, graceful lines, 
and soft, blending colours of some, 
and the compact and comfortable, 
but gayer hues of others. And, 
again, the dreadfully neat and angu- 
lar shapes, and frightful cold blues, 
and greens, or dust-colour, con- 
tras with iron grey, in which 
some mortals will clothe themselves. 
There positively must be connection 
between the people and clothes! 
We seem to see directly the tact and 
softness — the active, hospitable, 
friskiness of some of our types of 
people—and alas! to shrink from 
the cold and uncongenial atmo- 
sphere of those who are lost so ut- 
terly as not to care what they wear! 
And then, with still more truth if 
possible, it is said that rooms have 
a character of their owner. In 
many cases, of course, a room bears 
marks of occupations—we see the 
books, and the music, the drawings, 
the flowers and work, the light or 
shade, the general colouring, all 
these things help us to guess at the 
character of the inmate; and so we 
come by degrees to say that the 
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room has character. Now let us 
take as an instance of an incon- 
gruous mixture, the case of an old 
and magnificent entrance-hall in 
some fine country place, or say, a 
great dining-room, panelled with 
dark carved oak, with arched and 
canopied ceiling, with a gallery 
running round, and a chimney-piece 
up to at least the height of one 
moderate story. It would hardly 
seem that the loveliest paper roses 
would adorn quite satisfactorily 
those magnificent old walls. 
Wreaths and festoons too, and ele- 
gant muslin draperies, very modern 
inscriptions in legible pink and 
white letters, flags of bran-new 
gloss, and lance-heads with brilliant 
gilding—now, upon my word, these 
things are not so unknown, even 
now-a-days, as they ought to be! 
Nineteenth-century young ladies, 
who delight in medizeval scrolls and 
Gothic architecture, are terribly 
given, somehow, to most incon- 
gruous mixtures. Let things be in 
keeping, and then they have a cha- 
racter; making them half-and-half 
always, must end in mimicry. 

With churches, too! how little 
people adapt things to the edifice! 
You want to adorn what you have, 
not to create a new style. If there 
is, indeed, beautiful Gothic archi- 
tecture, how very easy it is to 
wreathe it and make it festal. You 
do not want, by any means, Italian 
devices, or straight Roman forms, 
triangles, and set figures amongst 
the rich-moulded leafage and the 
darkening forest circles, and the 
quaint old gurgoyles that constitute 
Gothic luxuriance. And if, on the 
other hand, you rejoice in the style 
of Mr. Compo, it is to be greatly 
feared that no wreaths will improve 
matters much. The only way, in 
such a case, is to make what you 
do make self-contained—as some- 
times in foreign churches, the po- 
verty of walls and place is hidden 
by green boughs and hangings; or 
as poor rooms are transformed into 
a sort of beauty simply by the care 
and taste that has adorned them. 

One can understand very well 
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that in a square village schoolroom, 
with whitewashed walls and flat 
roof, it would be extremely difficult 
to obtain effects of high art. To 
make the place gay and cheerful 
with flags and modern inscriptions, 
to fasten up long festoons, and to 
dispose wreaths of pinks and roses 
here anc there, would really be, in 
this case, the best thing to attempt. 
The legends sketched out on calico 
and formed in leaves and flowers, 
the flowers of shades of pink paper, 
and with yellow and red for a 
change—all these things produce 
their full effect, no doubt, on the eyes 
they are meant for. Long will it 
be, probably, before the most splen- 
did Belgravian ball-room will ever 
be one hundred part so much ad- 
mired by its crowd. The guests 
here are not critical, and are not 
above being charmed. 

In churches and halls, however, 
it seems especially certain that the 
general style of architecture must 
be in a great degree followed. One 
cannot otherwise keep up the unity 
of the design. 

Gothic designs and inscriptions, 
wreaths that wind round pillars, or 
simply surround the capitals with 
their long drooping fringes—(fir and 
yew being often more feathery even 
than ivy)—letters in large Gothic 
characters, done, perhaps, in red 
berries and yew-leaves—such are 
the natural ways that every one 
thinks of for Gothic. 

But in strictly modern edifices we 
must take a different line. Here we 
must have great knots and spark- 
ling bouquets of leaves or flowers. 
The bouquets even of leaves may 
be made sparkling if well arranged, 
with a sufficient contrast of dark- 
green pendant foliage, like berberis 
latifolia and of yellow holly, or 
aucuba and red Virginian creeper. 
Besides, you may have berries pur- 
ple, and white, and green; and if 
you mind your colouring, and do 
not mix too many shades, you will 
be surprised to find what very 
bright knots you will have. 

I never can see, myself, why it 
should be improper to adorn even 
churches in such common ways as 
these. In the churches abroad one 
sees regular stands of flowerpots, 
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and it cannot be said that this im- 
plies want of reverence, but rather 
of a desire to bring the best beauty 
they can to God’s service, and 
nothing, it may be observed, is half 
so telling in winter as a number of 
pots of evergreen—in windows, or 
in sanctuaries—with what flowers 
one has arranged about the front. 

In halls these answer admirably, 
and till people have tried a few 
times the effect of large fir-trees 
lighted up, they will probably go 
without one of the most effective 
ornaments to such a place. 

Those who were present in the 
conservatory at South Kensington 
when it was (last season) once or 
twice lighted’ up, will surely re- 
member the pine-trees and the bril- 
liant scarlet nasturtiums and ge- 
raniums—tropeeleum, by-the-by, is 
the orthodox name for the former 
plant. Both these, with a little 
trouble, could be grown in large 
square flowerpots, and trained on a 
trellis affixed to it, so as to be made 
most brilliant winter ornaments. 

The wreaths and their manufac- 
ture form a really important item. 
There are the great massive wreaths 
that are meant to encircle some 
heavy pillar, or to line some deep 
recess, or to lie heavily round the 
feet of large and massive pedestals ; 
and then there are those light 
traceries that serve for more delicate 
work, the lines of box and myrtle 
that stray along fine-carved tracery, 
and the scarcely firmer fabrics that 
follow the lines and curves of the 
slender screen or stately canopy. 

The two best ways of making 
these are by mounting spray by 
spray on a strong rope to which 
each is tied firmly; and for the de- 
licate lines, by laying one small 
spray on another, tying or wiring 
each to the stalk of the last, without 
even breaking the converting wire 
or twine. 

But how to form actual letters is 
always a solemn question! Card- 
board does bend, most certainly, 
and it lasts at best only once. Zinc 
is very heavy, increasing the various 
difficulties of hanging to a great 
degree; it also flaps about in a 
most perplexing and altogether dis- 
tressing manner. My preference is 




















for wire, mere frames of strong 
wire, the thickness of the wire no 
greater than is downrightly requisite 
to make it hang without bending. 
The leaves or berries used for one 
moderate-sized letter are not heavy ; 
but I know this has one great diffi- 
culty—the wire letters have to be 
made for one, and | have a great 
suspicion that as far as any hints in 
this present number of ‘ London 
Society’ may be valued, they will 
be valued in proportion as they are 
self-sustained. A talent of ‘ making 
shift; and a knack for expedients, 
are what most people want when 
suddenly set to work. I advise, in 
consequence, that all those who 
want to do anything will forthwith 
imagine all possible means of doing 
it; they can then consider if some 
possible thing is not practicable. 
Once get to details and substitutes 
come readily for any special want. 

Letters, then, may be made by 
cutting out perforated zinc; or they 
may be made by having two or 
three of each letter cut out in com- 
mon pasteboard, which then being 

ted together, become as hard as @ 
ory so as to keep the shape well ; 
or they may be made of wire frames 
covered with common black canvas, 
or even with mere black net. But 
all sorts of means are used for 
getting and keeping shape, and 

rhaps each person manages best 
his own way. One caution is 
needed, I know though, and that is 
to make the capital letters larger in 
proportion than the smaller ones. 
An immense difference in the ap- 
ce is made by observing this. 
And when special words are put in 
yellow or red letters, while the rest 
of the legend is dark-green yew, or 
holly, the effect is admirable. 

The letters of inscriptions may be 
made in many ways. The dried 
real flowers seem to me to have 
great advantages. They are to be 
bought at a shop— Rocking’s, at 
Covent Garden, where there are 
pink gay acrostichums, red rosebuds 
—everlastings of all sorts. These 
flowers are dried abroad in the same 
way as the grapes—so much worn 
of late in head-dresses. They are 
gathered quite dry, and put into 
a deep jar in layers, covered with 
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fine sand, the flowers not being al- 
lowed to touch each other at all. 
The jar is then kept in the sun, or 
in a very cool oven, till the sand 
has absorbed the whole moisture 
from the flowers, which retain their 
colours unchanged. Carnations, 
probably, would answer very well 
thus, and the German Aster, I fancy, 
would do perfectly. In the course 
of another summer, experiments will 
be easy; and things that once look 
well when dried are not likely to 
fade afterwards, so that only a few 
days is needed for first experiments 
as to any particular flower. Nothing 
could be prettier, where plain walls 
have to be decorated, than the sim- 
ple diaper patterns that were shown 
in the spring at South Kensington. 
Very thin lines of green intersecting 
each other in squares of five or six 
inches. The crossed trellis-work 
thus formed being dotted with flow- 
ers here and there. White and 
pink everlastings would answer for 
this charmingly ; so would the dried 
red roses already mentioned for 
letters. 

The long green lines of broom are 
exceedingly light and delicate, and 
gorse, which is always in flower, is 
admirably adapted for alternating in 
the bright flower knots with the 
scarlet holly-berries, or with the 
purple-ivy, or with the white snow- 
berry. The poisonous nature of 
some berries must, however, be well 
remembered. 

But all these things are birds of 
passage. They only appear for a 
day or two bright and pleasant to 
see; but not things to delight a 
whole winter. I cannot conclude 
this paper without suggesting a 
few things of that sort. Already 
in ‘ London Society’ I have written 
once or twice of the delightful 
German fashion of growing bulbs in 
great masses, and each winter con- 
vinces me more and more that no 
other flower fashion possesses the 
charm that this does. The delight 
of seeing the gay little buds appear- 
ing, and the green sheafs of leaves 
unfolding to let them out—the bril- 
liant flower-cups opening one love- 
lier than the other—this for its ruby 
colour, and that for its pearly white- 
ness ; another pencilled exquisitely, 
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and then the white carved snow- 
drops, they are so very lovely, and 
they have such infinite change for 
us! The scent, too, is to me far 
beyond hot-house flowers. There is 
something at once so delicate and so 
fragrant in their blossoms. Hya- 
cinths are too powerful; they do 
best, therefore, for large rooms and 
windows, or for the glass-cases in 
which they grow most perfectly. 

Those who have planted no spring 
flowers, for this once can repair 
their neglect, as a quantity have 
been planted by a florist at Covent 
Garden,* which will just be coming 
on, I suppose, when this paper is 
read. Rustic bowls and dishes, and 
stands, and boxes may thus be had ; 
and I understand that a few glass- 
cases are also filled in a similar way 
to those I have had myself. 

Another year, however, this work 
may be done at home. The rustic 
boxes and stands have only to be 
lined with charcoal, and filled with 
a compost of cocoa fibre and char- 
coal, The bulbs—red Van Thol tu- 
lips, blue and white crocuses, snow- 
drops, and Roman hyacinths have 
only then to be planted thickly, 
watered, set in the dark—in total 
darkness that is—for a month, and 
then to be kept as close to the light 
as possible in a cool airy window. 
They must never be allowed to dry, 
and a most lovely cluster of blos- 
soms will begin to open before 
Christmas, going on in succession 
till perhaps the end of January, or 
even much later. Miniature hya- 
cinths, rose Van Thols, vermilion 
brilliant tulips, and blue Scilla Sibe- 
rica greatly add to the lastingness. 

Plant-tables filled in this way are 
perfectly bewitching, only mind and 
put the tallest things in the cen- 
tre. The vermilion brilliant tulip, 
the pink Van Thol, and the Roman 
hyacinths are the tallest things I 
have named here. The red and 
scarlet Van Thols are invaluable, and 
should be put in everything, as I 
never yet saw them out of place, 
and then they are very low growing, 
and can be put about anywhere. 

Boxes for either outside or inside 
windows are very pretty when filled 


* Messrs. Barr, and Sugden, King Street, 
Covent Garden. 
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altogether with crocuses of every 
shade of blue and white, dotted with 
these tulips. The tournsole tulips, 
I think great ugly objects; but 
some people like them, for one sees 
them in spring often. The double 
Van Shols are red and yellow too, 
and they are sweet-scented I think. 
They certainly are very gay, among 
quite the earliest flowers, and about 
the cheapest of any. 

for growing bulbs need never 

People setting up boxes and stands 
trouble themselves about having 
holes for drainage. They are the 
greatest nuisance. Bulbs want 
them no more in boxes than hya- 
cinths do in glasses, always pro- 
vided they have plenty of charcoal 
to keep things sweet; and the trou- 
ble of damaged tables and of pools 
on the carpet is infinite. 

For pots of plants, as well as for 
beds of bulbs, nothing can be more 
pretty when detached stands are 
wanted than the little round tables, 
which are extremely cheap, fitted 
with zinc trays, and made of the 
wood of old currant-trees. 

So much for decorations. I hope 
that the ball-rooms may look nice, 
and that the halls and churches will 
be done suitably to their own style. 
But they are a large subject, and a 
difficult one to handle. My own 
especial branch has contained itself 
in the last pages. It is not every 
one who can do the one suitable 
thing, original, and splendid, and 
bright, and dazzling too, as when 
years ago the river ran down the 
great staircase of the Emperor! I 
was talking of these decorations 
yesterday to a friend of mine, and it 
happened that she had been at 
Paris years ago, at the time of the 
Queen’s visit there. A staircase had 
to be hidden, and a river was 
brought down it! By means of the 
palace waterworks the stream came 
in at a window, and thence it 
glided down the whole of the wide 
staircase, each step was covered 
with glass—looking-glass was every- 
where—the sides were walls of crys- 
tal, all hung over with ferns. It 
was one flashing torrent of light, 
and foam, and freshness. 


+ Messrs, Hammond, 12, Baker Street, 
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THE EDITOR'S CHRISTMAS GREETING. 


Carisrmas once more! The season 
Of joy and peace on earth, 

When all is full to overflow 
Of happiness and mirth. 

When every heart with gladness 
Is fain to chirp and sing : 

When Care and Crabbid Fancies fly, 
And KINDLINESS IS KING. 
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And, lo, the Christmas Genius 
The blazing hearth beside, 
With kindly glance and friendly smile, 
Is watching o'er our task, the while, 
Our readers’ leisure to beguile, 
We labour to provide 
Fresh flights of airy fancy, 
New thoughts _— and rhyme ; 
With many _— sign of Art 
Well suited to the time. 


Then, reader, turn these pages 
In gentle spirit o'er ; 
Read—and you will find no dearth 
Of Christmas gaicty and mirth 
Within their ample store. 
Nor yet for deeper purpose 
And thought of graver strain, 
As fits the solemn Christmas-tide 
Shall search be made in vain ! 


Jests to make laughter ripple, 
And dreams of bygone years, 
Tales to give carols to the heart, 
Or fll the eyes with tears. 
These far and wide we gather, 
And make a goodly i am 
Wreathed with the holly’s shining leaf 
And sacred mistletoe. 
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Go forth then, Christmas pages, 

And travel round the world 
Wherever English accents ring, 

And English sails are furled. 
Go forth throughout this island— 

To cot and palace roam,— 
And further yet, to foreign strand, 
Where sojourn exiles from our land, 
Whose hearts with pleasure shall 

expand 


To hear our news from home ! 


Where in the Western forests 
The settler’s cabin smokes, 

Where bow the monarchs of the wood 
Before his sturdy strokes : 

Where in the Eastern jungle, 

_ Beside the Indian stream, 

The white tops of the marshalled tents, 
Among the palm-trees gleam : 


Where in the Southern ocean 
The sunlight ever smiles, 

Where sleep within their coral zones, 
Clusters of fairy isles : 

Where in the Northern silence 
And endless wastes of snow 


The adventurous vessel, staunch and ° 


bold, 
Beleaguered by the frost and cold, 
Lies ice-bound on the floe. 


Go forth then, task completed— 
Our welcome annual toil, 
And thus our Christmas greeting bear 
To many a distant soil. 
Yet ere we close our labour, 
And you your path pursue, 
List to our words at parting, said 
In yet a verse or two. 


The band of trusty legemen 
Of pencil and of pen— 
And those fair hands that wield them 
too 
To aid us now and then— 
To fill these Christmas pages 
Have wrought both well and hard ; 
And every soldier in our ranks 
Has earned our greeting and our 
thanks— 
Artist and scribe and bard ! 


To you too, gintle reader, 
Where’ er your lot is cast, 
Wherever Fate has fixed your home 
Throughout earth's regions vast,— 
The Editor—so please you— 
Would by these pages send 
All wishes due for Christmas cheer, 
All greetings of the closing year, 
‘God sped! from friend to 
friend. 











OME few years ago we met casually 

a clever friend who was manager of 

a certain railway, and found, after the 

usual greetings, that we were both suf- 

fering from a very common annoyance, 

usually known as ‘ depression of spirits,’ 

although neither of us was able to assign 

any substantial reason for our condi- 
tion at the moment. 

‘Come with” me,’ said our friend. 
‘Whenever I am in “the blues” I 
adopt a simple but efficacious remedy, 
and you shail try it.’ 

* And canst thou minister to a mind 
diseased ?’ was, of course, the natural and 
time-honoured rejoinder. 

* Yes, I can; and I'll tell you what 
I do. I-wait until the line is clear, and 
then jump on a pilot engine, run fifty 
or sixty miles down, and return again 
under the hour. The excitement of 
the journey always puts the demons to 
flight.’ 

The absurdity of this proposition had 
the effect of dispelling our own me- 
grims as we laughed heartily at the 
notion of consigning our invaluable 
body to a pilot engine, steaming along 


at the rate of a hundred and twenty” 


miles an hour. 

We did not accept our friend's invi- 
tation, but subsequently, acting upon 
his discovery, have more than once 
sought the excitement of Thames 
Street when business was at its height, 
and have found that a walk down that 
river-side thoroughfare has dispelled 
every other feeling but one of thank- 
fulness for a safe deliverance from dan- 
ger and death. Let any malade imagi- 
naire try it. The bags, barrels, and 
bales swinging over-head from every 
gradation of height, the jamming of 
carts and cabs, the unparliamentary 
‘ cheeking’ (we believe that is the 
word) of cabmen, carters, and truck- 
haulers—the bawling of grimy coal and 
eorn-porters (who certainly ask, ‘ By y’ 
leave,’ but require such an immediate 
compliance that if you hesitate a mo- 
ment you are pirouetting in the gutter), 
the roaring which comes from the 
opened .windows of gloomy taprooms, 
filled with half-tipsy fellows, emitting 
clouds of most villanous tobacco, are a 
combination of exciting causes sufficient 
to stimulate the most desponding. 

On the river-side of the street are nu- 
merous alleys which lead down to the 
Thames, and in one of them a country 
friend of ours (let us call him Jack 
Tracey), when in London, with the in- 
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tention of visiting an aunt, found himself 
during a thick November fog, and con- 
tinued to follow its course until he tum- 
bled off the end of a landing stage, and 
fell plump into the river. It was fortu- 
nately low water, and the mud bath 
which received him would certainly 
have been his death had not two or 
three coal-heavers carousing in the tap- 
room of the ‘Pickled Herring’ heard 
his cries and come to his rescue. When 
Jack was dragged ashore and examined 
by the light in the taproom, he ap- 
peared to be clothed from head to heel 
in a suit of coagulated fog : so that after 
he had been taken into the back yard 
and scraped he looked not unlike the 
grey monster in ‘ Frankenstein,’ and 
‘smelt so,’ as Hamlet says, that patchouli 
might really have been consiianel an 
agreeable perfume by comparison, It 
was lucky that Jack had found such 
quarters, as it was questionable whether 
any less dirty hostelry would have re- 
ceived him in the filthy condition he 
was then: but there were other odours 
than those from ‘ Araby the blest’ per- 
vading the ‘Pickled Herring,’ and 
Jack's muddiness was, perhaps, an ad- 
dition to the bouquet. The landlady, 
having stipulated that Jack should be 
valetted in the kitchen before he was 
taken up-stairs, prepared for him a 
warm bed, with two hot bricks for his 
feet, and then administered copious doses 
of bad rum-and-water softened with 
salt butter. The effects of her treat- 
ment, combined as they were with the 
shock, fog, and rough hauling of his 
rescuers, were apparent in the morning, 
and eventuated in a state of fever 
which kept poor Jack an inmate of the 
* Pickled Herring’ for nearly three 
weeks, his condition being unknown to 
his friends for more than a fortnight of 
that time, owing to the untrustworthi- 
ness of the pot-boy—a drunken old 
fellow of fifty—who had spent the shil- 
ling with which he had been entrusted 
to pay the postage, and having after- 
wards lost the letter, had sufficient 
shame to keep his own counsel. 

When Jack was convalescent enough 
to amuse himself by reading, he was 
kindly allowed the run of the library 
at the ‘ Pickled Herring,’ which, how- 
ever, was very limited in extent, and 
not particularly interesting in choice of 
subjects, as it consisted of several an- 
cient ‘ Moore’s Almanacs,’ two odd 
volumes of the ‘ Newgate Calendar,” 
illustrated, a mutilated copy of ‘ Tales 
"B 2 
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of Terror,’ and an old ‘ ready reckoner,’ 
much thumbed and soiled at the pages 
referring to Dry and Beer measure. 
As Jack had rewarded his deliverers on 
the night of his rescue, their interest in 
him had ceased, and having no other 
acquaintance in the neighbourhood, the 
poor — invalid plenty of 
time at his disposal for his literary pur- 
suits. By the time a second letter had 
brought his Aunt Hester to his bedside, 
he knew every tale of blood by rote, and 
was quite familiar with the exploits of 
Mr. Richard Turpin and Jack the 
Pirate. Aunt Hester lived at Hoxton, 
wherever that may be, and Jack was 
removed to her house as soon as he was 
strong enough to bear the journey and 
a cabman could be found who knew 
the locality. 

Good nursing soon restored Jack, not 
quite to his pristine vigour, as the 
phrase runs. His early rum-and-water 
treatment, or the fog and the mud, had 
left him with an impaired digestion, 
which was a great affliction, as Christ- 
mas time was close at hand, and it being 
the custom at Jack's home, near Ports- 
mouth, to keep the festive season with 
plain but prodigal hospitality. Aunt 
Hester, a married branch of the Ports- 
mouth tree, had been grafted with a 
similar reverence for Christmas cheer, 
and it was generally supposed that she 
had won the heart of her husband, an 
eminent exciseman, by her incom- 
parable mince-pies, which she com- 
peceen ith as much secrecy as is 

nown attend the manufacture of 
Day and Martin's blacking. If Jack 
Tracey had a predilection—No! more 
than that—a positive passion for any- 
thing in the world it was for mince- 
pies; and defying dyspepsia and its 
attendant agonies, he denial him- 
self recklessly to the gratification of 
his appetite on Christmas Eve, prepa- 
ratory to his departure by the night 
mail train for Portsmouth, where he 
was expected to eat his Christmas din- 
ner, Aunt Hester had dressed her 
little parlour in holly and mistletoe, so 
that the portrait of the exciseman, 
hanging in the place of honour on the 
walk looked like a Jack-in-the-green 
peeping out of his ‘ bower of greenery’ 
on the merry party—three neighbours 
and Jack—assembled at an early supper, 
whereat Aunt Hester's mince-pies 
made a liberal display, and commanded 
the earnest attention of her nephew. 
Aunt Hester knew that Jack, by his 
free indulgence, was taking misery to 
his—well!—his bosom, but her hos- 
pitable heart would not permit her to 


raise a warning voice, and the Devourer 
after a time was filled and happy. Yes, 
quite happy, for the eminent exciseman 
was as much an adept at composing 
gin-punch as his wife was at compound- 
ing mince-meat; and so insinuating in 
its character was the mixture, that, fike 
other tricksy spirits, it beguiled frail 
mortals occasionally, leading them into 
strange adventures. Jack Tracey had 
taken, at his uncle’s earnest solicita- 
tion, that treacherous ‘ one glass more,’ 
as a specific against the dangers of 
night air and the tedium of night tra- 
velling, not that Jack was any way 
‘fou, nor had he ‘ just a drappie in 
his ee,’ which so poetically expresses in- 
cipient intoxication; he was only com- 
fortable and happy—nothing more. 

As Jack drove to the station through 

the busy streets— busy despite the snow 
which had fallen—he regarded with 
admiration the grocers’ windows, bright 
with gas-lights, and bursting almost 
with currants, raisins, and citron-peel, 
yiled therein, garnished all about with 
olly-sprigs, until he wished, in his 
heart of hearts, that Christmas time 
came oftener than once a-year, and 
that mince-pies were never oui of sea- 
son. 

Jack had been franked in a cab 
to the station by the eminent excise- 
man, but found it impossible to avoid 
giving the driver an extra sixpence in 
honour of the season, although his 
illness at the ‘Pickled Herring’ had 
drained his exchequer almost, and made 
it advisable for him to travel by a third- 
class carriage, as he was too indepen- 
dent to borrow money of bis relatives. 

There was considerable bustle at the 
station, which amused Jack after he 
had taken his ticket, much kissing and 
shaking of hands between friends and 
relations, and one neatly-dressed girl 
hugged an old woman so affectionately 
and so long that Jack was almost dis- 
posed to ask to be taken into partner- 
ship. When the bell rang, however, 
the young girl took a parting kiss, and 
entering a third-class carriage, was fol- 
lowed by Jack, as though he had a 
right to escort her, but he found that 
she was already provided with com- 
panions. One was an elderly, rough, 
seafaring man, who, for some reason of 
his own, wore the knot of his thick red 
cotton neckerchief under his right ear, 
his head being covered by a black fur 
sea-cap. Next to him sat a smart sailor, 
and the young girl took her place 
in a corner on the opposite seat. She 
appeared to be either tired or thought- 
ful, as she only replied with a grunt tu 











some remarks about ‘granny’ which 


the young man made to her, and then 
she rested her arm upon a pile of bun- 
dies and baskets on the seat beside her. 
All this Jack saw by the feeble light of 
the carriage lamp; and then he began 
to — on the probable relation 
his fellow-travellers bore to each other, 
deciding that the young pedple were 
en lovers, and the old man was 
the father of the pretty maiden. 

The train was soon in motion, and 
Jack Tracey wrapping himself up in his 
new railway rug—a present from his 
aunt—placed his feet upon the vacant 
seat opposite to him, with the intention 
of sleeping away some of the tedious- 
ness of the journey before him. He 
found the determination more difficult 
of accomplishment than he had anti- 
cipated, as his ‘bosom’s lord sat’ by 
no means ‘lightly on its throne,’ and 
some of the tribulations which aunt 
Hester had foreboded, in her own mind, 
as awaiting her nephew, began to 
possess him. His discomfort was not 
in any way mitigated, when the two 
seamen lighted short pipes charged 
with very strong tobacco, and the co- 
pious clouds which they proceeded to 
send forth soon made breathing difficult, 
nearly obscuring the miserable light 
blinking above their heads. 

Jack did not care to remonstrate with 
such rough-and-ready-looking offenders, 
and as the snow was again falling fast, 
he could not lower the window of the 
carriage without danger of taking cold ; 
his only hope of deliverance was that 
the pretty girl inthe corner might be 
inconvenienced by the fumigation, and 
obtain some cessation on the part of her 
friends, But she was evidently used to 
it, or too absorbed by her own reflec- 
tions to interrupt the enjoyment of her 
companions, 

The old man’s pipe was at length ex- 
hausted, and Jack, seeing by looking 
askant from beneath his rug, that he had 
no immediate intention of refilling it, 
congratulated himself on the extin- 
guishment of one of the volcanoes, 
little thinking what new misery the 
old man was fishing out of one of the 
baskets before him. It came in the 
shape of a broken egg-cup and a black 
bottle, which evidently contained rum, 
as the powerful odour of the spirit soon 
*o’ercrowed’ the tobacco and pervaded 
the carriage. Jack hail a pardonable 
horror of that popular nautical spirit 
ever since his adventure at the ‘ Pickled 
Herring,’ and by a quick association 
of ideas, he instantly recalled his mud- 
bath, his rescue, and subsequent scrap- 
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ing and ablution in the kitchen, his 
frowsy bed and horrible rum-and-water 
treatment; the exploits of Dick Turpin 
and Jack the Pirate; the terrific in- 
cidents of the * Tales of Terror; the 
price of coals; and the number of 
pots of beer contained in a hogshead. 

Those pleasures of memory, however, 
were of short duration, as the old sea- 
man (having filled the egg-cup and 
offered it to the girl, who took a modest 
sip of the contents), reached across 
his younger companion and proffered 
the cup to Jack, who politely de- 
clined the dram. The old man was not 
to be so easily denied, and after two 
or three refusals on the part of Jack, 
appealed to his gallantry and nation- 
ality by hoping ‘he wouldn’t object to 
the cup after a lady, unless he was too 
proud to drink with an old salt who 
could pay his way, and didn’t care for 
no man as wasn’t a man,’ 

There was no resisting such an ap- 
peal, as refusal would appear to be a 
slight to the pretty girl in the corner, 
and an offence to the rough old fellow 
who made the request, and who did not 
seem likely to put up with an indignity 
very quietly; Jack, therefore, took the 
egg-cup, bitterly regretting the economy 
which had placed him in such company. 

The rum was new and strong, and 
Jack had great difficulty in swallowing 
it; but having done so, and shaken 
hands with the liberal donor, he was 
delighted to find, shortly afterwards, 
that the liquor had had the effect of 
allaying his previous discomfort, and ren- 
dering him “ obnoxious to the power- 
ful fumes of the tobacco smoke which the 
younger seaman continued to emit in 
clouds. Jack rearranged his rug and 
commenced counting the telegraph posts 
as they became visible in the light cast 
upon them from the carriage windows, 
—a very sedative employment, as every 
one must have discovered who has tried 
the experiment. 

Time and the train passed very ra- 
pidly, and Jack was surprised to find 
that they had reached Blankton station, 
but by no means gratified when told 
that they must alight, as the accumu- 
lated snow made further progress im- 
possible until the line was cleared. 

The authorities at the station had done 
their best to alleviate the discomfort con- 
sequent upon the disaster, and the pas- 
sengers were shown into a large room 
garnished in the most approved Christ- 
mas faskion, and in which an abundance 
of Christmas cheer was laid out for their 
entertainment. Jack and his party oc- 
cupied one end of the table, but there 
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was a confusion among the other pas- 
sengers for which Jack could not ac- 
eount—neither could he discover much 
flavour in the mince-pies, which, resem- 
bling in size and conformation those de- 
licacies made by aunt Hester, wanted 
all their other gratifying properties. 
The attendants were the railway por- 
ters, who, considering the novelty of 
their duty, appeared to discharge their 
ministerings with much tact and readi- 
ness. 

By degrees the room was deserted 
by all the passengers except Jack, the 
two seamen, and the pretty girl who ac- 
companied them; and he was not sur- 
prised, therefore, when he saw the porter 
putting out the lights and heard the 
station-master announce that the wait- 
ing-room must be cleared for the night. 
Jack’s companions took the matter so 
easily that he was ashamed to make any 
remonstrance, and, therefore, he went out 
with them, feeling strangely indifferent 
as to where they were to pass the re- 
mainder of the night. 

The seamen and the young girl were 
evidently acquainted with the locality, 
as they strode away briskly over the 
snow, now hardened by a sharp frost, 
which had succeeded the fall, and Jack 
thought he could not do a wiser thing 
than keep in their company. 

At last they came to a house 
lighted partially from within, and re- 
sembling, strangely enough, the ‘Pickled 
Herring’ externally. Without waiting 
to knock, the whole party entered and 
found themselves in a large room, also 
decorated for Christmas time, and 
wherein burned a bright fire, as though 
to give them welcome. The house ap- 
peared to be in charge of one of the 
railway porters, as the only person to 
receive them was a man dressed in the 
uniform of the company, and who shook 
them all by the hand, telling them, at 
the same time, that he had been ex- 
pecting them since the train had stopped 
at Blankton station. 

When they were seated, the old sea- 
man produced the remainder of his rum 
and tobacco, and Jack was too glad to 
renew his acquaintance with the potent 
spirit, and even to venture on a pipe of 
tobacco, as his walk over the snow had 
chilled the marrow in his bones. The 
soothing influence of the spirit and the 
narcotic soon displayed themselves on 
the assembled party, and Jack was glad 
when the railway porter invited him 
to go to bed, leading the way up a 
broad oak staircase, afterwards ushering 
him into a larger pannelled room, in 
which was a bed of considerable dimen- 


sions, hung with ample curtains of faded 
chintz, and covered with a railway rug 
in lieu of a counterpane. 

The porter bade him good - night 
after placing upon the table the bull’s- 
eye lamp, which he had carried in- 
stead of a candle, and Jack proceeded 
to make a survey of his apartment. 
The floor was of rough, dark board- 
ing, which’ had sunk here and there 
under the weight of years, and was not al- 
together firm beneath hisfeet. The dark 
pannelling on the walls was cracked and 
even wanting in places, being entirely 
without ornament except over the great 
fireplace, and there hung a rude paint- 
ing of Dick Turpin in the act of placing 
an old lady on the fire to make her con- 
fess where her money was concealed. 
In the large grate which occupied the 
ample chimney a few embers of a wood 
log smouldered, but there were no ma- 
terials for continuing or renewing the 
fire. Jack was less disturbed than 
might have been supposed by these un- 
comfortable appearances, until he dis- 
covered that the door would not close, 
and that its large wooden lock was 
broken, apparently having been forced 
from without at some time or the other. 
He was no coward, however, and he had 
seen nothing which ought reasonably to 
have given rise to any suspicion of 
sinister intentions on the part of his new 
acquaintance ; but he determined not to 
undress himself, but to wrap himself in 
the rug and lie down outside the bed, 
placing the bull’s-eye lamp on the great 
arm-chair beside him. 

Jack could not sleep, at least not 
for some time; but he must have dozed, 
as the room had become perfectly dark, 
and he had no recollection of the lamp 
having gone out. As he lay with 
his eyes wide open, perfectly conscious 
of his situation and of all about him, a 
light from without defined the outline of 
the door, and streaméd through the 
large keyhole in the great lock. Be- 
fore he could rise from the bed or 
make an inquiry, the door was opened 
very gently, and the young girl entered 
his room as noiselessly as a ghost. She 
carried a bull’s-eye lamp, and when the 
light fell upon her face he saw that she 
was very pale, and her eyes appeared to 
be red with weeping. 

Jack Tracey instantly rose up, but 
before he could speak the girl motioned 
him to be silent, and then retracing her 
steps very cautiously to the door, closed 
it nearly. 

Again approaching Jack, she said, 
in a low sorrowful voice, ‘ Mr. Tracey’ 
(he wondered how she had learned 














his name) —‘ Mr. Tracey, no ‘doubt 
you are surprised to see me here, and 
at such a time; but I am in great 
trouble, and you, I think, will not hesi- 
tate to befriend me if I can show you 
the way.’ 


* Pray consider me devoted to your 


service, replied Tracey, not knowing 
what else to say. 

‘I have heard something to-night 
which will almost kill me if it be true, 
and I must learn the truth at once. 
May I ask you to come with me—come 
with me out of this house? All are 
asleep but ourselves, and you can do 
what I now require of youand what else 
I may call upon you to do, without fear 
of detection, if we are careful and silent.’ 

Jack Tracey expressed his ready com- 
orang with her request, and the girl 

ving silently opened the door aguin, 
cast her light round the landing dis- 
closing a long passage which Jack had 
not seen before, and then led the way 
down stairs to a door which opened into 
an enclosure at the back of the house, 
apparently secured from observation by 
a high wall on either side. 

Themoon was shining brightly, throw- 
ing the deep shadow of one of the walls 
upon the white snow ; and availing her- 
self of this protection from observation, 
the girl, closely followed by Tracey, 
stole stealthily along towards a distant 
building, which seemed to be a barn. 
There was a strong wind blowing, 
though it was not felt in the enclosed 
space they traversed ; but the snow was 
occasionally scattered from the ridges of 
the walls and the roof of the building 
which they were approaching. Tracey 
fancied he could hear the dashing of 
waves upon the shore and the moaning 
of the sea, although he could not ac- 
count for the proximity of a beach to 
Blankton. 

The girl stopping before a small door 
at one end of the great building, lifted 
the wooden latch, showing by the 
light of her lamp, which she still car- 
ried, a small room, in which were two 
dusty chairs and a table, whilst upon 
the wall were some bunches of faded 
holly, brown and shrivelled. After 
closing the door and setting down the 
lamp, the girl motioned Tracey to be 

and then said, in the same low, 
sorrowful voice in which she had hi- 
therto spoken, and as nearly as Jack 
could remember afterwards, what fol- 
lows :— 

*Mr. Tracey, before we proceed fur- 
ther in this night’s work it is necessary 
that I should tell you my story. The 
old man with whom you travelled to- 
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night is my father—my stubborn, un- 
feeling father. Two years ago my dear 
mother died in the house we have just 
left, and there, until that sad time, I 
had lived all my life. When I was 
seventeen, I was told that I was very 
handsome, and my vanity made me be- 
lieve what was so often repeated to me. 
My too-indulgent mother was proud of 
her pretty child, and spared nothing to 
gratify my love of display and my desire 
for admiration. I became every day 
more conscious of my attractions, and 
delighted to encourage the attentions of 
the young men of the place, until many, 
misled by a pretended regard, offered 
themselves as my lovers, only to be 
laughed at by me, and to be ridiculed 
by their rivals. I was that odious, 
wicked thing called a flirt. 

* There was one, however, whom I did 
love; oh! how dearly I did not know 
until it was too late. He believed that 
I loved him, and bore with my wayward- 
ness and unpardonable encouragement of 
others, sometimes gently reproving me, 
sometimes avoiding me when his morti- 
fication had become extreme and his 
earnest love apparently despised. A 
word or a smile from me would always 
bring him back again, and during one 
repentant interview I exchanged with 
him a token that we were some day to 
be married to each other. I will not 
say I ever sincerely regretted making 
that engagement, but such was my way- 
wardness, that at times I have resented 
some fancied control of me which he 
appeared to assume, and have caused 
pain to his loving heart, which I would 
now give worlds to know had never 
been. 

‘One Christmas Eve we had a merry- 
making in our humble way, and he was 
kept away by an unavoidable cause, 
The young man whom you have seep 
to-night had been a suitor to me, and 
never ceased to press his attentions upon 
me whenever we met. He was a favourite 
of my father, and so was present on that 
miserable evening. He took more than 
one occasion, before our friends, to jeer 
me on the absence of his rival. I was 
greatly mortified, my foolish vanity was 
hurt at the appearance of neglect; I 
thought I had a right to command my 
lovers presence; and at last I denied 
that the absent man had any reason to 
call himself my lover. The man you saw 
to-night had become aware, by some 
means unknown to me, of our ex- 
change of tokens, and challenged me 
with wearing the gift I have men- 
tioned. In my wicked rage — my 
shameful weakness —I took the token 
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from my bosom and threw it upon the 
floor, stamping upon it, and 

in a passion of excitement, that I never 
would speak to him again or see him 
more. 

*When I recalled the words 1 had 
uttered, as I lay sleepless upon my bed 
that wretched night, I did not believe 
that they were to prove so true,—so 
very true!’ 

The young girl covered her face with 
her hands, but the tears stole from be- 
neath them and fell upon her bosom. 
Tracey tried to speak to her, but the 
agg of utterance seemed to have left 

When the girl could regain com- 
mand of herself she continued— 

‘Some one told him all that had 
passed, and when he heard it he never 
uttered one reproachful word. He 
merely said, “God forgive her!” and 
went away. What my own sufferings 
were none knew beside myself, for I was 
too wicked to acknowledge my fault— 
too proud to ask his forgiveness! I did 
never see him more! He went away— 
to sea, I was told—and from that hour 
no word of him has reached me, until 
this night. 

* I was not to escape the consequences 
of my sin, for as such I soon regarded 
what I had done. I was overtaken 
by a settled melancholy, which I could 
not conceal nor master. I wasted away 
until it was thought that my death was 
certain, And then my dear mother 
also paid the penalty of her over-indul- 
gent love, and my sufferings became 
hers, for when it was needful that a 
nurse should be with me night and day, 
she would not allow a stranger to under- 
take the duty, but watched and waited 
with such constancy, that when I was 
saved my mother died.’ 

She took from her bosom a wedding- 
ring, which was fastened round her neck 
by a black ribbon, and kissed it, weeping 
and sobbing violently. 

At length she resumed : 

*The young man who travelled with 
us has again proposed to marry me, al- 
though he knows I have no love to give 
him. My father has listened to his 
es, and insists upon my accepting 

1im as my husband, declaring that he 
himself intends to go again to sea, and, 
therefore, I shall need a protector. But 
if what I have heard to-night be true, no 
— on earth shall force me to obey 

i IfI could have brought myself to 
have acted such a miserable lie as to have 
stood at the altar and become his wife, 
it would have been only to have es- 
caped from my father’s brutal anger and 
perpetual reproaches—no other course 


being open to me. If, however, 


what 
we are about to see and know be as I 


+ | alee tae it! Twill n 
lo it!’ 

She looked upward as she said this, 
holding her closed hands above her 
head, her face becoming as white and 
rigid as marble. 

Tracey was greatly perplexed by 
what he saw and heard, but he could 
not speak to her, and felt as though a 
hand grasped his throat to keep him 
silent. 

The young girl now rose up, and, after 
trimming the lamp, motioned with her 
head that they must be going. Tracey's 
bold heart beat quickly and cold drops 
of sweat stood upon his forehead. He 
followed his guide, however, who passed 
—he could hardly perceive how—through 
an opening out of the little room into a 
large chamber—a barn it might have 
been, but the sides and roof were con- 
cealed under holly boughs and other 
evergreens tied together with black rib- 
bon. In the centre of the chamber an 
object was lying covered by a white 
cloth and lighted by some concealed 
means which made even the texture of 
the cloth distinctly visible. The young 
girl paused for a few moments by the 
side of the concealed object, and then 
slowly removing the covering, disclosed 
the body of a young sailor neatly clothed 
in the dress of a man-of-war's-man, 
but having entangled among his hair 
and strewed about him clusters of sea- 
— shining as though fresh from the 


a The young girl appeared to be 
pared for this strange revelation, an for 
a few moments she stood motionless and 
tearless, looking upon the only one she 
had ever truly loved. At last she bent 
over her dead lover and kissed the 
cheeks, the forehead, and lips; but her 
feelings becoming too excited for control, 
she threw her arms around the senseless 
form and cried bitterly. 

When this passion of grief had sub- 
sided, she raised her head, shaking 
aside the long curls which had fallen 
about her face, and said, in a tone of 
exquisite sweetness— 

*O true lover! You have come back to 
one who drove = forth to shipwreck 
and to death! You have come back te 
claim your bride, and will take me with 
you whether your grave be in the 
churchyard or beneath the waves of the 
deep sea.’ She then beckoned the as- 
tounded Tracey to her, and placed in 
his hand her mother’s wedding-ring 
which she had worn about her neck, 
saying,— 


gre 
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‘Take that cold hand, and between its 
thumb and finger place this, my mother’s 


ring. 

Tracey obeyed her, having seemingly 
lost < "he r~ P 

* Now put the ring upon my finger as 
he might have done had not my wicked- 
ness driven him away to shipwreck and 
to death! To shipwreck and todeath !’ 

Again Tracey endeavoured to obey 
her, but the ring fell from his fingers, 
and before he could regain it, the noise 
of 7, numbers was heard, and 
he looked to the quarter whence the 
noise proceeded. He then became con- 
fused or overpowered by what was pass- 
ing around him, and fancied that the 
dead man raised himself upon one hand, 
and opening his closed lids, looked at 
the young girl with such loving eyes 
that all which would otherwise have 
been terrible in the action was absent ! 

What succeeded to this strange scene 
was equally surprising ! 

chamber was suddenly occupied 

by the two seamen and their friends, 
who seized upon the young girl and 
Jack as though they were about to take 
summary vengeance on both of them. 
During the hubbub which succeeded, 
the bier and its burthen were removed. 
At one end of the chamber appeared an 


altar, hitherto unperceived by Tracey, ° 


and standing within the rails a venerable 
clergyman in a snow white surplice. 
On one side of Tracey was the old 
seaman supported by many of his friends, 
rough, pirate-looking fellows armed with 
bludgeons, and on the other side the 
young girl, downcast and silent. 

* What do you require of me?’ asked 
the clergyman, in a gentle voice. 

* This your reverence,’ replied the old 
seaman, ‘This fellow (pointing to 
Tracey) has inveigled my daughter 
from my house, and as this young man 
behind me won't marry her on account 
on it, I require that the other one 
does,’ 


‘Who? I marry,’ said Jack. ‘The 
man’s mad! I don't want to marry! 
Besides the thing is impossible—No 
banns, no licence !’ 

* By an old canon of the church,’ said 
the clergyman, ing more gently 
even than before. ‘By an old and 
somewhat obsolete canon of the church, 
I can dispense with either preliminary, 
and if you will take your places and say 
after me, the ceremony can be performed 
in five minutes.’ 

Jack’s head spun ‘round as he felt 
himself forced towards the altar, but he 
struggled manfully to free himself from 
the crowd about him. 

The young girl uttered a piercing 
scream, then another, and another! 
until Jack began to recognise the steam 
whistle of the locomotive, and was 
delighted to discover the old seaman 
rubbing his eyes with the back of 
a great worsted muffatee and the 
young girl snoring gently, musically 
in her corner. The other man—possibly 
having been left in charge of the rum 
and egg-cup—had fallen forward quietly 
enough, and buried his head among the 
bundles and baskets, 

‘O Aunt Hester! Aunt Hester, 
thought Jack, ‘those treacherous, 
though delicious mince-pies of yours! 
What a pretty dance they have ied 
me through the Land of Dreams! 
If ever I eat more of them than— 
I can get, or drink bad rum even on 
compulsion, may I be haunted as I 
have been this Christmas Eve by memo- 
ries of Dick Turpin, Jack the Pirate, 
and Tales of Terror !’ 

Jack Tracey reached his home in 
safety, and being laid up on Boxing day 
with a bilious attack, wrote his aunt 
Hester a letter containing his adventure 
on Christmas Eve when he was a passen- 
ger by the nighttrain. From that letter 
this veritable story has found its way 
into ‘ London Society.’ 

Mark Lemon. 
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CHRISTMAS BELLES. 


“Ww shall be delighted to see you,’ 
says Mrs. Chilberlayne (it is 
pronounced Chilblayne, contracted), 
‘and pray, Mr. Pytcher, bring any one 
you like —married or single—we shall be 
most happy to welcome them.’ 

So Pytcher professed himself under a 
great obligation to Mrs. Chilberlayne for 
her ‘kind invitation,’ and promised to 
bring as many dancing males and females 
as he could possibly muster for the 
occasion, 

Pytcher being a bachelor, is not in the 
habit of giving ‘ mixed’ parties himself, 
nor is it to be cupedted of him: but 
Pytcher's friends do it, so to speak, for 
him; and Pytcher, it appears, always 
has a stock of people on hand, ready at 
the shortest notice, for a ball, a conversa- 
zione, a music party, or, in fact, any 
social gathering whatever. They are 
always what is termed ‘good’ people; 
not especially in point of morals, though 
doubtless ‘honest as this world goes.’ 
But they are presentable, and having 
met them overnight, you would feel 
inclined to nod to them next morning, or 
no objection would be made to them, 
individually or collectively, if Pytcher 
ever volunteered to bring them to one of 
your own evenings at home. . Pytcher is 
not a rich man, but Pytcher has power; 
he holds, as it were, the keys of certain 
drawing-rooms, whose thresholds, I am 
not ashamed to own, I myself have 
crossed under the protecting charm of 
Pytcher, But I will keep my Pytcheriana 
until such time as his portrait, by Scum- 
ble, R.A., appears at the Academy's 
annual exhibition, and a printed copy 
from a photograph, by kind permission of 
Monsieur Lens, the eminent professor of 
this ingenious process, shall appear in 
these very pages. For the present, I 
will merely observe, that if ever there 
was a knowing card in society's pack, 
that card is little Pytcher. Is there a 
scandalous report, quite new, hardly 
breathed on the steps of a club, little 
Pytcher's long ears have caught it, and 
from that moment, Pytcher, and Pytcher 
alone, knows the only full, true, and 
particular account of the transaction. 
Stop! I have already said enough of 
Pytcher. The mercurial little gentle- 
man, on receiving the invitation above 
recorded, came to call upon me, 

‘Mrs, Chilberlayne,’ says he, puffing a 
cigarette, which he has carefully and 
neatly rolled for himself with peculiar 
tobacco out of a peculiar pouch, which 
has a peculiar history to it, I’ve no 


doubt, ‘ Mrs. Chilberlayne has given me 
carte blanche to ask whom I like. Have 
you got any people you want to do a 
turn to, eh ? 

‘Well,’ I reply, ‘I don’t think that 
any of the men I know would care 
about that sort of thing.’ 

‘It's to be a dance, my boy,’ cries 
little Pytcher. ‘The light fantastic toe, 
trip it merrily, and all that sort of thing! 
oh no! none of your weak negus, and thin 
biscuits, and a toone on the grand 
pianny.’ Here the little man cuts a 
caper on the hearthrug. 

*Oh! a dance is it?” I say. 
alters the question.’ 

‘Quite so,’ returns Pytcher. ‘Now, 
if you know any nice girls, married or 
single, I'll give you your invitations.’ 

Now, I do know a number of nico 
people, and there are a great many 
among them to whom I should like, 
above all things, to send an invitation of 
this sort; but if my life depended upon 
it, I cannot recollect their names. My 
memory is a most treacherous one ; faces 
I can, so to speak, carry in my head ; 
they are retained in my mind’s eye: 
but names and dates have been a grief 
and a worry to me, ever since I tried to 
learn a chronological arrangement of all 
the important events in the history of 
the Jews ; and having for thetime, with 
great trouble, mastered that, was forced 
by an injudicious teacher, to follow it 
up with a similar table of the History of 
England. Somehow or other, I never 
could keep Wycliffe out of the Babylon- 
ish captivity, and to this day I have an 
indistinct notion that the destruction 
of Jerusalem was somewhere about 
1567, that the Temple was rebuilt by 
Henry vin., and that the Reformation 
was brought about by the marriage of 
Herod the Great and Anne Boleyn, 
Names, therefore, I cannot recollect. 

*Look over a Court Guide,’ suggests 
Pytcher. Capital notion, if we had a 
Court Guide, but we haven't. What 
shall we do? Pytcher has it: not the 
Court Guide, but the notion for getting 
us out of the difficulty, Bring out the 
photographic book and consult that. 
Here it is. 

‘I know that cheerful party in spec- 
tacles,’ says Pytcher, pausing at the 
third portrait, after we had checked off 
number one, Miss Sheepshanks, as 
‘eligible,’ and number two as ‘ ineli- 
gible,—ringlets objected to.’ 

‘She was,’ continued Pytcher, ‘ the ob- 
ject of a romantic attachment on my part. 


* That 
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* You may recollect,’ Pytcher goes on 
to say, while twiddling his third ciga- 
rette, ‘a sweet picture in the Academy 
two years ago, called The Forsaken One, 
You don't? Well, there was a lovely 
girl, you know, with her hair down; 
beautiful golden hair it was; she was 
seated at a window, gazing sadly at a 
highly coloured, sunset tinted land- 
scape. She had on a coarse, stuff dress. 
That and the carpet were the two great 
— in the picture. The texture of 
both was wonderfully bronght out. But 
this was not what touched me. I am 
ho susceptible of tender impressions, 
and this poor girl wore a sweet sad 
smile, that went right through my upper 
and under waistcoat straight to my 
heart. On referring to the catalogue, I 
found that the artist was a young lady ; 
at least I discovered that it was a lady, 
and I concluded that she must be young. 
Your friend and Pytcher is imaginative, 
perhaps, but not logical, I dare say; 
no matter. Yes, thought I, she has 
depicted herself and her own sufferings. 
The Forsaken One haunted me. On the 
pretence that I wanted to buy the pic- 
ture, I obtained her address. I sought 
her out; she lived near Bryanston 
Square. I felt that I could love her; I 


felt—in fact, I felt that I could makea . 


regular donkey of myself, if she was only 


a like that creature on the can- 


vass. How I trembled as I entered the 
studio. There was only an elderly fe- 
male there, of a rather grubby appear- 
ance, This, I said to myself, is the 
mixer of colours; the fuir creature does 
not condeseend to such menial employ- 
ment. Aloud, I told her that I had 
called to see Miss Scumble.’ 

‘Iam Miss Scumble,’ said the elderly 
person simply. 

‘Whereupon I merely said Oh! and 
must have shown my disappointment in 
my face.’ 

‘She keeps house for her brother 
Scumble, R.A.,’ I informed Pytcher. 

* Who,’ says he, ‘is going to paint my 
portrait for nothing. He says I've got 
a deuce of a good forehead. I don't 
know much about these things, but he 
does say 80.’ 

*I dare say the Scumbles would like 
to go to the party.’ 

* By all means, I say, and we check 
off the Scumbles, ‘ eligible.’ 

‘Number four. Young lady; bru- 
nette, I should think, and in a pork-pie 
hat. How much for the lady in the pork- 
pie hat? Going to the party—going— 
going—gone—out. of town, I fear.’ 

* Who is she ?’ says Pytcher; ‘I know 
the face.’ 


‘A flirt; a downright flirt,’ his friend 
is obliged to confess. ‘She's been en- 
gaged about twelve times,—has Miss 
Flick.’ 

‘Weren't you going to marry the 
Flick at one time?’ asks Pytcher care- 
leasly. 

‘Yes,’ I answer, with equal careless- 
ness. You see, the affair has been ‘off’ 
so long, that I can now laugh at myself 
as somebody elze. In the history of the 
past we do appear as somebody else, 
generally speaking; and in affairs of the 
heart one is ‘ not oneself’ after all, 

Yes, Kitty Flick was, is, will be,a 
regular flirt to the end of the chapter. 
And I trust, with all my heart and 
soul, that the end of the chapter may 
not be a mournful one. Yet what is to 
be predicted concerning the future of a 
girl whose hourly pastime is playing at 
making ‘love, trifling with sincere affec- 
tion, making cynics of honest trusting 
youth, and deceiving herself no leas 
than those whom she takes pleasure in 
deceiving. I am not for dealing lightly 
with a flirt. I hate and detest flirta- 
tion: for by the term, as I understand 
it, is meant, in so many plain words, 
dissimulation, treachery, falsehood, and 
heartlessness, Don't tell me of a‘ harm- 
less flirtation." There is no such thing. 
If it is a flirtation, it can not be harm- 
lesa; and if it is harmless, it is not a 
flirtation. You see, I speak severely. 
Have I not suffered? Oblige me by 
glancing at that flowing veil, at that 
coquettish little hat. You'll scorch 
your wings, my dear moth, in the fire of 
that eye, and be laughed at, in your 
agony, by that wicked little mouth. 
I have heard the tenderest professions 
pronounced by those lips, and believed 
them too; that’s the worst ofit. I have 
heard the most cruel, cutting, carcless 
words issue from those lips, and could 
scarcely believe them. You may have 
met her at any watering-place, as I did 
this summer; you will meet her going 
the same round for any number of 
summers to come, She'll never die of 
= of the heart. She has been 
wrought up by a foolish, fond, chatting, 
old mother, over whom she has absolute 
power. They quarrel and fight when 
they're alone, these two, then kiss and 
make it up again; and after the recon- 
ciliation, Miss Kitty is a greater tyrant 
than ever. Mrs. Flick uses hard words 
about her daughter, and bemoans her 
conduct to some confidential gossip ; 
but she will not allow anyone, except 
herself, to abuse her daughter. Well, 
well, we don’t even bow when we meet 
now. 
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Pytcher listens to the story, and says 
he’d rather like to know her; but ’tis 


evident we can't invite her. Pytcher 
seems to think that it is in his destiny 
to subdue this damsel. All I can say 
is, I pity Pytcher if he ever makes the 
attempt. 

Now for number five. 

‘I like that style of doing the hair,’ 
says my friend; ‘there's a sort of a, I 
don’t know exactly what about it that—’ 

The remainder of the sentence is 
conveyed in a look of silent admiration. 

* Yes, she'll come,’ I observe; ‘if 
her husband will let her.’ 

* Husband !’ cries Pytcher ; ‘ why, you 
don’t mean to say—’ 

‘Idothough, She married an elderly 
gentleman, old enough to be her grand- 

ther. He doesn't care about balls and 
parties himself, with the exception of 
dinner parties; but being a kindly old 
boy, he lets his Alice go to them, be- 
cause, as he will tell you, she is so very 
fond of dancing.’ 

‘Look! she’s just fitting on her glove. 
I warrant her card is full for the evening ; 
and I can’t help thinking that her 
cousin's name, Harry Marsden, a good- 
looking young Government clerk, 
appears more than once in the list. 
Old Baubel, that’s her husband's name, 
is very partial to young Marsden, and 
80 is Mrs. Baubel, for the matter of that. 
Was it a love match? Well, my dear 
Pytcher, not exactly. Mrs, Baubel was 
a Miss Tomkins. The Tomkinses were 
poor, and Alice was to have been a 
governess, or a teacher of music, or 
sometiiing of that sort. She has had an 
excellent education. She was very 
much attached to Master Marsden at 
one time, but the old Tomkinses 
couldn’t take that young gentleman at 
his own valuation, and when old 
Benjamin Baubel expressed himself 
delighted with Miss Tomkins’s singing 
and playing, and asked leave to call at 
the house, ies. Tomkins felt that the 
time was come when Alice must be 
talked to seriously about Harry Mars- 
den. There were a great many tears 
shed. But Harry went abroad for 
a holiday; he needed relaxation sadly ; 
government clerks do sometimes, and 
—and—when he returned, he found 
a neat little glazed envelope on his 
table enclosing the cards of Mr. and 
Mrs. Baubel, formerly Miss Alice Tom- 
kins, The Baubels are very happy; she 
lives luxuriously, and does not forget to 
provide for her relatives. The general 
opinion is that she is a very sensible 
woman. I have heard somebody say 
that they manage these things better in 
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France. Do they? Pytcher’s opinion 
coincides with this. But I beg to differ, 
in toto, with Pytcher. 

Number six ? 

‘Is Mrs. Baubel’s sister; they call 
her Lily. Alice chaperons her every- 
where. Shall we check them off?’ 

‘By all means ; and I'll write} to the 
old boy—I mean Mr, Baubel.’ 

Pytcher intimates his desire to be in- 
troduced to Mrs. Baubel at my earliest 
convenience, I don’t like Pytcher’s 
manner this morning. He is a small 
man, and these smal] men are all so con- 
foundedly conceited. If Pytcher doesn't 
think himself a lady-killer of the deep- 
est dye, the dog! my name's not what 
itis. I shake my head at Pytcher, who 
says, ‘No, ’pon his honour.’ Howbeit 
he smirks and smiles confidently as 
he rolls his sixth cigarette. Number 
seven doesn’t interest him much. This 
is a very good child: she is an orphan, 
reared in a convent by some excellent 
Sisters of Charity—that is their name, I 
believe—who want to procure for her an 
under-nursemaid’s place in a good family. 
Pytcher says that he doesn’t know any- 
thing about under-nursemaids ; but, by 
the way, he remembers that a friend of 
his has a deuced pretty—I stop Pytcher 
at this point, and all that remains for him 
to add is, that he mistrusts demure looks, 
generally speaki He is enough 
to say, however, that he'll Mrs. Chil- 
berlayne if she wants anything of the 
sort, as the girl might help in the tea 
and coffee line, by way of introduction 
at the coming festival. So he makes 
a note of it, and that’s settled, 

‘That's Miss Chirpington’, says Pyt- 
cher, alluding to number eight. ‘ She's 
always asked everywhere on account of 
her voice; and by way of increasing 
the value of her performance, she always 
puts her hand to her throat, gives a 
little faint cough, and pleads a slight 
cold. I don’t think she cares about 
dancing, as she cannot, in that case, 
command sufficient attention; but we 
may check her off, Nuntber eight, 
eligible.’ 

Number nine is a cousin of mine. 
Her name? Gracious! I shall forget 
my own presently. Dear me! She’s 
still at school : such an earnest spirituelle 
little girl as she is, it’s a treat to con- 
verse with her, for she can converse, 
and cleverly too. She'd pose you, 
Pytcher. 

Pytcher says he dares say she would. 
He hates clever school misses. 

‘Ah!’ I explain, ‘ Ellen has stayed 
beyond her time at school—she’s just 
seventeen — because her parents have 











been in India. But they'll soon be at 
home again now, and then she says 
she'll } se her first valse with me at 
er first ball.’ 

‘Ah! then she won’t do for the Chil- 
berlaynes. 

*No, she won’t do for that at present ; 
but when you've got another carte 
blanche, just let me know.’ 

‘Here's a pretty little creature,’ cries 
Pytcher. 

I tell him it is my niece; on which 

Pytcher rudely remarks that she is so 
good-looking he mistrusts the relation- 
ship. Ten is her number, and ten is 
her age. 
‘ And,’ says Pytcher, ‘ten is her bed- 
time, I'll be bound, unless long before 
that hour she’s fast asleep, as she ought 
to be. Children ought never to stop 
up late; they're a nuisance at any time; 
but a semi-sleepy nuisance is detestable. 
I've got some nephews and nieces, hor- 
rid little creatures. Whenever I call 
on their mamma play tricks 
with my hat, and hide my umbrella. 
There’s nothing I abominate so much 
as any one who plays tricks with my 
hat, and takes any liberties with my um- 
brella. They filled the latter with 
sawdust the other day; and when it 
eame on to rain, aad I .hurriedly put 
it up in the street, I was drenched in a 
perfect shower-bath of sawdust. No 
children admitted.’ 

* Hallo!’ cries Pytcher, ‘ here's a crab- 
apple sort of face.’ 

* Which ?’ 

‘This,’ says he; ‘this sour old spin- 
ster—for spinster she is, Pll swear: a 
thoroughly scandalous tittle-tattling old 
maid.’ 

With some show of dignity, I inform 
him that that lady whom he is abusing 
is my aunt. 
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Pytcher says, ‘Is it?’ But as he 
would rather die than retract his ob- 
servations, he adds, with great sang 
Sroid, ‘ Well, I was right ; she is a spin- 
ster, isn’t she? 

* Yes, she is, of an uncertain age, and 
very rich. She wears gloves all the 
morning, and is great at preserves, 
pickles, homosopathic medicines, and a 
conservatory. The poor people come 
to her for advice when they are unwell ; 
and as she invariably accompanies her 
receipts with some more substantial 
gift by way of gilding the globule, 
may imagine that there is a good deal 
of sickness in her immediate neighbour- 
hood, She smiles sweetly on the curate, 
and asks him for his solution of all her 
theological difficulties. She is strongly 
inclined towards the evangelicals, and 
takes the first class at the Sunday 
School. She has a parrot that talks, a 
bullfinch that pipes the fragment of a 
tune, when you waggle your head in 
front of the cage for five minutes at a 
time, and a small King Charles with a 
bell round its neck, who is friendly with 
no one save his mistress and the foot- 
man. Her portrait represents her as 
smiling more in sorrow than in anger. 
That, my dear Pytcher, would be her 


. expression of countenance, were I to 


propose her appearance at Mrs. Chilber- 
layne’s ball.’ 

And thus we’ve got through the list. 
Pytcher’s tenth cigarette is oe, 
his stock of tobacco has failed him, 
can offer him none, and his visit comes 
to an end, 

* We shall meet at the Chilberlayne’s, 
then,’ says he, ‘and even if none of the 
fair creatures accept, we haven't quite 
wasted our half-hour in ringing the 
changes on these “ Christmas belles. ” ’ 

F.C. B. 
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CHRISTMAS EVE AT THE OLD HALL. 
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\ E crowd around the Christmas fire 
That blazes in the hall, 

The great yule logs we heap up higher— 

They ‘ crackle’ to our heart's desire, 
And shine bright on the wall. 

How warm we feel within—without, 

The night wind blows the trees about, 
And thick the snowflakes fall. 


The children’s eyes grow round and bright, 
Fatigue they cannot know ; 

They shout aloud with all their might— 

* Hurrah! ’tis Christmas Eve to-night, 
We wish ’twould never go !’"— 

Then quick they to the windows rush, 

* The “ waits,” the “ waits !”—and all is “ hush,” 
Save footfalls through the snow. 


We watch them come with heavy tread, 
The snow blows in each face; 
Their noses and their ears are red, 
Each hat is tied about the head 
To keep it in its place. 
The children laugh—they look so queer, 
Their comforters up to each ear, 
No enviable case. 


At first a few faint quavering notes, 
- The night air bears along ; 
(The snow had got into their throats—) 
But soon the strain more smoothly floats, 
Harmoniously and strong ; 
For driving snow and frosty air, 
They do not seem a bit to care, 
While carolling this song :-— , 
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* Hail! to this happy Christmas-tide, 
The crown of all the year; 
When every heart beats high with joy, 
And every voice rings clear. 


When holly decks the old church walls 
With berries bright and red ; 

And in each home the mistletoe 
Hangs clustered overhead. 


* All discord, strife, and envying * 
Throughout the land must cease ; 
This joyous Christmas time proclaims 
“ Goodwill on earth and peace.” 


All sorrow, grief, and misery 
Each home must put away, 
And only thankful love prevail 

This dawning Christmas Day. 


“ Goodwill to men,” the angels sang 
From out their home of glory, 

When to the shepherds long ago 
They told their wondrous story. 


“ And peace on earth—” more loud and sweet, 
Swelled forth the angels lay, 
* To you is born the Pritice of Peace, 


This bright, glad Christmas Day !” 


Then hail with songs this happy time 
That celebrates such joy, 

And let each heart full measure talze 
Of bliss without alloy. 


Ring out, ring out, glad Christmas bells! 
The Eve is well-nigh gone; 

Clash iron tongues from every fane, 
And ring in Christmas morn.’ 


The ‘ waits’ have ceased their carol sweet, 
And from the old church tower 

The clock strikes out with measured beat, 

Twelve times it doth the shock repeat 
That telleth forth the hour; 

And then deep silence—like a spell, 

We heard the snowflakes as they fell, 
In soft unbroken shower. 


Sweet solemn stillness, broken now 
By every childish tongue, 

And then succeeds one ceaseless flow 

Of ‘ Happy Christmas!’ high and low; 
From voices loud and strong. 

Round ‘ grandpapa’ with clam’rous din 

They cry— Do have the poor “ waits” in, 
They’ve felt the cold so long!’ 
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The kind old squire, so good to all, 
Flings wide the open door, 

And has the men brought in the hall, 

Where standing by the garnished wall, 
The snow melts on the floor. 

But all is jollity and cheer, 

The children hand the hot, spiced-beer 
And huge mince-pies to all. 


Hark! what a joyous peal of bells 
Rocks on the cold night breeze ! 

Oh, happy sound, what joy it tells, 

How musically sweet it swells, 
Across the snow-spread leas ! 

‘ A merry Christmas to us all,’ 

The children shout from wall to wall, 
* And more mince-pies like these !’ 


The ‘ waits’ have had their Christmas meal 
And ‘ jerked’ their parting bow ; 

Their shy, bright faces quite reveal 

The comfort and the joy they feel 
In broad and radiant glow ; 

And through the open door they file, 

The joy-bells clashing out the while, 
And bravely breast the snow. 


We turn within the cheerful hall, 
And round the yule-fire stand— 

The bright light glances on the wall, 

* Good-night, good-night!’ cries one and all, 
The joyful little band. 

* Good night ?—good morning, you should say,’ 

Laughs ‘ grandpapa!’ * ’tis Christmas Day— 
Young folks, you understand !’ 


Though loath to leave the genial fire, 
We quit the lighted hall, 

The clanging bells with wild desire 

Peal out from ivied tower and spire, 
With eager rise and fall. 

I linger on the broad oak stair, 

* A happy Christmas’ is the prayer 
I breathe for each—for all. 
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‘BLUE BOY; OR, THE LETTER IN THE GOBLET. 
A Christmas Story. 


} iy’ was a brown November day. Na- 
ture suffered from influenza. She 
sneezed fitfully a small rain, breathed 
hard and uncertainly, and was generally 
chill and discom: 

About noon, a respectable but ugly 
dog, of no breed whatever, was seen 
trotting through the narrow, slushy 
streets in the neighbourhood of Black- 
wall. His journey was clearly the 
result of design. Whatever his end, 
it was plain that he did not lose sight 
of that end for a moment. He found 
it uncomfortable, no doubt, to be en- 
crusted with mud, and to be subjected 
to all the difficulties of an animated pie 
attempting locomotion. But neither 
discomfort nor difficulty could check 
his steady, persistent trot towards the 
East India Docks. 

**Possum’ felt himself wronged. 
Why had they not let him come with 
the carriage to see Blue Boy off? Why 
should he have been driven to the ex- 
ae pe of slipping his collar at the 
ast moment—a dishonourable as well 
as a difficult feat to accomplish? Did 


not "Possum take as lively an interest 


in Blue Boy as anyone? Did he not 
know (as well as any of the perpen- 
dicular animals could) that Blue Boy 
was going t’other side of the round 
world, where his legs would be sticking 
up this way; and that before he could 
get back, dog-days and sulphurous 
water must come and go once at least ? 
Why, then, should he be excluded from 
= privilege of bidding Blue Boy good- 
ye? 

As ’Possum trotted across the open 
space which lies between the Black- 
wall railway station and the river, he 
raised his nose inquiringly. 

‘Ocean Ripple’ (1200 tons) was 
being warped out of dock. She was 
necessarily close alongside the quay. 
The seamen grouved upon the forecastle 
could talk to their weeping friends 
ashore. "Possum stood close to the edge 
of the quay, regardless of hawsers from 
which he was in some peril. Sud- 
denly his tail began to wag furiously. 

A — cap appeared above 
the bulwarks. A sudden strong whistle 
was heard, and a pair of eyes, staring 
widely, came in view. Not that Blue 
Boy saw anything particular, or felt 
inclined for music. "But had he not 
stared and whistled, his throat might 
have burst, and certainly something 
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shining and unsailorlike would have 
trickled down his cheeks, 

An honest Saxon head that was, with 
its fair hair, wide-sweeping eyebrows, 
bold prominent chin, and clear day- 
break eye. A handgome, impudent, 
funny old head. It belonged to Blue 
Boy, midshipman (merchant service), 
aged seventeen. 

* My stars! exclaimed the lad in bas- 
soon-like tone, as he realized ’Possum. 
‘And what the dickens brings you, 
old chap ?’ 

"Possum understood the question, 
and replied to it, as it appeared to him, 
with qlesmnens. It took Blue Boy long, 
however, to understand the answer. 
At last he said, ‘I know. Come to see 
me off, eh? Good dog! Now, good-bye, 
and go home. Love to the governor, 
and a whole lot of it to Ettie. Don't 
forget me, "Possum, when I come back.’ 
And here Blue Boy abruptly disap- 

red. 

"Possum obeyed, willing, though sad. 
* Heaven bless us!’ he said to himself, 
as he jogged home, ‘ we dogs have our 
feelings, although men ignore them. 
That boy now! I'd do anything in the 
world for him. And yet what a life 
he has led me! tying every conceivable 
thing to me that was calculated to 
alarm or irritate a dog—throwing me 
most days into the pond, though he 
knew I hated water like a cat—setting 
me at harmless kittens which it went 
against my stomach (or conscience—the 
two are identical) to interfere with, and 
at big dogs which it was impossible for 
me to lick! But he has smelt true 
through it all; and Ill stick to him. 
Yes, we have our feelings, we dogs. 
Forget him? Let's see!’ 

It was a long way home, but "Possum 
knew the road well, having travelled it 
two days ago, when Blue Boy came 
down to look after his chest. 

Ettie felt that day, as if her heart 
had been torn out. She scarcely 
noticed ’Possum’s return, although her 
eyes were watching him as he crept 
round to the stable-yard, looking up at 
her mutely, to deliver his message. 
But she stared much out of window in 
a vague general way, thinking of her 
father’s ward, Blue Boy, and of * Ocean 
Ripple,’ (1200 tons); thinking, too, 
sometimes, it was but right that Na- 
ture should be holding a damp pocket- 
handkerchief of fog to her great blue 

> 
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eye, this day of sad partings—and then 
growing hot and moist again about her 
own pretty brown eyes. 

Ettie, though only sixteen, was her 
widower-father's housekeeper. But it 
was not easy to housekeep now. ‘ What 

uantity of coals is to be ordered, please 

iss? She nearly answered, ‘ 1200 
tons.’ In sending certain comforts to 
an aged invalid in her district, she 
narrowly escaped telling her page to 
carry with him ‘an experienced sur- 


geon.” 

Amidst Ettie’s burdensome household 
duties, Hannah, an old servant, was 
eminently annoying to her to-day. 
She continually urged her young lady 
to ‘ reconcile herself.’ Reconcile her- 
self to what? Impudence! what did 
Hannah know about it? 

This acidulated spinster and Blue 
Boy had been, from the infancy of the 
latter, on cat-and-dog terms. She had 
done her duty by him with spiteful 
patience while he was at home. But 
she exulted inwardly now that he was 
gone. And Ettie knew this, and was 
afraid that she hated Hannah, as she 
watched her pungent little face, re- 
minding one somehow, she thought, of 
the smell of gas. 

Papa—lawyer papa, came home as 
usual to dinner. The evening had no 
wheels to its chariot. Blue Boy was 
not there to sing ‘ Three Fishers,’ with 
effects, nor to play with Ettie the ac- 
customed Ned ow game of chess in 
which she would let him have back his 
Queen as often as he lost it—which 
was three times at least. 

Brown November and hoary Decem- 
ber both saw Ettie to disadvantage. 
But on the twenty-fourth of the latter 
month her spirits revived. She busied 
herself in preparing for to-morrow’'s 
entertainment with relish. The party 
would besmall. An old-maiden cousin, 
a bachelor-cousin, papa, and Ettie 
would constitute it. But all should, be 
perfect in comfort and delicacy, so Ettie 
determined. 

It was a custom in the house, after 
the Christmas dinner, to fill a silver 
cup with spiced wine, and to pass it 
(no matter how many times) round the 
table, that each might name, and drink 
to an absent one. 

Ettie must bring out the old goblet, 
never used but for this purpose. She 
went to the plate closet, thinking of 
the laughing boy who had drunk out 
of that cup last year, and had refused 
to name any absent person, because, as 
he said, he didn’t care a rap for ab- 
sentees just then. She unfolded the 
green baize, and took out the goblet. 


Why, there was something inside it— 
a note! 

Yes, a note. And directed, too, in 
that iar, satisfactory handwrit- 
ing, which, as Ettie always thought, 
looked like something good to eat— 
directed, moreover, to Miss Violet (i. ¢., 
Ettie) Arnold. 

Ettie’s pretty retroussé nose felt 
white, and her heart beat syncopated 
time. She opened the note and read :— 


* Dear Miss Vrorer, 

‘Did you think the Blue Boy 
had nothing to say to you before he 
went away? It happens that he had 
something to say. But he was in an 
awful funk of the governor, so he 
thought he’d write. 

‘And after all, Ettie knows what 
he’s got to say, so he needn't say it 
even on paper. 

‘ Wasn't it a good dodge to make a 

-office of the Christmas cup? He 
new well enough who would be the 
first to get hold of it! But how did he 


manage to seize the keys, eb, Miss 
Ettie ? 

‘Mind whose health you drink! 
And wear this locket round that soft, 
white little neck, which I should like 
(o———= 


* But, Miss Violet; if you don’t care 
about the party whose hair is inside— 
don't wear the locket pray—on any ac- 
count, Throw it away, by all means— 
smash it to atoms—it's all the same to 
me, And get Mr. Arthur Popinjay 
Prior (the brute!) to give you enter 
locket instead, with one of his own beau- 
tiful black curls in it. 

*I am, dear Miss Violet, 

* Yours very’ (something with 
two ‘Fs’ in it scratched out faintly. 
Then ‘ sincerely,’ struck through with ve- 
hement blackness. Nothing else added). 

*(Signed) Sa-Ween.’ 

‘Papa mustn’t know,’ naughty Ettie 

thought. 


Papa was a wary man, who did not 
always allow even his petted daughter 
to see how much he saw. And because 
he wished the little affair between the 
young people to take its natural course, 
and, therefore, appeared to know nothing 
about it, they imagined him to be igno- 
rant of what was, in fact, as patent as a 
sunflower. 

The Christmas dinner came. Poor 
homeless cousin Elizabeth, and well-to- 
do bachelor-cousin Jack seemed to enjoy 
it equally, ‘The cloth was removed in old 
style ; the mull was brewed and the sil- 
ver cup charged; papa had begun to 
introduce his toast :— 











* The first name I shall mention——’ 

An instant afterwards Ettie was at 
her father’s chair. What had happened 
in that moment ? 

———— of death had laid his hand 
upon the speaker's lips. 

How the Chrismas glow suddenly died 
out of those three faces! That room be- 
came as dismal asa grate of dusty, spark- 
less cinders, as sadly strange as the 
of childhood looked at in careworn age. 

The front door was open, for some one 
had ran for a doctor, The hall candles 
flared and triekled into mock stalactites. 
The icy, winter air came rushing in. 
Little Bitio stood shivering by the door 
with clasped hands, trying to be patient. 
*Oh! when would he come? 

He came at last: that large grave doc- 
tor, with his patient corbel-head, hitherto 
so impracticable and remote, had sud- 
= come Violet's close friend. His 

were inspired now. 4 

But he could not prophecy smooth 
things. After one glance at the sofa, 
his eye commissioned his lips to deliver 
@ fatal message. Mr. Arnold was dying. 

An hour more, and he was dead. 

And ’Possum, who had been admitted 
to the kitchen for a Christmas treat, came 
—_ into the dining-room, and rested 

tis faithful ugly chin on the sobbing 

irl’s knees, She put a hand on his 

head, and said, ‘Oh,’Possum ! poor 
papa is gone, and I am left alone. He 
will} r come back again—never.’ 

*Possum whined out a solemn oath to 
stand by Ettie through thick and thin to 
the last moment of his existence. 

Violet had put away the locket now ; 
her heart smote her about it. She ought 
to have told her father. Oh! she would 
tell him all now if he could only come 
back and listen for one minute ! 

So the Blue Boy’s health was not 
drunk that Christmas after all ! 

*It becomes our duty, meees Violet,’ 
said the bland, faltering Mr. Prior, on 
the afternoon of the funeral, while cousin 
Jack, his co-guardian and co-executor, 
looked silently on the floor, ‘to acquaint 
you with the provision made for you 
and with the plans we have formed as to 
your home.’ 

Ettie bent her head, her eyes filling. 
She looked a fair, frail little sprite in her 
ps 4 mourning. Good hearty cousin 
Jack could searcely trust himself to 
glance at her. She, however, kept his 
plain, kindly, sensible face continually 
in view. 

No realized property, but handsome 
insurances—a probable income for Ettie 
of three hundred and fifty pounds a year. 
This was the pith of Mr. Prior’s state- 
ment, so far aa it related to pecuniary 
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matters. ‘And now let me say,’ he con- 
cluded, ‘ we think it well that you should 
for the present take up your residence in 
my family.’ 

Ettie broke down here altogether. 

*I believe,’ added Mr. Prior, appeal- 
ing to cousin Jack, ‘that we are quite 
agreed on this point ?” 

Cousin Jack gave a vm nod, and 
then blew his nose with such a tremen- 
dous crack that Mr. Prior jumped, and 
Ettie left off crying. ~ 

‘It's best for a while, Ettie,” said 
cousin Jack, as he left her a week later. 
* You will be happiest at the Priors’ now, 
for Katie is your closest friend. But 
remember, I, too, am your guardian, and 
we must correspond regularly. You 
trust your old cousin ?’ (kissing her). 

* Indeed—indeed I do.” 

* And love him ?’ (kissing her again). 
* You may confess it to a grey-haired old 
chap like me.’ 

She confessed it by returning his sa- 
lutes with interest, 

* Good,’ was cousin Jack’s acknow- 
ledgment. ‘ Now,’ he continued, ‘don’t 
think you've lost me—you haven't. I’m 
at your beek and call always. Good- 
bye, little miss’ (that was his old name 
for her). 

* Good-bye, dear old cousin.’ 

She had a terrible cry after he was 

me. 

So the pleasant home at Waltham- 
stow was left. Some of the dear old fur- 
niture, which Ettie chose, was kept and 
put away somewhere ; the rest was sold. 
She went to live at the house of her 
senior guardian, Mr. Adolphus Prior, 
solicitor, who resided in Cavendish 
Square, W. She took with her London 
Hannah from generosity, and "Possum 
out of love. 

She was not unhappy in her new 
home. Although she disliked Arthur 
Popinjay, she loved Katie; yet for a 
time she was naturally sad. 

At length her little heart began to 
recover. Insensibly the sunshine crept 
over her life’s prospect. There came a 
brighter bloom upon that soft girl’s 
cheeks, and the maiden’s step regained 
its elasticity. Ettie took music lessons 
again as spring came on, reopened her 
portfolio, and revived her German. 
Thank God, intense sorrow does not last 
long with any of us, 

But there was one old feeling of her 
heart which had not waited even this 
short time for restoration. The locket, 
after all, had only been set aside for two 
days! The‘ Blue Boy,’ she often thought 
of him ! 

* Blue Boy!’ she loved the name. The 
lad’s first new uniform and beaming 
"02 
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ng face had D ow it into her father’s 
head to bestow the title, which was bor- 
rowed from a famous picture, as the 
reader knows. 

It suited him, Ettie thought, so well. 
The colour of far, open sea, and of cloud- 
less skies, spoke truly of his large pure 
heart. ‘Boy’ he always must be, ‘ par 
excellence.’ Noisy, affectionate, old pack 
of impulses ! 

Ettie wrote to him in the spring. To 
her amazement Mr. Prior objected to 
this. She did not, however, oppose her 
guardian, except by quietly taking her 
own way. The letter, for the most part, 
was not wanting in occult tenderness ; 
but there was a phrase of clear and con- 
centrated savagery at its close. Ettie 
must be guilty of inflicting just one tor- 
ment; so she held her pen as though it 
had been a dagger and scratched a sore 
place upon Blue Boy’s heart in this post- 
script: ‘ Arthur, who is sitting near me 
while I write, desires to be very kindly 
remembered.” 

She never told how impatient she felt 
at the moment, of Arthur’s dandy dress 
and mean-nothing face, and of all his 
conventional elegancies, and opinions, 
and looks, each stolen from some other 
person. There is, as we all know, pecu- 
liar pleasure in driving a virulent sting 
right into our darling’s heart; so Ettie 
did not tell Blue Boy what she really 
thought about Arthur Popinjay Prior. 
How she wished afterwards that she had 
done so ! 

Summer declined and ‘ sea-side’ came 
to be talked of. One morning Ettie came 
down to breakfast in better spirits than 
usual. She entered the breakfast-par- 
lour with light step, carelessly humming 
* Weel may the keel row.’ She was look- 
ing forward to Filey and freedom with 
keen young pleasure. The ‘ Times’ 
newspaper lay folded upon the table; 
Ettie took it up, and carelessly ran her 
eye over the columns, which appeared 
drier than usual. It was not long, how- 
ever, before the heading of a paragraph 
awakened within her a feeling of eager, 
frightened interest, and bleached her 
rosy little face into a hue of ghostly 

hiteness. 


Free at Sea. 


The paragraph thus introduced, ran 
as follows :— 

‘Her Majesty’s ship “Conqueror,” 
arrived in Plymouth Sound this morning, 
from the Mauritius, reports the total loss, 
by fire, of the ship “Ocean Ripple” 
(Sydney to London), in lat. 42 S., long. 
35E. The “ Conquerer” has on board 
the second mate with ten of the crew 
belonging to the ill-fated vessel. These 


men assert that they were the only sur- 
Vivors.’ 

Ettie’s terrified eyes ran quickly over 
the dreadful sentence, and then, over- 
whelmed, the child swooned and fell. 

When she came to herself, Arthur 
supported her head, and was bathing 
her temples. Assistance from him at 
this time seemed to wate her pain. 
With ‘what power she could exert, she 
raised and disengaged herself. 

Her appearance at this moment was 
singular and beautiful. Her eyes, al- 
ways full of intelligence, shone with a 
preternatural lustre, as though they 
were able to discern objects invisible to 
others. Her brown hair, disordered in 
her recent swoon, fell a rich wavy cas- 
cade over her shoulders. Her cheeks 
were radiant with a peculiar ghastly 
pallor. 

A wordless stillness, or floods of tears, 
would now have seemed natural. But 
the talkative, tearless unrest which 
Ettie exhibited, was anomalous and 
alarming. She paced the room quickly, 
putting into plain words her most dis- 
tressing thoughts. 

‘Blue Boy is dead,’ she said. ‘He 
was burnt to death or drowned. Nobody 
was there to comfort him. None of you 
here understood what we were to each 
other. No one can console me. He is 
gone, and I am left alone for ever. Oh! 
cruel |” 

Each in turn attempted to comfort 
her, but without success. She walked 
for hours, and would not hear of rest or 
food. 


‘He was burnt then,’ she repeated a 
hundred times, ‘ burnt or drowned. My 
worst fears have all come true : I am left 
alone. First mother went—then papa— 
now Blue Boy! oh! cruel—cruel !’ 

From that morning there began with 
Ettie a painful, puzzling dream. Once 
only—for long long months—she seemed 
awhile to wake from it. And that was 
one day when cousin Jack came sud- 
denly into the room with tears filling 
his big eyes, and when he took her on 
his knee, as in years before, and kissed 
her, and put his arm round her waist, 
and let her head lie upon his shoulder ; 
and when he told her that he did not 
give up hope yet, and that he believed 
Blue Boy—the strong, spirited fellow !— 
would be sure to escape if anyone could, 
and that it was most likely he had stayed 
on board to the last, like the brave Eng- 
lish boy that he was, and so those who 
had been in a hurry to save their own 
lives had not known of his safety. 

To hear such words seemed like 
a brief awakening. But the dream re- 
turned; and although kind cousin 
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Jack often afterwards spoke in the same 
strain, his consolations soon came to be 
powerless, like all others. 

And then all at Mr. Prior’s seemed to 
grow cold towards Ettie. Why was 

is? Mr. Prior himself, it was true, 
humoured all her whims, but in a 
strange and chilling way. Mrs. Prior 
was continually glancing at her suspi- 
ciously, and seldom took notice of her 
remarks. Katie never came to her room 
as formerly. What did it all mean? 
And the dreary, unvaried obligaio to 
these enigmatical combinations, was the 
ever-present thought, ‘He is burnt or 
drowned, and I am left alone.’ 

The iarity of manner towards 
Ettie increased. Why did every one 
watch her? Why might she not be 
allowed to follow her own courses un- 
noticed, like other people? Why had 
Hannah left suddenly without wishing 
her good-bye, and why had a new at- 
tendant come—a person with queer, 
strong manners, who gave her peremp- 

orders, and would be obeyed ? 

me warm friend (besides cousin 
Jack) Ettie had still. ‘Possum would 
come daily and rest his paws and his 
chin upon her lap, his honest dog’s heart 
full of inarticulate grief and affection. 


He would look up at her absent eyes, - 


and whine out how much he cared for 
her, how well he remembered the old 
days at Walthamstow, when papa and 
Blue Boy were there, and how he hoped 
and believed that good times would come 
back again, although he might not see 
how it was to be. 

Then at last he would win the girl’s 
wandering attention. She would pat 
him gently and say in a low voice :— 
‘Ah! ’Possum you're left to me still. 
You’re one of the old set. It was Blue 
Boy himself who found you and brought 
you home, just because you were s0 
ugly that he thought nobody else would. 
You mustn’t give me up, "Possum. 
Whatever happens, keep with me. Keep 
with me to the last !’ 

One day a strange gentleman and 
lady came to Cave’ ndish Square. The 
former was tall and grave, but appa- 
rently gentle and kind. The lady was a 
thorough lady. Both expressed great 
interest in Ettie’s welfare. This sur- 
prised her; but she was destined to be 
inore astonished yet. They begged her 
to come and pay them a visit. She de- 
clined to accept the invitation. She 
could not, she explained, feel comfort- 
able in going amongst strangers now. 
But her seconded the p 1 
himself. It would be so delightful for 
Ettie, he said, to stay at Mr. Mensfort’s 
lovely place in Wiltshire. The change 


was exactly what she needed. She 
positively must go. 

At last she consented. She began at 
once to pre; for the journey, which 
would take place the next day. At the 
appointed hour, Mr. and Mrs. Mensfort 
called to fetch her. She was ready, and 
seated herself beside her future hostess, 
in the comfortable carriage which had 
been brought to take her to the sta- 
tion. 

The door was about to be 
closed when a sudden scuffling sound 
was heard in the hall. ‘Possum came 
bounding out across the pavement. In 
spite of the footman’s opposition, he 
scrambled into the carriage, and took up 
his station at Ettie’s feet. 

Mr. Mensfort was sitting opposite to 
Ettie. Motioning to the footman to 
offer no hindrance to the dog’s remain- 
ing, he immediately said :—‘An old 
favourite, Miss Arnold? Well, it’s 
—- right that he should come with 


‘ He must come, if I go,’ said Ettie. ‘I 
had almost forgotten him, but he doesn’t 
forget me. He is the dog, Mr. Mensfort, 
that knew papa and Blue Boy. But 
gee you haven’t heard ? Papa 

, and Blue Boy was burnt or 
y Hee | at sea. I am left alone, quite 
alone.’ 

‘Well, my dear young lady,’ Mr. 
Mensfort answered kindly, ‘ I hope you 
will find that there are those living yet 
who love and care for you besides this 
faithful friend at your feet ? 

Ettie shook her head. ‘ But after all,’ 
she said earnestly, ‘death, you know, 
Mr. Mensfort, takes nothing really away 
from us. It may make our dear one’s 
into flowers or summer air. But every 
part of them is still here! You will 
say “ No! their spirits are gone away.” 
But you are wrong. Their spirits are 
with God. And is not He here?’ 

* True, true,’ replied Mr. Mensfort, as 
the carriage drove off. 

Some hours later, Ettie found herself 
in a chariot more luxurious than that in 
which she bad left her guardian’s house, 
with liveries before and behind her. A 
short drive in this stately conveyance 
brought her in sight of a large and 
handsome mansion. 

The carriage swept in at an imposing 
gateway, with a gothic lodge beside it, 
and now brought the wondering little 
traveller into perfect fairyland. A\l- 
though it was winter, the sloping lawns, 
and tastefully ake of ever- 
green, lit up by a rosy evening sunlight, 

to her enchanting. 
Vithin the house all was as pleasant 
as around it. Mr. Mensfort’s daughters 
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and some other ladies and gentlemen 
who appeared to be visiting at Health- 
field Court, received Ettie with the 
greatest kindness, 

And in this place Ettie stayed on, 
sadly dreaming out her wonderful, 
oppressive dream. ‘Possum had his 
kennel here as at home, and often 
walked with his mistress in the lovely 
grounds. Somehow they both came to 
relinquish the idea of going away again. 
Was not this far better, thought Ettie, 
than gloomy, smoky London? And if 
Mr. and Mrs. Mensfort were anxious to 
keep her—and they assured her that 
they were so—why should she not re- 
main ? 

Here she talked with Nature in her 
sad, daily walks. Here she felt her old 
love for tracing similitudes between the 
things that are seen, and those deeper 
things which are only felt. Here she 
stayed till the year had arisen from his 
wintry trance, till violets had shed per- 
fume from amongst the shrubs, till 
primroses had starred the grassy knolls 
with golden glory. Here still, she 
stayed. Wondering, yet acqtiescing 
without deep inquiry. Dreaming sadly 
out her wonderful oppressive dream. 

There came at last a sweet April day, 
when the maiden earth, in a blush of 
apple blossom, seemed like a modest 
bride arrayed for her husband. Small 
clouds of snowy fairness wreathed the 
sky, and a magic veil of gauzy mist 
enhanced the loveliness it softly shaded. 

Ettie walked in the beautiful grounds, 
noting, with a feeling akin to pleasure, 
the purple iris as it began to push its 
rich petals through their flat and folded 
sheath, or the early tulip which painted 
the well-kept beds with vivid splen- 
dours. 

She walked long, ’Possum, who by 
this time was old, keeping at her side. 
The grind of wheels upon the gravelled 
drive yonder, presently caught her ear, 
and she raised her eyes towards the ap- 
proach to the house, whose nearest point 
was some hundred yards or so distant 
from where she stood. A hackney car- 
riage quickly an round the curve of 
road visible from her station, and disap- 
peared. Two gentlemen were in it. 
So much Ettie had time to notice, and 
no more. 

The French windows of the drawing- 
room, which were now open, faced that 
pe of the garden where Ettie stood. 

na minute or two it became evident 
that the visitors had entered that room, 
and were talking there with Mr. Mens- 
fort, or ‘the Doctor,’ as Ettie had now 
learned to call him. Having no wish 
to be observed by the strangers, even 


at a distance, Ettie turned her back upon 
the windows, and began to walk still 
further from them. 

As she did so she was suddenly puz- 
zied and alarmed at the conduct of 
*Possum. With a loud yell or — 
he left her like a shot. Sho turned 
self once more to discover, if it pomible 
the cause of this unexpected move. But 
ro reason for the dog’s departure sug- 
gested itself. He ran vehemently till 
he reached the drawing-room, where he 
disappeared. 

For a few moments Ettie stood gazing 
after her companion, wondering what 
might have been his motive for leaving 
her in this precipitate manner. But she 
had not long to wait for a solution of the 
question. 

Not many seconds had elapsed before 
*Possum reappeared, But he was not 
alone now. 

Heaven! what meant it? this sudden 
magic vision? this vision of a tall, well- 
knit, well-remembered boy’s figure, of 
golden hair, and a deep-bronzed face, 
and glittering buttons ? 

Ettie stood like a statue ; her lips pale 
and parted; her hands lagped er her 
heart crammed with a nameless 
dulous happiness. 

Wonderful. It was no mistake. There 
he came bounding—bounding towards 
her, while "Possum capered and barked 
a bark of joy before him. Yes, there 
was the dear old face, all aflame now 
with passionate love; the eyes burning 
with an intense pure brightness like 
electric sparks; the excitement of the 
countenance enhanced by an indescrib- 
able expression of eager, wondering in- 
quiry. 

A few moments more, and a great, 
strong arm was clasping the frail girl's 
figure; two trembling lips were pressed 
upon the maiden’s cheek cal tm 
from that true, manly atied heart 
there swelled up such mighty tears as 
no effort could suppress. 

‘My own darling,’ he said when he 
could sob out anything like a word. 
*You see that I’m all safe and well. 
I’ve been in awful peril, but the good 
God brought me through it. He has 
sent me back to you, dearest, that I may 
make you well and happy.’ 

And as he found his self- ion 
inclined to return, he hurried it back 
with all his might. He swallowed, 
sniffed, stared, raised his wide eye- 
brows, set his small lips in the old de- 
cided style, and lifted his shapely chin 
with the semi-defiant air of years ago. 
Then he fell to scanning the silent 
girl’s face. As he did so the look of 
eager inquiry which had characterized 
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his first gaze at her, om yen to an 
ex ion of simple satisfied love. 
she spoke, it was with the great- 


* Blue Boy,’ she said, ‘ you have come 
to wake me up from the oddest, ugliest 
dream I ever had in my life.’ 

‘Yes, my darling. You've been ill, 
you know, very ill.’ 

* But I’m perfectly well now. Let me 
look at you, Blue Boy. How you've 
, grown, but you are not altered a bit 
otherwise. You are quite as—as— 
ugly as ever! No whiskers, that’s right! 
God bless those brown cheeks !’ 

*Bless you, my Violet! But may I 
call you mine? Will you have me, pretty 
lass, for your sweetheart ?” 

* Yes, Blue Boy, I will, because I can’t 
help myself. Your eyes, sir, are forget- 
me-nots. I thought so long ago, though 
I never told you. They made me obey 
their blue command. I have never for- 
gotten them.’ 

And then he took her round the waist 
and led her about the garden (which 
appeared to him to be Eden), and 
laughed, and half cried again, and said 
if his great staring eyes were forget-me- 
nots, he should uncommonly like to 
know what jhers were! And he went 
on to tell her that she was made of dia- 


monds, and gold, and sunshine, and‘ 


honey, and harmony. And he said that 
the bliss of to-day would have made up 
for ages spent clinging to charred tim- 
bers upon a stormy sea; and that he 
didn’t care for anything; and that God 
was too good; and that the world was 
the jolliest, happiest place going: and 
that it was all right; and that (by 
Jupiter) he'd never swear again nor 
have another pipe as long as he lived. 
And he added that Ettie must come 
away to-day, of course, and that it was 
all humbug about her being And 
such a lot more he said, that we despair 
of telling it all. 

By-and-by he grew quieter, and then 
Ettie looked up into his face and said,— 

* Blue Boy, I know what’s been the 
matter with me.’ 

‘And I know,’ he answered, kissing 
her, ‘ what’s been the matter with me, 
ever since that gloomy November day 
that took me away.’ 

‘My mind has been affected,’ said 
Ettie, ‘and this is an asylum that I am 
staying at now. Are you afraid that I 
shall get wrong again ?” 

‘I’m afraid of nothing. And let me 
tell you, Ettie, my mind has been af- 
ected, and I, too, have found an asy- 
lum; but it is one which I have no 
immediate intention of leaving, although 
the treatment I have received there has 


completely cured me. Here it is,’ he 
added, laying his head upon her bosom. 

Ettie smiled with a smile so thoroughly 
her own, that it was clear enough her 
cure was in every sense as perfect as 
Blue Boy’s. 

‘And now, old Possum,’ said the 
sailor, as he patted the old dog, ‘you 
deserve a little notice. So you remem- 
bered me, as I told you, did you? And 
you came just now to put an end to the 
doctor's doubtings and head-shakings, 
by bringing me direct to my darling? 
And you took care of her and stuck to 
her while I was away? A good old 
dog !’ 

They patted and fondly caressed him 
together. 

The ugly and aged animal panted 
out upon his young master and mistress 
a heart full of love, and thanks, and good 
wishes; and then, feeling, perhaps, that 
there was nothing left in this life which 
he particularly cared to see, or it may 
be, unable to endure, after his late bo- 
dily exertions, the bliss of the moment, 
he sank upon his side, and stretching 
suddenly out to an. appalling length, 
while everything belonging to his frame 
bent in a hideously wrong direction, 
poor "Possum took his departure for that 
land where flies never annoy, where no 
ghastly moons compel the midnight 
howl, and where young masters (if, in- 
deed, any in the biped form there exist) 
are as considerate as they are fond. 

The doctor owned to Violet’s com- 
plete cure. She did not now stay long 
at Healthfield Court. 

That second gentleman who had 
come with Blue Boy proved to be cousin 
Jack. Although unable often to bear 
the sight of poor Ettie while she had 
been suffering from mental aberration, 
the kind, good creature had continually 
been near her. He had never given up 
his hope that Blue Boy still lived, nor 
his firm faith that the moment of the 
lad’s restoration to Ettie—if only that 
restoration might ‘be granted—would be 
the moment of her return to health. 

Cousin Jack took a pretty furnished 
country house, with a large garden, a 
conservatory, and many other attrac- 
tions; and there he placed little Ettie 
for the summer, sending poor homeless 
cousin Elizabeth to take care of her. 
And he often came himself to see her, 
and we need not say that somebody else 
often came too. 

And now Ettie learnt several new and 
some pleasant things relating to the 
past. She learnt, first, that her senior 
guardian was dead, and that his charm- 
ing son, Arthur Popinjay, was engaged 
to a Miss Emilia Emptihed, who, as re- 
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port said, was pretty and always well 
dressed. She learnt, further, that Arthur 
had at one time determined to marry her 
(Ettie,) and that her removal to Caven- 
dish Square had been effected by the 
father in furtherance of his silly son's 
wishes; that cousin Jack had not ap- 
proved the plan for her removal, al- 
though, in ignorance at the time of its 
real object, he had recommended Ettie to 
fall in with it for the sake of peace. 
Cousin Jack said, too (what Ettie list- 
ened to with tears), that her father, on 
the day he died, had said how much he 
should like honest, hearty, true Blue 
Boy to marry his darling one day, and 
that Blue Boy was anxious to carry out 
this suggestion (as he considered it his 
bounden duty to do) at the earliest op- 
portunity. And Ettie heard also—what 
she was proud indeed to hear—that in 
the terrible hour when the ‘ Ocean Rip- 
ple’ was burnt, her Blue Boy had acted 
like a noble hero, and had been the means 
of saving several women and children, 
who, but for his exertions and bravery, 
must have perished. And then the story 
went on to explain the length of time 
which had elapsed before the boy’s re- 
turn. It told how he had been picked 
up, not by a homeward-bound ship, but 
by one sailing to a far-off port, and how 
a letter giving tidings of his safety had 
been lost. 

Ettie became so calmly happy now, 
that her impetuous, demonstrative Blue 
Boy sometimes wanted her to be more 


noisily in love with him. One day, 
being inclined for a sweet quarrel 
with his darling, he assumed the most 
injured air he could command, and 
asked her whether she was getting to 
care for him less, since she had become 
so terribly composed in her manners. 

She put her arm within his, and led 
him to the conservatory. There she ga- 
thered a large tea-scented rosebud. 

Pointing first to the fair, almost co- 
lourless outer petals, she gently unfolded, 
with her tiny fingers, the deepening 
tints wrapped up within, till at length 
she reached the intensely glowing centre, 
and held up before Blue Boy's eyes that 
wondrous, nameless hue—the blending, 
as it were, of fire and blood. 

He understood her. 

* You sweet little prophetess!’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘ Of course it was all my 
humbug. Did she think I really doubted 
the life and warmth of her true, true 
heart? NotI, indeed! AndI wouldn’t 
have her refined little outer self be any- 
thing but what it is for a million of 
worlds, Bless me, if I were only one- 
and-twenty, and could get hold of my 
tin——’ 

‘A voyage or two first,’ she said, 
wickedly. 

Ah! but we can never be really sepa- 
rated again. I have already gathered, 
miss, and Jaid in my bosom for ever, my 
fair, fair rosebud, or, as I best love 
to call her, my sweet, spring blossom— 
my Violet.’ 
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THE STORY OF A CHRISTMAS FAIRY. 


Y profession —I am a surgeon — 
i often brings to me very excep- 
tional experiences. But lately I 
attended a very singular couple—a 
mother and child. They struck me 
as being remarkable, the first time I 
visited them. The mother had been 
a very handsome woman. Although 
perfectly polite and’ grateful for my 
attention, she had an odd, defiant, 
bitter manner that contrasted strangely 
with the excessive devotion she 
lavished on her child. I have heard 
her story, which, suppressing some 
technicalities uninteresting to the 
general reader, I give here as I am 
told it was narrated by her. 


‘I have been a widow for four 
years. It may sound strange to those 
who take their notions of “ dancers,” 
from books where they are represented 
as passing existence in short skirts and 
barouches, in ruining dukes, and lay- 
ing enormous wages at the “ Derby,” 
that a dancer should be a widow. 
According to those ingenious gentle- 
men who are admitted behind the 
' scenes once in their lives, and who 
: ¥ date their experiences from that in- 

— S “  toxicating moment, we danseuses are 
@ race apart from women. Our smile is stereotyped—whatever that may be—we 
have no feeling, but are a sort of handsome gymnastic doll. The only things 
capable of rousing our inanimate natures to an exhibition of pleasure is a gift of 
diamonds. Diamonds for dancers! who are often too happy if the supper of bread 
and cheese be plentiful, and the modicum of drink be stout, not porter. 

‘In speaking of ballet-dancers I only mean those underpaid and suffering girls 
who receive and live upon their weekly stipend from the theatre, and who eke 
out a livelihood by needlework when they can obtain employment. I have no tale 
to tell of brilliant vice—but one of struggling poverty and terrible affliction ! 

* My father died when I was an infant. My mother kept a small shop, the profits 
of which just enabled us to live. When I was quite a child I had a great passion 
for dancing, and evinced some ability. My mother was advised to place me under 
the instruction of a Mrs. Brennan, who trained children, and procured them engage- 
ments at the theatres. As soon as I joined her school, as I may call it—for 
there were forty of us—I was placed in the front rank. The second year Monsieur 
Ernest, the ballet-master, requested me to become his pupil. Idid so, and when I 
was seventeen played Columbine in a London theatre. 

‘ After that I becamea principal dancer. Before I was twenty my mother died. 
I used to feel very lonely when I returned from the theatre, and had to light 
my own fire, and found nobody to speak to. A young man, a few years older 
than myself, a gas-fitter, who had shown me some attentions, beau’d me to and from 
the theatre, proposed tome, and I accepted him. He was well-to-do in the world, 
and made it a condition of our marriage that I left the stage : he had heard of the 
diamonds and the barouches, and was jealous. It is certainly true that I had oc- 
casionally met with rudeness—most girls do; but I saw nothing of the brilliant 
temptations that I have read of. I married, and retired from the stage. 

‘For three years I led a very happy life. The second year of our marriage my 
poor child was born, Wechristened her Ellen, after my mother. She was barely 
four years old, when affliction, with a heavy hand, came on us. My husband 
caught a fever. I tended him for a month; and when the earth a over him, 
led my child from his grave brokenhearted. ‘s 
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‘ I tried, for my little girl’s sake, to keep 
the business er, but I knew no- 
thing of it; and my husband’s foreman, 
who was a bad man, got the whole trade 

* into his hands, and I had to leave the 
house where I had been so happy. 

‘I took another not far from Black- 
friars Bridge, and tried to let furnished 
lodgings. My rooms were generally oc- 
cupied, but many of my lodgers did not 
pay me, and the landlord was a hard 
man, and at the end of two years I was 
compelled to leave that too. I had 
never learned needlework, and was 
foreed to return to the stage; but the 
managers would not have me as princi- 
pal dancer. Want of practice had lost 
me what talent I once possessed, so I 
went into the ballet, for which I received 
fifteen shillings a week. 

‘When Ellen was seven years old I 
began to teach her dancing; it was all 
I could teach her; and at Christmas I 
got her an engagement as a fairy. 

‘ During my absence from the stage an 
attraction had been introduced into 
pantomimes called a transformation 
scene, Every one knows what it is, 


Of the opening a very gorgeous scene 
undergoes @ great many changes, and 
the ballet, attired in beautiful dresses, 
are grouped about in graceful attitudes 
—on various of the scene. They 
are suspended from wires, and fixed 
in or seated on iron frames, or fastened 
to revolving wheels. It is a most painful 
position, fer you must not stir from your 
pose, and the heat of the gas and the glare 
of the lime-light—another introduction 
new tome—burn the eyes and cause a 
fearful mausea. I say nothing of th 
tilaze of coloured fire. I have known 
many strong, healthy girls faint and have 
hysterical fits, and the poor things have 
been accused of affectation. I often 
thought I should like some of the fat 
mInapagers, stage managers, and painters 
to be “hooked” up, to see how they 
would like it. 

‘In the second pantomime I and my 
darling were engaged for, the artist, the 
mechanist, and the manager arranged 
# transformation scene that was to out- 
shine every one that had beener might, 
could, would, or ¢hould _be 
It was called im the play bills :-— 


THE TRIUMPH OF A®BOBA!!! 
BEING A 
GRAND TRANSFORMATION SOENE ! 
FULL OF MECHANICAL EFFECTS OF THE MOST SURPASSING BEADTY AND 
_BOREALIC SPLENDOUR !1! 
ALLEGORIZING 


THE HOURS OF DARKNESS !!! 


‘ Luna, Queen of Nighty. + « 


Miss Anapetia Fansuawe. 


CHASED FROM THE HEAVENS BY THE ROSY BRIGHTNESS OF 
THE HOURS OF DAY!!! 


Avrora, Goddess of Morn 


La Perire CeLestixe. 


| THIS SOBNE, POR THE COMPLETION OF WHICH THE MANAGER HAS INCURRED 
VAST EXPENSE! 
WILL INTRODUCE 


A SERIES OF BRILLIANT BEAUTIES ! 


AND 
GLORIOUS GALAXY OF SUPERNATURAL CHANGES !! 
COMMENCING WITH THE 
QUEEN OF NIGHT! 
SURROUNDED BY HER STARRY Host !!! 
AND TERMINATING WITH THE 


RISING OF AURORA IN HER TRIUMPHAL CAR!!! 


‘It was indeed, apart from the silly 
magniloquence of playbills, a wonderful 
scene, and wrought a singular effect on 
the spectator. I saw its full effect at 
the rehearsals. 

‘ At first the stage was entirely dark, 
as in chaos, or unillumined space ; black 
and purple clouds loomed into sight ; and 
as they rolled away, the Hours of Night 


—female figures robed in long, dark 
draperies, showered with stars, each 
bearing en her head a pale lurid lamp— 
rose frowningly. The music, solemn, 
low, and mournful, as each Hour ap- 
peared, wailed fitfully until the whole 
twelve were revealed, when it gradually 
swelled into a loud, majestic volume, 
like an organ thundering its fullest 
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diapason. As in obedience to the 
sound, the clouds in the centre rolled 
back, and slowly and grandly towered 
to view the Queen of Night. Round 
and about her played a mystical green 
light; her throne was of dark clouds 
— with stars. The Monarch of 
idnight held her sway but a brief time. 
The music again changed, and passed to 
gentle, playful, genial melody. The 
Queen Night was awed, and her 
obedient Hours hid the lamps upon 
their heads within their shroud-like 
mantles. Proud Luna slowly sank, 
and as she sank, her satellites shrank 
from her. The purple clouds gradually 
melted into blue, from blue to lighter 
blue, and then by soft gradations to pale 
transparent pink, from pink to rose, from 
rose to red, from which they soon flushed 
thick, ripe, sunset scarlet—from this 
again to the mingling of the clear blue 
and lustrous yellow of Morning—and 
when Time and her Hours had almost 
sunk from sight, the Hours of Morn — 
personified by children—eppeared high 
up in the air floating and revolving 
around a sun or centre. ‘The music varied 
with the varying colours of the clouds. A 
crash! The sun had risen, and the God- 
dess Aurora, in full majesty, appeared on 
a lustrous car of triumph. 
dazzling light sprang from and sur- 
rounded her. Deeper and deeper grew 
the blaze, louder and louder the music 
trumpeted the triumph of day. In the 
foreground, drowned in green and 
le mists, crouched the prostrate 
— of Night—above the Hours of 
Day floated on a sea of rainbows, and 
brilliant, ever-changing, myriad molten 
glories. 


‘I personated one of the Hours of 
Night, and my Ellen, who was a pretty 
child with long, yellow hair, was chosen 
for Aurora. 

‘I objected at first that she would be 
frightened, but they overruled me and 
offered ten shillings a week extra money. 
The child said she should like it, as she 
would have a beautiful dress, and at 
last I consented. 

‘Ten shillings a week for ten weeks 
amounted to five pounds, a very im- 
portant sum to me. In the theatre the 
actors used to call me “ Six o'clock p.m.,” 
and my darling “ Six a.m.” 

‘The rehearsals went off well, and 
Boxing-night arrived. I shall never 
forget how beautiful my darling looked 
in her bright white dress, with its sheen 
of red and yellow jewels. What if they 
were false, their fires sparkled, and she 
was butachild. As I stood by her in 
my long dark robes, and smoothed her 


Intense and . 


hair and kissed her moist lips, I thought 
we looked like ‘womanhood and child- 
hood, experience and innocence, past 
and future ! 

‘I parted with her in the flies,* from” 
whence she had to walk n the 
bridge—a narrow footpath high over the 
stage—to reach her car. I promised her 
a cake if she were a good girl and not 
frightened, and was hoisted up, and fixed 
my lamp upon my head, on my grim 

rch. I was full of anxiety, not for 
myself but for my baby. As I looked 
down upon the thick folds of black 
gauze and the complicated machinery 
about me a shiver seized me. 

*“ Don't be frit!” said a carpenter, 
* it’s all right !” 

‘I was thinking of my poor dead hus- 
band, and of what he would have thought 
could he at that moment have seen his 
wife and child. 

‘The scene opened, the gauzes be- 
tween me and the audience were drawn 
off, and I saw a house packed to the 
ceiling. The dank mass in the centre 
of the stage opened and Luna (Miss 
Fanshawe), was seen towering above us 
all. She was a dark-haired girl with 
wonderful eyes; the green light gave a 
sinister effect to her singular beauty ; and 
she looked as pale and proud as a real 
queen. The gauzes near me moved 
again, and the purple and green clouds 
rolled into sight. The effect on the 
audience was electric, and the applause 
thundered through the house; the 
gauzes moved again, the blue gauzes 
were pulled away, and the pink 
(mediums they are called in the theatre) 
took their place. More applause; I 
grew terribly anxious as I began at 
the same time to descend and to move 
laterally towards the right. The 
ascent of the next gauze showed me 
the twelve children suspended round 
the centre from which my darling was 
te appear. The intervening mediums 
were moved away, and she came full 
upon my sight! Oh! how beautiful she 
looked! How my eyes feasted on her! 
I never shall forget that moment, the 
supreme one of a mother’s pride. I 
knew that she was safe, for a strong 
iron wire was fastened to her, behind her 
waist, which supported her as much or 
more as the car on which she stood. 
The music crashed, the lime-light 
blazed full upon her face and figure. 

‘ The theatre rocked with thunders of 
applause—the next moment I saw the 
ear tilt forward, the child fall out of it, 
and hang in the air from the wire at 


* Galleries behind the scenes from which por- 
tions of the scenery are worked. 
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her waist. I heard the nes 
voice mingle with her ehrieks. The 
lamp fell from my head and shivered 
into atoms as I struggled to reach and 
give her aid: I so near and yet so far 
from her, fixed so firmly, could not stir 
to help her! The wire still swung her 
to and fro—she clasped it with her 
little hands—turned her eyes to me, and 
cried “Mother! mother!” I had 
she might be saved, when I a 
snap—the wire had broken, and she 
fell—head-foremost on the stage. 

*I will not dwell upon my darling’s 
= or my despair. The fall did not 

ill her; she is a cripple for life. 


‘I had a benefit at the theatre, b 
which I made nearly 2001. Almost all 
the actors in London came to play for 
me. I heard one of them say to the 
manager— 

*“ Better have no girls suspended or 
recumbent in the air than run the risk 
of death or mutilation, as in this sad 
case !” 

*“ What can I do?” replied the ma- 
nager, “ They have’em at other theatres, 
and it pleases the public ! Competition, 
sir; competition !’ 

* And mutilation !”" 

‘“T can’t help it. They have ’em at 
other theatres!” ’ 

T. W. RB. 


A SPRIG OF HOLLY. 


DON'T think a jollier party can ever 

have assembled itself together than 
the one that was staying at the Firs last 
Christmas, The cause of this extraor- 
dinary joy and good feeling was to be 
found, perhaps, in none of us being of 
kin. ere was not so much as a brace 


of cousins among the guests to mar the 
harmony, either by their love or hate. 


Added to this, our hostess had no sons 
to protect against insidious advances, 
and no daughters to get off. She could 
venture to be open-hearted and nobly 
reliant of the friends she had gathered 
together without doing violence to the 
maternal instinct. 

The party included every element of 
success. We had handsome men and in- 
tellectual men, men of money and men 
of mark; and we had flirts, fascinating 
women, and one heiress, 

The Apollo of the party was Lionel 
Poole, a treasury clerk. His good looks 
were a perpetual source of discomfort to 
somebody or other, for they were rather 
of the sdetive order. His eyes hada 
habit of saying more than they meant— 
unconsciously, let us hope, for the sake of 
his soul, for more than half of his young- 
lady acquaintances had been bidden 
adieu by him at night in a manner that 
left no doubt whatever on their minds 
that they were to be the recipients of an 
offer from him in the morning. 

He was so pre-eminently handsome a 
man that I ee in describing him I 
may rather slur the indisputable claims 
he had to be considered something else. 
Lionel Poole was a clever man also, with 
a utility talent that turned everything 
to his own advantage. 

To tell the truth, I was more than 


slightly astonished when I came down 
into the drawing-room the day of my 
arrival to find him installed at the Firs. 

He was palpably a pampered guest, 
too, for he had the key of Mrs. Fitz- 
gerald’s private photograph album in 
his hand; and after that lady (our 
hostess) made her appearance, he went 
and sat by her side, and made comments 
that were inaudible to the rest of us, 
but that, to judge from the expression of 
his face, were not flattering to the por- 
trayed ones. 

Now Mrs. Fitzgerald had, the pre- 
vious season, come out of the retirement 
of her widowhood for the first time, for 
the purpose of chaperoning her young 
cousin Alice Riley and myself through 
the shoals and quicksands of London 
society ; and at the end of the season— 
only such a short time since—poor Alice 
went into a low state of mind, and on to 
the Continent, in consequence, it was 
whispered, of the sudden cessation of the 
attack Mr. Lionel Poole had made upon 
a heart that the world had not hardened 

yet. 
. I was sorry to see him at the Firs, 
therefore—sorry, that is, just for a few 
minutes, in fact, until he loft Mrs. Fitz- 
gerald’s side and came to mine, where 
he remained. Ill-natured people had 
said that the beautiful Mrs. Fitzgerald 
had not resented his sudden defection 
from the side of her blonde charge, as it 
would have been becoming for a chape- 
ron and cousin todo, And they added 
that the light which came into her eyes 
when his perfidy was discussed was not 
kindled by wrath. 

She was the most beautiful brunette 
I ever saw, this young widowed hostess of 
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ours. A graceful, charming woman, too 
with a way that was winning alike to 
women and men. Why she had never 
married again—she had been five years 
a widow—we none of us knew for cer- 
tain ; but had told me that her last 
husband, in a rabid fit of jealousy, had 
bound her by a solemn ‘ to be faith- 
ful for ever to his unpleasant memory. 

Only one of the other men have I 
time or space to describe. He was a 
Captain Villars, R.A., and neither mad, 
methodist, nor married, as officers of 
that gallant corps are popularly sup- 
posed to be. He was not such a hand- 
some man as Lionel Poole, nor could he 
converse in so subtly pleasing a way; 
but he was a man on whom a woman 
would rely instinctively, for one glance 
at his broad open brow, and frank, fear- 
less, honest eyes showed clearly, even to 
the worst read in such matters, that he 
was the soul of honour. 

The other ladies, too, are deserving of 
something better than the scant courtesy 
of a curt mention ; so, asa curt mention 
is all I could make of them here, I will 
refrain from one at all, and simply say 
that I was the heiress. 

During the earlier part of my sojourn 
at the Firs I did not observe Captain 
Villars or anybody else, but Lionel Poole 
and Mrs, Fitzgerald very much. I had 
known the soldier in London before, and 
then (it was before I had been left the 
fortune which altered my point of view 
of life entirely) he had seemed to like 
me well. But now he stood gravely 
aloof from me, and I scarcely noticed the 
fact, for I was absorbed in the con- 
templation of Lionel Poole. 

e had a variety of ways of passing 
the time. No one thing at the Firs 
palled upon us by reason of our doing it 
often through lack of something else to 
do. When it was fine, and the ground 
not sili there were riding horses 

ant aoe: when it was bitter and 
eighty frosty, there was the artificial 
lake to skate on ; and when we couldn’t 
go out at all, there was the billiard and 
music room; and in the evenings we 
always had charades and tableauz. 

In all of these Lionel Poole and Mrs. 
Fitzgerald excelled. She had a mar- 
vellous power of depicting intense pas- 
sion—love, or hate, or scorn—and he 
we all declared to be a consummate 
actor. He was Rizzio to her Mary, 
Crichton to her Margaret of Navarre, 
Faust to her Gretchen, Leicester to her 
Elizabeth (and my Amy Robsart), and 
he was all things well 

‘She is insatiable about private the- 
tricals,’ he said to me one morning when 
we were knocking the billiard balls 


about together. ‘I'm sick of playing at 
being Mrs. Fitzgerald's lover.’ 

I could not resist giving him a hasty 
— as he spoke, for I wished to be- 

ve him, and wanted to read the truth 
in his face. His tender greyish-blue 
eyes (how tender they been last 
night, when as the dying Italian min- 
strel he had fixed them on his royal 
mistress !) met mine unflinchingly, and I 
blushed. 

*You must be aware, Miss Travers,’ 
he went on in a low voice, ‘that it was 
not to act the part of Mrs. Fitzgerald’s 
lover that I came down to the Firs.’ 

T had already weakly begun to hope 
that it was not, but I could only say 
now, ‘ You act the part remarkably well.’ 

‘She forces it upon me,’ he said ; and 
as he spoke Captain Villars came into 
the room, and the two men stiffened 
themselves at each other in that inde- 
scribable way men have of showing their 
mutual annoyance when a woman is 
the cause of it. 

I soon left them together, for their ill- 
concealed dissatisfaction was depressing, 
and betook myself to Mrs. Fitzgerald's 
dressing-room, to which, in the earlier 
days of our intercourse, I had always 
been allowed free access. It was locked 
against me now, but she presently opened 


-the door and admitted me with an air of 


the old welcome. 

*Do I disturb you?’ I asked. 

*Oh no,’ she answered, ‘ but I thought 
you were in the billiard-room with 
Lion—with Mr. Poole.’ 

* Well, I got tired of billiards, so I 
have left him to play with Captain Vil- 
lars,’ I answered carelessly; ‘I thought 
I'd come to you,’ I continued, ‘ and ask 
if you would tell me the rights of the 
story about Alice Riley.’ 

‘1 didn’t know that there was any 
story about her.’ 

‘Did Mr. Poole behave badly to her 7 
I interrogated, eagerly ; for though my 
heart was nearly gone, I thought that I 
could withdraw it from a man who had 
been cruel to gentle Alice Riley. 

‘No, he did not,’ she replied, almost 
sharply. ‘ Alice Riley was a little goose, 
and deceived herself.’ 

‘I’m glad to hear it was only that,’ I 
answered, absently, and then she flung 
her arms round my neck and kissed me 
and said— 

* Dearest Eva, believe me that it was 
so. Don’t distrust me.’ 

‘She knows that he loves me, then,’ I 
thought, for I was blind to the fact of 
its being herself that Blanche Fitzge- 
rald was thinking about. 

‘How well a sprig of holly woul 
look in your fair hair,’ Lionel Poole 
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murmured to me a little later in the 
day ; ‘the vivid green leaves, and the 
brilliant veins, and the bright gol 
locks would intensify one another.’ 

I resolved immediately upon weari 
one that night; but I would not te 
him so. e should have the benefit 
of the full force of the flattery by seeing 
it in my hair. 

It was to please and honour Lionel 
Poole that I at first decided to wear the 
sprig of holly. 

I hardly know how it came about, 
but it did come about in a few minutes 
after this, that Lionel Poole made me 
believe that I had been the object that 
attracted him to Mrs. Fitzgerald’s party 
so constantly during the season, 
and that Mrs. Fitzgerald w that it 


was 80. 

I suppose I believed it all firmly, for 
when our interview was over, he had 
proposed and I had accepted him; and 
to spare my blushes, he had suggested, 
with a vast show of magnanimity, to 
keep it quiet until after my departure. 

"May I not—had I not better tell 
Blanche? I asked ; and he said— 

* Well, I think not, Eva dear, She'll 
be so delighted at her expectations being 
realized that she'll air the fact, and 
then you will have no peace.’ 

About an hour after this I put on my 
balmorals, did my dress up in the most 
— vandykes, put on a seal- 
skin paletét, and a cavalier hat and 
scarlet feather, and sallied forth into 
the snow-covered park in search of a 
sprig of holly befitting the occasion. 
did not claim Mr. Lionel’s eseort, for 
I wanted to be alone to realize my new 


prospects. : 

At a short distance from the house I 
met Captain Villars. ‘Are you going 
to join the others, Miss Travers?’ he 
asked. And I told him, ‘No; what 
others? and don't stop me, please; I'm 
to get something and go in and dress 
for dinner.’ 

‘Don’t be in such haste to quit me,’ 
he said, rather mournfully. ‘I’m going 
away to-morrow.’ 

‘Going away ?’ 

* Yes,’ he said, stoutly. ‘It’s no use 
aman making an offer when he knows 
he'll be refused. But I can’t stop any 
longer and witness your indifference.’ 
And then seeing that I looked sorry, I 
suppose, he went on, ‘ And it makes my 
blood boil to see a woman I respect as 
I do Mrs. Fitzgerald, tolerate and en- 


courage a heartless scoundrel.’ 

I did not condescend to reply to this 
attack on Lionel, but I drew myself wu 
indignantly, and pranced off on my high 
heels like a loyal goat. I tried to think 
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that it was of no and that 
I had just as soon it was so, But all 
the time I felt sore and annoyed that 
Captain Villars should despise and con- 
demn, however unjustly, the man I was 
ing to marry. 

STIL eplte of his having loved mo in 
vain himself,’ I said to myself, romanti- 
cally, as I walked in the direction of a 
thick holly hedge, ‘I hope that in time, 
when I’m married, Captain Villars will 
do justice to Lionel’s noble qualities, 
and that we shall all be friends.’ I at- 
tributed noble qualities to Lionel on 
the strength of his eyes being large and 
plaintive, and his nose delicately chi- 
selled; and I thought his judgment 
sound, naturally enough, because he had 
chosen me ! 

The holly hedge ran along straight 
for a considerable distance, and then 
curled itself round in a small circle, in 
the centre of which stood an arbutus. 
On no portion of the straight part could 
I find a sprig that fulfilled all my re- 
quirements. I wanted plenty of berries, 
not in heavy masses, but judiciously 
sprinkled amongst the leaves. I could 
have pleased myself in Michel's or 
Eagle’s ever so much sooner, I was fain 
to confess, as I grew bluer momentarily 
in the search. At last I came to the 
circle, the entrance to which was nearly 
blocked up by the branches of the ar- 
butus, and there full in view, but at an 
elevation which I could not attain from 
the sunken path on which I stood, was 
a magnificent spray of holly. 

Its ieaves were vivid, glossy, gem- 
like, and its berries were so fairly placed 
between and about them, that I recanted 
what I had just given utterance to re- 
specting Michel's and Eagle’s. The 
ground inside was considerably higher, 
it was thickly turfed, and, in addition to 
this. the snow lay in frozen masses, 
for the sun’s rays could scaggely pene- 
trate the recesses of that gloomy little 
nook. 

‘I must have it,’ I said, and I stepped 
into that magic circle which was to be 
the means of disclosing to me many 
things; and scarcely had I entered it 
when I heard voices coming up the path 
behind. 

I did not recognize the voices till 
they approached my nook, where I had 
no faney for being discovered getting 
the holly that Lionel admired. But 
when they came close I found that the 
disturbers of my solitude were Mrs. 
Fitzgerald and the man to whom I had 
betrothed myself. 

Her tones were passionate and warm 
his low, distinct, and calm ; they both fell 
clearly upon my ears; and from the 
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I heard her first words, for 


‘If you would not count the cost,’ 
she murmured fondly, ‘I could bear 
ae te even penury with you, Lionel, 
rather than be the mistress of the Firs 
with an empty, blighted heart.’ 

There was such simple vem 4 elo- 
quence in her soul-fraught tones y 
sympathies were ali with her—with this 
woman who loved with a self-sacrificing 


game he had been playing to 
bring such a climax about! 

*Do not tempt me,’ he said; ‘ for 
your own sake do not tempt me to make 
you violate the condition of that cruel 
will. I should be a coward to win you 
from such a place and position to share 


such a fate as mine.’ 

* Then why have you won my heart ?’ 
she cried with a great sob. And then 
I heard her light footsteps flying away, 
and I was left alone aioe a hedge 
intervening between myself and this 

perjured man, who had won my pro- 
mise to be his wife, though he affected 
love for another woman at the time, 
and only abstained from wedding her 
because I was the richer prize. 

I read our mutual self-deceptions 
aright at that moment. I knew that 
poor Blanche had unconsciously de- 
ceived me, and that I had unconsciously 
deceived her, and that Lionel had wit- 
tingly deceived us both. But I did not 
see my way clearly out of this mass of 
deception yet; for I was engaged to 
this man; and I could not shame my 
friend by letting her know that I had 
heard that which would honourably re- 
lieve me from Mr. Poole. 

I saw it all as I cowered under the 
holly hedge and he stood chewing the 
cud of meditation outside. I saw how 
he had fooled us both to the top of our 
bent till he had learnt which of the 
two was the richer woman. He had 
finally decided in my favour, though 
why he had dorie so before Mrs. Fitz- 
gerald had told him (as I gathered 
from her broken words that she had 


done) that she would lose her posses- 
sions by a second marriage, I was at a 
loss to imagine. 

FE ym pete of going out 


cenig earente was very cold! I 
could not feel sentimental, do all I 
would, This man seemed to me too 
thoroughly base and mean, with his 
trickery and calculations, for me to waste 
a thought about again. But I had 
liked him very much Before I knew him 
to be the mere mercenary man he was; 
while, in fact, he was still an Apollo to 
me, and I did not desire to put him 
to the open confusion of coming out 
and detecting him. So I cowered be- 
hind my hedge and gazed at my holly 
sprig fondly : I resolved to wear it still 
on its own merits entirely, and not for 
the sake of my reereant lover, Lionel 
Poole. 

He had stood perfectly quiescent for 
some minutes, apparently quite stag- 
gered by the den flight of Mrs, 
Fitzgerald, but he came back to anima- 
tion with a light laugh presently and 
exclaimed— 

* By Jove! that topmost spray would 
be the very thing for little Eva—killed 
two birds with one stone by coming 


* here—I gained a true statement of the 


widow's finances, and I mean to gain a 

head-dress that will completely sub- 

jngate her vain little heart for Miss 
ravers.’ 

I had resolved upon wearing that 
holly spray, but I felt that I could not 
take it from his hands! So now I rose 
from my crouching posture with an 
immense effort—drew myself up to my 
full height, which isn’t colossal, and 
jumped at the coveted prize. He heard 
my efforts to gain it, and he saw a 
gauntlet glove gather the little sprig, 
but he did not see me, nor did he sus- 
pect it was me, for he walked away 
with a muttered imprecation for having 
been overheard by any one. 

I tore back to the house and arrayed 
myself in a rush for dinner. I gathered 
all my golden curls in a mass behind, 
and fastened them with a jet comb, 
from which depended the precious sprig 
of holly in the search for which I had 
found the blessed truth that saved me 
from being that miserable thing, a 
wife married for her money. Then I 
went down to dinner, and had the satis- 
faction of seeing that Mr. Lionel Poole 
was considerably agitated by the sight 
thereof. 

‘Don’t go away to-morrow,’ I whis- 
pered to Captain Villars when the gen- 
tlemen joined us afterdinner. And he 
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said, ‘ No, he wouldn’t, if I really meant 
it.’ Lionel Poole was rather distrait 
for a time, but he recovered himself as 
the evening went, and came up to me as 
I sat on the sofa by Mrs. Fitzgerald, for 
we had not got up a charade that night. 

‘I want you to play me something,’ 
he said; and when I rose and walked 
to the piano, he whispered— 

* On the whole, Eva, dearest, I think 
you had better tell your friend of our 
engagement at once—that is, to-night. 
T shall leave the Firs early in the morn- 
ing, and I could wish you to curtail 
your visit in order that we may meet in 
London again soon. I shall see your 
father to-morrow.’ 

* There will be no occasion for your 
doing so, Mr. Poole,’ I answered, ‘ and 
though I think it will be a becoming 
thing on your part to leave the Firs as 
soon as possible, still I must beg that 
you will not consider me in the matter 
at all.’ 

* Why, Eva!’ he said. ‘I don’t like 
transformations usually, but this less 
than any I have ever seen.’ 

He tried to take my hand, and I 
could not avoid recoiling, for I felt how 
base he must have been to have won 
such a passionate protest from Blanche 
Fitzgerald. 

* Hedges have ears,’ Mr. Poole, I 


replied, ‘and the next time you propose 


making two offers in one day with re- 
servations, don’t let it be behind a thick 
holly fence.’ 

I pointed as I spoke to my vivid 
brilliant ornament, and he glanced at it 
and accepted his defeat. 

— you were there?’ he said pre- 
sently. 

‘I was there,’ I replied ; ‘and though 
I have nothing to tell Mrs. Fitzgerald, 
I shall say good-bye to you when I 
leave the room to-night. She shall not 
hear anything from me, therefore she 
will think you one degree better than 
you are—which will still leave you not 
too bright an object of contemplation.’ 

*I will show you that Iam not so 
wholly bad,’ he said. And I did not 
believe him then. But this year I am 
compelled to admit that there was a 
strong alloy of goodness in this man to 
whom I was engaged for two hours 
before I married Captain Villars. For 
TI have just had a note from Blanche 
(Fitzgerald no longer) asking us to 
spend Christmas with them in the new 
handsome Kensington mansion Lionel 
Poole worked so hard to gain when he 
found that the woman who loved him 
would lose ‘ The Firs’ for his sake. 

And this result would never have 
been obtained had I not gone in search 


of a sprig of holly. 
A. H. T. 
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CHAPTER I. 


T was Christmas Eve. The newly- 
lighted gas jets flung a ruddy gleam 
pa the snow which carpeted the streets 
of the great city. The flakes were 
falling still, but little chance had they 
to whiten on the flagstones, for the 
church towers had just proclaimed that 
it was five o'clock, and an ever-increas- 
ing throng of workers was pouring 
forth from the dusty city offices, and 
hurrying homeward, eager with the 
anticipation of their coming holiday. 
VOL. VI.—CHRISTMAS NO. 


Few seemed i 

greetings were exchanged, but the way- 
farers passed on without lingering to 
gossip, one and all wearing the same 
expression of cheery haste, the expres- 
sion which is, or should be, on the face 
that is set towards home. Not quite 
all, however. From the foot of a nar- 
row staircase, in one of the darkest and 
gloomiest of the city lanes, a man 
came forth, and paced, with a listless 
tread, towards the more open thorough- 
fare, where a handsome carriage was 
awaiting him, The whole equipege 

D 
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denoted wealth and position, and the 
appearance of the owner was in strict 
Sienited ay it. Grave, on 
ignified; c in garments perhaps 
slightly behind the time as to fashion, 
but of the finest and most costly ma- 
terial; with snowy-white neckcloth and 
shirt front, and old-fashioned upright 
collar—Robert ape poner An the 
incarnation of commercial respecta- 
bility. Nor did his appearance belie 
im; as the senior and only surviving 
— in the long-established firm of 
ldsworthy Brothers, his credit was 


erect, and to sign his name to a cheque 
hosang ae wavering — in a 
arge, signature, which was 
for so many thousands, surely Robert 
ldsworthy was a man to be envied, 
And yet a close observer, studying the 
rich merchant's face, would have seen 
that a dark shadow rested there—a 
shadow which did not yield even to the 
cheering influence of Christmas asso- 
ciations ; and the listless way in which, 
as he seated himself in his iage to- 
night, he said to the coachman ‘ home|!’ 
showed that to him the word brought 
no joyful anticipations. 

‘ar different was the effect of the 
coming holiday upon one occupant of 
the office which Mr. Goldsworthy had 
just left. Mr. Matthew Knibbs, the 
cashier of the house of Goldsworthy 
Brothers, at present busily employed in 
locking up the books of the firm, by 
no means shared his employer's want 
of appreciation of the festive season. 

i with a jovial determination 


Christmas, 
to make it a right down merry one, was 


reflected in every feature. Even the 
books, the sacred books, handled so 
tenderly by Mr. Knibbs for all the rest 
of the year, were slammed and banged 
about to-night with a recklessness to 
which they were wholly unaccustomed. 
Knibbs was in a hurry to be home, and 
he didn’t care who knew it. As soon 
as the books were safely deposited in 
their iron cupboard, Mr. Knibbs had 
a frightful struggle with a rather tight 
overcoat, and then, having squee: 
his hands into a pair of brown Ring- 
wood gloves, put on his hat with a 
= bang, and exchanging ‘merry 
hristmas,’ in the heartiest of tones, 
with the few clerks who still lingered 
in the office, sallied forth, and com 
menced a rapid march homeward, 
Manfully, under his big umbrella, Mr. 
Knibbs pursued his way; occasionally 


jostling a passer-by, but whenever he 
a so, apologizing so heartily, and 

iling so genially, that pardon was 
instantly granted. 

The shops of the various provision 
dealers displayed their wares in tempt~- 
ing profusion. Huge sides of prize 
beef, radiant with rich, firm, golden 
fat, and carcases of mighty Gorey 
monarchs of mutton — decorated wi 
garlands of paper flowers, and rosettes 
of many-coloured ribbons, hung in 
rows in front of the shops of the meat 
salesmen, while rosy butchers, in clean 
blue blouses, sharpened their knives, and 
vociferated, Buy! buy! buy! with 
Christmas energy. Succulent porkers, 
recalling delightful memories of Elia 
and sage and onions, lay recumbent, 
with oranges in their mouths, and with 
their innocent eyes closed for ever on 
this wicked porkivorous world. And here 
and there, where the baby porkers were 
most numerous, a pen might, by a close 
observer, be seen within, where a big 
brother pig lay, like Mr. Jeaffreson’s 
last sal ‘Not dead yet,’ but sleeping 
that profound and dreamless slumber 
which is proverbially the portion of poor 
wretches doomed to ly execution, 
while outside might be seen (alas for 
greatness!) a placard setting forth the 

weight, and other amiable qualities 
of the eomed one, Geese and tur- 
keys, widgeon and wild ducks, hares 
and pheasants, hung in admired con- 
fusion. ———— apples, —_ 
oranges, purple grapes, lay in rich 
heaps, that Lance or Duffield would 
have longed to paint, and meaner mor- 
tals—but no matter! Grocery, un- 
romantic, nay, commonplace for the 
remainder of the year, on this night 
rose to the dignity of a fine art. Un- 
developed pudding, in the shape of 
currants of Zante, and raisins of Malaga, 
interspersed with citron and candied 
peel of somewhere else, would be at 
all times, one would think, sufficientl 
tempting, but to-night they shone wi 
a - beyond their own. Sprigs of 
holly, with bright red berries, lent a 
contrast to the expanse of rich dark 
colour, with an effect which must have 
been seen to be believed. Even the tal- 
low-chandler was great to-night. Ele- 
gant devices formed of candles, candles 
of wax, candles of tallow, and candles 
of ffin, gorgeously tinted, and taste- 

y arranged, formed cones, and py- 
ramids, and temples in the windows, 
while wreaths of holly and ivy, roses 
and hawthorn, hung in festoons from 
pane to pane. 

Our friend Knibbs made a few La 
chases, but his investments seemed to- 
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lie rather in the direction of toys and 
trinkets than in the eatable line; until 
he found himeelf opposite « quiet, old- 

grocery establishment, less 
omen avg ay oat 
aes bodegueneon el te © — 


Here 


where an old crone, bent nearly double 
with age and infirmity, was sweepir 

or attempting to sweep, a very maddy 
crossing. The ancient dame looked up, 
and her dull eye brightened as she 
recognized Knibbs, for he was a steady 
and constant patron. To-night, how- 
ever, he did not at once produce the 


night, and how do we get on for the 
pudding to-morrow ?” 

you kindly, sir,’ the old 
woman replied, ‘I can’t complain; I've 
taken a goodish many coppers, and 
one silver mny to-day; but as to 
pudding, it ain't much o’ that the likes 
of us gets.’ 

* Well, now, do you think you could 
make a Ss if you came across the 
materials ?’ 

* Lor bless ’ee, sir,” the old woman 
replied, ‘I don't know nothing ’bout 
terials; but I reckon if I had a quar- 
tern o” flour, and a trifle o’ raisins and 
sugar, that me and my neighbour, Mrs. 
rn "ud make out a pudding some- 

Ow. 
* Well, ¥ ny at any rate you shall 

Hold up your apron.’ 

"; : *Knib disencumbered 
ls, one after another, 
and adding a bright florin, to buy a bit 
of meat, and the flour for the pudding, 
hurried on faster than ever, to escape 
the thanks and blessings which the 
al woman gratefully showered upon 


He had only proceeded a few steps, 
however, when an individual, who had 
watched the whole transaction, tapped 
him on the shoulder. ‘You go the 

ight way to earn a merry Christmas, 
at Knibbs.’ 

Knibbs started, seeming as much 
ashamed of his good act, as if he had 
been detected in the commission of a 
= larceny. Recovering himself, 

, he tamed to look at the per- 
son who addressed him, but though 
the familiarity of the greeting seemed 


to betoken that he was an old t- 
ance, Matthew's eyes whee hm pon 
his figure without any sign of recogni- 
tion. The stranger appeared to = per- 
haps a or forty-five 
strong-limbed, of the middle’ be heig t, 
and with pleasant features, much tanned 
by exposure to wind and weather, and 
somewhat hidden by a profusion of 
greyish yish beard. Their expression was 

and open, with a look of quiet 
resolution and self-reliance that seemed 
to bespeak one who .had faced the 
world, and was not afraid of it. 

Knibbs’ face wore a puzzled expres- 
sion, ‘as if some look or tone of the 
stranger touched a chord in his memory, 
but so faintly that the dim remem- 
brance had not strength to shape itself 
into actual recollection. The stranger 
resumed: ‘* You don’t remember me, 
old friend! Well, perhaps it’s no won- 
der; a good many years have 
since you and I met; but I should 
have thought Matthew Knibbs, of all 
men, would have had a better memory.” 

As he spoke, he turned half round, 
so that the glare of the gaslight fell 
full upon his face, at the same time 
raising his hat, and affording Knibbs 
a fuller view than he had yet had of 
his features. Knibbs started; the light 
of a ‘sudden recognition shone in his 
eyes, and a strange excitement made 
his voice quiver. 

‘If the dead could come back to life 
again, I should say it was Mr. John!’ 

‘And it is Mr. John himself, Mat 
Knibbs, and right glad he is to ‘stand 
on English soil, and an old 
friend’s hand once tg * 
thought me, eh? Then you never had 
my letters! I have often wondered 
how it was that no one ever wrote.’ 

* Never a line, Mr. John. Mail after 
mail came in after you left, but we did 
not give up hope till we heard of the 
loss of the ship you sailed in. It was 
a bitter day, sir, when the news came; 
you were a kind friend to all of us; 
and there was many a grown man in 
the firm had tears in his eyes that day, 
and wasn’t ashamed of it t either. It's 
given my old heart a turn, I can tell 
you, sir, to see you safe home again.’ 

‘The news was true enough,’ said 
the ae ‘The “Atlanta” was 
wrecked, but I escaped, at the cost of 
spending two years of my life among 
half-naked savages. The of my 
adventures is too long to tell now; 
however, I got away to a civilized land 
at last, and my first thought was to write 
for news from home. And I did write, 
oain, and again, and again; till I lost 

hope, and wrote no more ; conclud- 

"D2 
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ing that my brother must have died, 
or failed, and that the firm of Golds- 
worthy Brothers had ceased to exist.’ 

‘But your letters—ah! I see it all,’ 
said Knibbs. ‘ About a year after you 
left, your brother ceased to reside at the 
business house. He purchased a man- 
sion at Kensington, and at the same 
time transfe: the business to larger 
offices in the City. We sent circulars 
round to all our correspondents, ap- 
prising them of the change. For the 
first month or two a clerk used to go 
down occasionally to the old place, to 
see if there were any letters there: but 
that soon ceased, long before your first 
letter could have reached England. The 
place has never been occupied since, 
except by an old deaf woman, who takes 
care of it, and I haven't the least 
doubt that your letters are lying there 
now.’ 

‘Likely enough, said John Golds- 
worthy. ‘So much for the past, now a 
word of the present. My little girl! 
She lives ?” 

‘Yes, Mr. John, and a dearer little 
lady never gladdened a father’s heart. 
It'll be a happy day for her when she 
hears that you have come home alive 
and safe.’ 

* Will it, Knibbs? Well, we shall see. 
A girl who has been reared by a rich 
uncle, with every luxury, may hardly 


care to be claimed by a vagabond 
father, with all his fortune on his back.’ 
‘Shame on you for the thought, Mr. 


John! But I forgot, you can't know 
Miss Nelly, of course, and I beg your 
pardon. All the gold she needs is in 
her heart, bless her! and if you were a 
beggar—I beg your pardon again, sir, 
but I can’t pick my words to-night—if 
you hadn't a penny, you'd be as welcome 
as if you were a king. I ought to knowher 
well, sir; I held ber in my arms when 
she was a baby ; and for the last seven 
months she has lived in my house, and 
been like one of my own.’ 

‘In your house, Knibbs! What has 
happened to my brother ?’ 

* Dear, dear, Mr. John; that’s my un- 
lucky tongue again. However, you 
must know all about it sooner or later, 
and perhaps it’s just as well as it is. 
Well, sir, Pll tell you. Since you went 
away, and left the dear child in your 
brother’s care, times have changed a 
good bit with him. He always was a 
little bit stiff and stately, you know, 
Mr. John; and now he is some ten 
times richer than when you left, and he 
is prouder and sterner than ever. I be- 
lieve he loved Miss Nelly a good bit, after 
his own fashion, and intended to make 
her his heiress, for he has never married, 


and nalel set his or u es mak- 
ing a iage, an t; and I 
believe he had fixed upon some grand 
gentleman, with mountains of money, but 
old enough to be her father, or nearly. As 
luck would have it, though, Miss Nelly 
had already made a choice for herself, 
and a good worthy young man too, but 
not over well off, for he isonly a clerk at 
present. His name is Walter Arden: 
you remember old Nicholas Arden, who 
was cashier in the firm before me—for 
I’m the cashier now, Mr. John. Well, 
sir, the young man is his nephew; and 
a worthier, more upright young fellow 
never stepped, and quite a gentleman, 
though he was only a clerk in the 
office. He was a bit of a favourite with 
your brother, and he used to invite him 
to his house now and then; and pabepe 
that made the young people think he 
wouldn’t be so much against it. How- 
ever, when Mr, Goldsworthy wanted 
Miss Nelly to this rich gentle- 
man, of course it all came out, and he 
was fearfully angry, almost out of his 
wits with passion; and the end of it 
was, he said Miss Nelly must either 
give up Walter on the instant, or leave 
his house, and consider herself cast off 
for ever. The poor child has a spirit 
of her own, notwithstanding her gentle- 
ness; and it wasn’t likely that, so 
true-hearted as she is, she would give 
up her lover; so Mr. Robert told her to 
= his house, and never let him see 

er Ny 

John Goldsworthy’s face had grown 
sterner and sterner during Knibbs’ 
recital. The tightly-shut lips, and 
flashing eyes, showed how deeply he 
was moved, and almost hoarse with 
emotion he gasped, ‘Go on, man, go 

° 


on! 

‘There isn't much left to tell, 
sir. The poor dear child was almost 
brokenhearted, as you may imagine. 
Fancy, only eighteen, and reared in 
every luxury, and to be turned out in 
the streets to find her way in the world 
by herself. Oh, it was an awful thing, 
Mr. John! The sin must have lain 
heavy on your brother’s heart; and I 
believe it has, for he has not been the 
same man since that night.’ 

‘ Knibbs, you are maddening me ; for 
heaven’s sake let me hear the end.’ 

‘ Well, sir, the worst is told, thank 
God! Providence put it into her poor 
bewildered little head to come to us, 
knowing we were sincere friends, though 
in a humble way. Dear, dear; I never 
shall forget when I came home that 
night, and found the dear child sobbing 
in my little woman's arms, My little 
woman, that’s Mrs. Knibbs, you know, 
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sir, and a better wife, or a kinder, more 
tender-hearted soul, never breathed, 
though I say it that shouldn't; and I 
don’t see why I shouldn't, either, God 
bless her ! poor child was almost 
in despair at first ; and what she would 
have done I can’t say, for she hadn't 
come to us intending to stay, but only 
just as the first place she could thiak of 
in her trouble, and she wanted to turn 
governess, or seamstress, or something 
or other to get her own living. Well, 
we talked to her, and comforted her, 
and my little woman—women have such 
a soothing way, you see, sir, when any 
one’s in trouble—she coaxed her, and 
kissed her, till the poor dear child gota 
little quieter, and we persuaded her to 
stay with us till she got something 
better; so she has been with us ever 
since. She was terribly afraid of being 
a burden to us, and made herself quite 
miserable about it at first, till Dorothy 
hit upon the idea that she should do 
some water-colour drawin and I 
should take them and sell them. So I 
take them, and bring her home a little 
money now and then, as if I had dis- 
ecw | of them to the dealers; and the 
truth is, I did try once or twice at first, 
but there isn’t much of a market for 
such things, and I hadn't the heart to 
let them go at the prices they offered ; 
so there they all are, wrapped up in 
tissue paper in my desk at the office. 
It pricked my conscience a little to de- 
ceive her, dear child; but it made her 
so happy to think that she was doing 
som for herself, that I couldn't 


make up my mind to undeceive her.’ 
John Goldsworthy dashed his hand 


across his eyes. ‘ Knibbs, old friend; I 
can't say all I feel just now; but God 
will reward you and your good wife for 
your kindness to my motherless child.’ 

Poor Knibbs shuffled, and coloured 
up to the roots of his hair, as if he was 
thoroughly ashamed of himself. Nor 
was his embarrassment lessened when 
John Goldsworthy seized his hand and 
shook it as if he intended to shake it off 
altogether. 

‘Mr. John! Mr. Goldsworthy! don’t, 
pray You’re hurting me, you are in- 

eed.’ And the squeeze must have 
been very hard indeed, for there were 
tears in the little man’s eyes. 

* Bless my heart!’ he exclaimed, as 
soon as he had got his hand free from 
his companion’s grasp. ‘What a head 
I have got, to be sure! Here am I 
keeping you talking out in the street, 
while you are longing to see your 
deughter. I know what a father’s feel- 
i are, Mr. John. I wouldn't have 
one of my little ones away from me for 


_ my brother. 


a week, no, not for twenty a that 
I wouldn’t. And yet I’m ping you 
from your daughter after being parted 
near upon twenty years. Come alon 
with me, sir. It isn't a very splendi 
home, ours, but we keep happy hearts 
and plenty of love in it; and such as it 
is, you be a welcome guest; not 
less for old friendship’s sake (you'll 
excuse an old man’s freedom, Mr. John), 
not less for old friendship than for the 
sake of the dear child, and whom your 
return will make so happy.’ 

‘I'll come, you may be sure, old 
friend,’ said John Goldsworthy ; ‘ but 
not to-night, not to-night. There is a 
tempest of wrath within me I dare not 
bring into her gentle presence. Before 
I see my dear child’s face I have an 
account to claim—a reckoning to settle 
with the man who did his duty so well 
to his brother’s orphan child.’ 

Knibbs’ face fell, ‘Then you won't 
come home with me to-night ?” 

‘No, old friend, not to-night. You 
will have to bear with me, for I have 
knocked about so long alone in the 
world that I dare say I have got some- 
what strange and cranky in my ways, 
and don’t do things quite as other peo- 
ple do. My business to-night is with 
To-morrow, if you will 
let me, I will claim your hospitality. 
And one word more. I wish you, if 
you will, to keep my secret for a little 
time longer. Let me come to you to- 
morrow merely as an old friend of yours, 
and see my little girl in her daily life 
among you; and let me, in my own 

time, reveal the secret myself. 
I should like to see with my own ~ 
that she is not spoiled by wealth, be- 
fore I tell her how poor her father is. 
You will humour me, will you not? 

‘Of course I will, if you wish it. 
I dare say the good news won’t spoil by 
keeping ; but you'll tell her soon, won't 

ou, sir? It seems hard to keep such 
ppiness from her.’ 

* To-morrow, Knibbs, I promise you. 
You may be sure that I should never 
part from my darling without telling her 
she is mine.’ 

‘Just a word more, Mr. John,’ said 
Knibbs. ‘If it isn’t too much to ask, 
might I give Dorothy just a hint? I'm 
so happy myself she’d be sure to notice 
it, and we both love Nelly so dearly.’ 

‘If you'll answer for her discretion, 
you may tell her as much as you like. 
And now give me my brother’s address, 
and good-bye till to-morrow. And re- 
member, I come as an old friend of your 
own.’ 

‘I won't forget,’ said Knibbs. And 
after noting down the required ad- 
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dresses, Knibbs shook hands warmly 
with his friend, and the two parted. 
John Goldsworthy paced along with 
rapid strides till he reached his brother’s 
house, which was in a fashionable west- 


*Mr. Goldsworthy i, hin,’ said the 
lacquey, who was not impressed by the 
ce of the visitor. A 
= came on foot, fargo an um —_ 
ugh pouring sleet and snow, 
hardly be of much consequence, and 
Thomas returned to his dignity ac- 
cordingly. ‘But he is pertickler en- 

gaged, and can’t see you to-night.’ 

* He will see me, and to-night,” said 
John Goldsworthy, striding into the 
hall, and sh to get rid of 
the snow which clung to his garments. 

The footman stood aghast at the as- 
surance of his visitor, = was about to 
return an impertinent answer, but some- 
thing in the eye of John Goldsworthy 
restrained him, and he said meekly, 

* What name shall I say, sir?” 

“None whatever. "will announce 
myself. In which room shall I find 
your master ?” 

The overawed footman indicated a 
door, which John Goldsworthy opened 
without knocking, and en the 
room, while Thomas retreated to the 
servants’ hall to give a miraculous 
account of the daring visitor. 

The room which John Goldsworth 
entered so unceremoniously was a hand- 
somely furnished library, pe at a table 

fear tie centre sat the City merchant, 
wollen. The only light proceeded from 
a lamp, which brightly illumi- 
nated the table, and all be w a certain 
level, but left the remainder of the 
room in darkness. The merchant raised 
his head as the door opened, but owing 
to the partial light could not distin- 
the features of his visitor. John 
ldsworthy strode up to the table, and 
seated himself, without a word, in a 
chair directly facing that of his brother. 
As he did so, Robert Goldsworthy, much 
amazed at the singular conduct of his 
visitor, raised the shade of the amp, 
the light of which streamed full u 
John Goldsworthy’s stern features. 
= face —— to a look of 
stricken terror. His features grew ashen 
white, and his teeth chattered, while 
his hands convulsively clasped the arms 
of his chair, as though he would have 
fallen without their support. ‘John!’ 


he gneped, ‘has the grave given up its 
dead 
* No, Robert Goldsworthy,’ said one, 
sternly. ‘Put aside your fears. 
landed but yesterday in England, a 
my first thought was to embrace m 
brother, and dear child I had 
in his . Since that time, strange 
reports have reached me; and before I 
can stretch out to you the right hand of 
brotherly affection, I must know how 
~ — tte my trust, Where 
‘orgive me, forgive me, John! God 
hel me, I cannot tell !’ 
ou cannot tell! You cannot tell. 
Robert meow A Let me oy 
mu of the wenty years ago, 
had a wife. Pyou sty and 
pure and beautiful she was. You know, 
you better than all men, how dearly, 
passionately I loved her, how all that 
was pleasant in the world to me, was 
bound up in her. You know how she 
was taken from me. The hour that 
gave me my daughter, took away my 
wife, though I would have given twenty 
baby lives to have saved hers. You 
know my or ron ante | my unutterable 
grief, my delirious moaning, day and 
night, for my lost love. You know that 
you yourself, fearful for my reason, 
and in the hope of distracting my 
thoughts, insisted that I should go 
out to India on the business of the firm. 
I went, I left my baby with you, confi- 
dent in your —— that you would 
care for and cherish her as your own. 
I was shipwrecked ; but I escaped, as you 
see, with life. I have but just now dis- 
covered how it was that my letters never 
gs uu, nor any came from you to 
ay made fortunes, and lost 


ion However, what my life has been 
matters little. Since I have been away, 
time and change have worn away my 


grief. I can speak of my lost wife now 
without a tear; but of the dear love 
that once was hers, not one heart-beat is 
lost. As I loved my wife once, I love 
my daughter now. The holy memory 
of the dead mother and the living 
child, has been with me, cherished in 
my heart in every waking moment of 
more than eighteen years; my one 
thought, my one wish, to be able to 
claim my child on earth, before I should 
be called to meet her mother in heaven. 
Robert, I left my child in your care, 
ask you for her now.’ 

Robert Goldsworthy hid his face in 
his hands, There was silence for some 
— nts, and then John ——— y 

e again, in ve, solemn tone 
which a to » athe cold upon the 
heart of his brother. Robert, I have 
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‘come to claim my, child. I ask you to 
give me my child.’ . 

By 4 great effort Robert Goldsworthy 
raised himself upright in his chair. 
‘Brother John, until six months ago, 
God knows I recang, your trust. 
Until six months ago, Nelly was in this 
house as much mistress as if she had 
been my own child. No care, no ex- 
pense was spared to make her all that 
you could wish her. All that gold 
could purchase was lavished upon her, 
and I Joved her, God knows how dearly 
I loved her. All that I had was hers. 
In an unhappy moment an offer was 
made to me for her hand, The suitor 
was an old friend of my own, an upright, 
honourable man, having all that could 
be desired in wealth and position to 
offer her, and I approved his suit. How- 
ever, Nelly had already, without my 
knowledge, formed an attachment to a 
clerk in my own counting-house. I had 
nothing to say against the young man’s 
character, but I considered it presump- 
tion in one in bi ition to aspire to 
the hand of my adopt daughter, and 

insisted that she should give. him up. 
She refused, and one night, one miser- 
able night, provoked by what I consi- 
dered her obstinacy, I spoke in anger 
words that I should not have spoken at 
a calmer moment, and commanded her 


either to give up her lover or to leave 


my house for ever. Shecameand knelt 
down to me, sobbing, but I turned my 
back upon her, and, God help me! I have 
never seen her since.’ 

The fixed stern look upon John Golds- 
worthy’'s face had never changed, ‘ And 
so, Robert Goldsworthy, you turned 
your brother’s child out at night into 
the streets |’ 

*Stop, John, I do not defend myself, 
but one word more, before you condemn 
me quite. Until the breakfast hour the 
next morning I had no idea she was 
gone ; and from that hour I have been 
a miserable man.’ With a shaking hand 
Robert Goldsworthy reached from a side 
table a pile of newspapers, and seizing 
one, ran his finger down the page. 
«June 6th.”—that was the day after 
she left—“If E. G. will return home, 
all will be forgiven.” From that day to 
this I have never ceased to advertise, to 
entreat and pray her to come home. 
This is the ist -toduros? E. G. is 
entreated to return to her distracted 
uncle, who prays her forgiveness, and 
will do his best to promote her happi- 
argh But = Je te = y 

passed, and no tidings, no tidings. 
From the day whén she left me I have 
not known one happy moment; and I 
have had to go about my daily business, 


to speak to my clerks and servants with 
a quiet face, while a worm was gnawi 
at my heart. Brother John, will you 
not forgive me?’ 

John Goldsworthy was silent fora 
few moments, and when he spoke it was 
in the same quiet, icy tone. ‘No, 
Robert ; you must seek forgiveness from 
her whom you have so deeply > 
I cannot forgive you. -I left my child 
in your care, and from the day I did so, 
no thought has ever crossed my mind 
that you could betray my trust. Had 
such a thought arisen, I should have 
spurned it, as an insult and a disloyalty 
to you. Icomehome. I come to de- 
mand my child, I find that the man I 
trusted most on earth, my own brother, 
has turned my child into the streets, 
for the dire offence of having given her 
affections to an honourable young man, 
in preference to a middle-aged million- 
aire. And for such a cause, for fol- 
lowing the natural impulse of her fresh 
young heart, you turned her out of 
your house. Heavens! the thought 
makes my blood boil. You were kind to 
her, after your fashion, for eighteen 
years, But for that one remembrance, I 
feel as if I could strike you to the 
ground where you stand.’ 

‘John! John!’ 

‘Silence, and hear me out! Thereis 
an angry devil at my heart would al- 
most prompt me to the guilt of a second 
Cain, and to escape the tempter I must 
fly. Half an hour ago, you did not 
know you had a brother. Forget it 
again, if you can. Henceforth, if we 
meet, we meet as strangers. I, for one, 
shall not seek your face again until I have 
forgiven you the wrong you have done 
my child, and that, if 1 know my own 
heart, will be never !’ 

Robert Goldsworthy hid his face in 
his hands. When he looked up again, 
he was alone, 

Alone! 


—_— 


CHAPTER II. 


Christmas Day! and the great heart 
of humanity beats with a quickened 
pulse, sending glad throbs through the 
veins of young and old, In thousands 
of homesteads in town and country, 
throughout our English land, joyous 
greetings are exchanged, and cordial 
‘Merry Christmas’ and b hand- 
shakes pass around. Bright and happy, 
with rosy faces and laughing eyes, 
groups of children, with father and 
mother at their head, troop out into the 
streets and lanes, and tramp cheerily 
through the crisp white snow to their 
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accustomed church. The ancient pew- 
openers, in their clean white caps and 
gowns guiltless of crinoline, wear a 
radiance in their wrinkled faces that 
even the prospect of liberal Christ- 
mas boxes will hardly account for; 
and the organ, blending with the 
fresh young voices of the schoolchil- 
dren, seems to have a sweeter, mellower 
tone than usual as it Is forth the 
well-remembered old Christmas hymn 
tunes. And the good parson, prosy 
sometimes, is quite eloquent, in a 
homely way, to-day ; for he is preaching 
on the glad theme of ‘ Peace on earth, 
good will to men,’ and his heart goes 
with his words, as he tells of the babe 
that was born at Bethlehem, and ‘God 
and sinners reconciled.’ And when 
the sermon is ended, and the parting 
hymn is sung, dear! it is quite a plea- 
sant sound to hear the chink of the 
falling money as it rattles into the 
silver plates or oaken boxes — the 
money which is to help the poor over 
their Christmas time, and give them a 
taste of the good cheer their happier 
brothers enjoy in such profusion. Who 
will grudge his mite to-day? Even 
the hardest, closest-fisted, feels a warm 
spark glowing in some out-of-the-way 
corner of his heart, which prompts him 
almost against his will to works of 
kindliness and charity; and the most 
looking 


careful housekeeper, thriftil 

twice at the pennies for all the rest of 

the year, will quietly put a bright half- 
te 


sovereign in the p y, and 
— find a silver a for little 
ohnny to give, in the in, And, 
coming out of church, what cheery 
neighbourly greetings are exchanged ! 
Jolly old papas anc ndpapas slap 
each other on the back, an <p d 
admire each other'’schildren and - 
children, and ask how Bob is getting on 
at school, and pretend to be tremend- 
ously astonished at Tom’s remarkable 
development for eleven and a half; 
and compliments are paid to mater- 
familias’ blooming countenance; and 
jovial family arrangements are made 
regarding Christmas-trees, and blind- 
man’s buff, and hunt the slipper. And 
stray bachelors, who have just been la- 
menting their hard fate in having to 
dine by themselves, are pounced upon 
and carried off, to spend the day with 
pleasant family gatherings, and to be 

1ilty of exceedingly improper doings 
in connection with the mistletoe; and 
poor relations find their timid greet- 
ings pleasantly acknowledged, and 
themselves invited to roast beef and 
plum-pudding. And even ancient 
enemies, who have cherished old feuds 


for agee, catch each other leshing 
furtively pleasant and agreeable ; A 
after a moment's hesitation, the bit- 
terest of the two, with a slight flush 
on his cheek, holds “ + hand, = 
says, ‘Su we let bygones 
= hy Mr, Smith; and SS es 
Christmas to you.’ And Mr, Smi 
says, ‘ With all my heart, Jones, and 
same to you, and many of 'em;’ and 
then they shake hands a 
nearly quarrel again, as to whether 
Jones shall come to Smith, or Smith 
shall go to Jones, to cement the new 
friendship with particular old port. 
Surely all this cordiality, this heart- 
expansion, this genial lovingness of all 
to all, does not proceed only from the 
fact that all are about to enjoy a com- 
mon holiday. If we neokek a proof 
that the old Christmas story is true, I 
think we ‘need do no more than listen 
in our own hearts, after church some 
Christmas morning, for the echo of the 
song of the angels, ‘On earth peace, 
good will to men.’ 

Matthew Knibbs had been to church, 

lantly escorting the fair Nelly and a 
looming matron, whom it required no 
great degree of skill in divination to 
recognize a8 Mrs, Knibbs; and followed 
in state by seven small Knibbses, every 
one of them in high glee and self-gratu- 
lation at the prospect of unlimited goose 
and pudding ; and privately interchang- 
ing heartfelt but incongruous aspira- 
tions that the sermon wouldn't be a 
very long one, and that there would 
be plenty of sage and onions. Knibbs 
himself had other matters to think of; 
but the nature of his reflections was 
such that his round red face looked 
as jovial and happy as that of the 
jolliest of the infant epicures, The 
two things that for the nonce most en- 
grossed fis attention were the anti- 
cipated happiness for Nelly, and the 
difficult achievement of keeping in step 
with his fair companions. The truth is, 
our friend Knibbs was considerably the 
shortest of the three; he was accus- 
tomed, as we have seen, to speak of 
Mrs, Knibbs as his ‘ little woman ;’ but 
the epithet was probably merely a term 
of endearment, having no actual rela- 
tion to size. Being,as we have said, 
short of stature, Knibbs was never 
happier than when he could induce a 
lady to take his arm; two ladies, of 
course, being the ultimatum of bliss. 
Why it should have been so is hard to 
conjecture, for as, on the R yee occa- 
sion, Knibbs generally had to walk on 
tiptoe to raise himself to the level of 
his position. However, Mrs. K. has 
been heard to remark fondly on 
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several occasions, Knibbs was ‘ such a 
man!’ And no doubt he was. 

After the lapse of about a week, as it 
emt Fa Knibbses, church 
was over, and 


came Walter Arden; and then, two 
minutes later, Knibbs’ old friend, John 
Brown, who had travelled all round the 
world, and to several other places, and 
had just come back on p to spend 
Christmas Day with them. And what 
@ remarkable man that John Brown 
was, to be sure! The first thing he 
did when he came in was to kiss 
Knibbs! Not one of your mild little 
such as boarding 1 young 
ies give one another when the 
meet, but a real, right down hug, wi 
three or four h smacks; and that 
mean-spirited Knibbs never offered to 
carey is head, or even told him he'd 
tter not do it again, but looked on as 
if he rather enjoyed it than not, and 
—_ hands with him a \o 
greatest apparent cordiality. An 
then John acon shook hands with 
Walter Arden, and called him ‘ my boy,’ 
as if he had known him for years; and 
then he lifted the children all up one 
by one as high as his head, and kissed 
them too. And, last of all, he came to 
& quiet, gentle girl, with earnest, loving 
eyes (with a spice of fun in them, not- 
withstanding), and a profusion of soft 
brown hair, who was standing all alone 
by the side of the fire; and here he was 
less bold, but held out his brown hand, 
and almost timidly took the wee white 
one which was laid in his, and gazed 
at it tenderly—almost wonderingly—as 
if it were some oe of rare and 
surpassing workmanship, not to be 
roughly handled, until the fair maiden 
blushed, and drew it away. And then 
they dined, dined royally, as those who 
feast on roast goose and plum-pudding 
‘should do; not forgetting to put aside 
a splendid slice of each for poor lame 
Bi Y the rheumatic old apple-woman 
round the corner; and the boys tossed 
up as to who should have the pleasure 
of taking it to her; and, fi 
losers, not to be beate 


And after dinner Knibbs produced a 
bottle of wonderful old port, a 
only to be mentioned on the grandest 
of occasions; and John Brown 
the old man’s face glow with 
pride, by remarking that ‘they couldn't 
get such stuff as that where he came 


from. No; not for a guinea a bottle!’ 
And there was for the 
children, and they all burnt their 
oe ape an eR 
to t out, enj 
themselves inadeneel ; and “Jehan 


bis lap at once, with another climbing 


up the back of his chair. And he sang 


and cut out pi —— 
lighted 


magical wonders too numerous to men- 
tion ; and imitated the cry of the tooral- 
looral on the American prairie (very 
like !), and the sound of a pair of boots 
tumb down the chimney with 
pone yore ye —ae : 

taught the children to say ‘Merry 
Christmas to you’ in Spanish and other 
unknown es; and wasn’t a bit 
angry when 


is pocket, and saved the aforesaid 
Peter Knibbs from the imminent danger 
of being sent to bed immediately in 
co’ uence; and, in short, conducted 
himseff in the most remarkable, un- 
heard of, but delightful manner. 

The only member of the company 
who did not view the state of things 
with unqualified satisfaction was Walter 
Arden. It could not be denied that 
everybody present was getting on re- 
markably well with wonderful 
stranger. Now, everybody present, with 
one exception, was quite welcome to 
be as friendly with Mr. Brown as ever 
oe liked, but Walter did think that 
Ne vo an en; young lady, need 
not have laughed quite so often, or so 
merrily, at the antics (Walter thought 
‘antics’ a very cutting word, and said 
it over again to himself, as if he enjoyed 

are 


the flavour of it)—the antics of a pe 
stranger. And, moreover, lovers’ eyes 
clairvoyant, and Walter observed a sort 
of affectionate care and unobtrusive 
tenderness in Mr. Brown's manner 
towards Nelly, which was intensely 
aggravating, and all the more so as 
there was nothing sufficiently notice- 
able to is o offence at. And, to 
crown Nelly, who was usually re- 
served and shy with strangers, seemed 
perfectly at her ease with Mr. Brown, 
and' accepted his attentions with com- 
ae sa not to say appreciation. And, 
ving thought the matter over, Walter 
decided that he didn’t like it a bit! 
And he made himself very miserable 
accordingly, and went and sat by him- 
self in a corner, and clenched his fists 
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(in_his trouser pockets), and glowered 
at Mr. Brown until Mrs. Knibbs got 
prehensive that he would com- 


Goldsworthy, more clear-sighted, under- 
stood thoro 


ly all that was passing in 
ellow’s breast, and liked 
better for it. 


it 


i=} 
ea 


wever, the familiar notes of Nelly's 
song, the song which had been the 
favourite melody of her dead mother, 
and sung in tones of liquid sweetness 
almost the coun of hers, brought 
back a very flood of tender recollections ; 
and the strong man bowed his head to 
the torrent, and shielded his face with 
his hand, while big tears found their 
way between the sinewy fingers, Vivid 
as reality, came the recollection of days 
long past. As in a mirror rose t 
vision of himself; not the world-weary, 
travel-worn man of voy _ a 
ounger, brighter, happier ; brave 
pa hopeful, emien dreams of more 
than earthly happiness, alas! never to 
a < — ome Aes 
e image of a gentle maiden wi 
tender, loving eyes; and a warm soft 


hand, whose loving pressure had lingered 
upon his hard for years after that 
hand could press no more; an earnest, 
trustful heart, with love and confidence 
unlimited for him; and a low sweet 
voice which used to croon that dear old 
melody, in almost the selfsame accents 
as those which were now raising the 
—— of old memories, and awaking in 

lian strains the echoes of the half- 
forgotten past. And then a sadder 
memory, a memory of pain so bitter that 
it seemed a marvel that a human heart 
could have borne it, and yet live; a 
vision of a darkened room, and a bed, 
where al} that was dearest to him on 
earth lay, waiting the summons that 
took her from him, and left him in the 
cold world alone. And a remembrance 
of the loving hand resting in his on 
the coverlet, and wing weaker and 
weaker, till even the. last faint pressure 
ceased ; and how, even after the power 
of speech was lost, the dear eyes looked 
at him with such ineffable love and 
tenderness, and the pale lips fashioned 
themselves for a kiss, and how he bent 
his lips to hers, and the parting soul 
breathed itself away in the kiss. And 
how he could not ieve that she was 
dead; and held the dear hand in his 
till it grew colder, colder, and colder, 


“and they came and took him away. 


And after that, all seemed so dark, and 
cold, and unreal, he could have believed 
that that alone was reality, and all his 
subsequent life a shadow and a dream. 

And then the song ceased; and the 
silence seemed to link the present 
and the past; and John Goldsworthy, 
with a convulsive sob, flung his arms 
around his daughter, and held her in a 
close embrace—‘* My darling, my dar- 
ling, my darling ! 

Now, to those who were in the secret, 
this, of course, was precisely the natural 
and proper thing for John Goldsworthy 
to do; but a young man who, without 
any previous preparation, sees his be- 
trothed suddenly and lovingly embraced 
in the arms of a stranger (particularly 
if the stranger at the same time calls 
her his <¢ fing), may be forgiven if 
he exhibits some slight surprise and 
excitement. Walter Arden had for 
some time been working himself up 
to the conclusion that he wouldn't stand 
it any longer; and upon this last out- 
rageous demonstration sprang up, chok- 
ing with passion, and furiously 
at John Goldsworthy. 

‘Now, look here, Mr. What’s-your- 
name, I tell you what it is——’ 

What it was, however, is destined to 
remain a mystery, for Walter’s attention 
was diverted by Mr. Knibbs pulling 
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him back by the coat-tails, at the same 
time assuring him emphatically that it 
was ‘all right.’ 

* All right! aut nicut!! when your 
confounded Mr. Brown comes and kisses 
my Nelly before my face, and you stand 
there and tell me it’s “all right.” And 
Walter viciously pushed back his coat 
cuffs, preparatory to commencing a fresh 
onslaught on John Goldsworthy, who, 
absorbed in his new-found daughter, 
had not taken the slightest notice of 
his attack. Knibbs, after endeavouring 
in vain to hold him back, uttered a last 
imploring appeal. ‘ Walter Arden, you 
wouldn’t do an injury to your own 
father-in-law ?” 

‘Wouldn't I though? said Walter. 
‘My what?’ said he, as the full mean- 
ing of Knibbs’ sentence dawned upon 
him. 

* Why, Nelly’s own father, you stupid 
boy!’ said Mrs. Knibbs; ‘come back 
alive and safe, after all these years. 
Only to think of it! And you to go 
hitting him like that! As if you couldn't 
see it at a glance. 

‘Don't be hard upon the boy, 
Dorgthy, said Knibbs. ‘It’s all very 
well for us, who were in the secret ; but 
if I'd been in Walter's place, I dare say 
I shouldn’t have liked it myself. And 


now I think about the best thing you 


can do is to get the children to bed’ 
And the infant Knibbses, who had been 
deeply interested, and by no means 
silent spectators, were despatched to 
bed accordingly. 

The principal actors in the domestic 
drama had been hardly conscious of the 
bye-play which had been going on 
around them. Welly had been at first 
terrified and indignant to find herself 
in the embrace of one who till that 
morning had been an entire stranger ; 
but the few broken words which escaped 
from John Goldsworthy, aided by the 
mysterious sympathy which subsists be- 
tween parent and child, quickly revealed 
to her the truth; and with her little 
heart in a flutter of surprise and delight, 
she clung sobbing to her new-found 
father, who, on his part, held her en- 
folded in his arms as though he would 
never relax his loving embrace. 

After the first glad shock of pleasure 
and surprise, however, all seemed to 
feel that the time had come for mutual 
explanations. Walter, who had begun 
to feel rather uncomfortable as to the 
consequences of his recent outbreak, 
commenced a somewhat awkward apo- 
logy, but was interrupted by Nelly’s 
father, who, offering his hand with a 
frank smile, put him quite at his ease. 
Then, seated in an easy chair by the 


rye gage = on : mer ny at -_ 
eet, her clasped lovingly in his, 
John Goldsworthy sominaeeel the story 
of his wanderings and adventures. 
After having run briefly h the 
events of his life during his long absence, 
he alluded to his casual meeting with 
Knibbs, and his subsequent visit to his 
brother. As he approached this last 
topic, his face, which had been bright 
and cheerful during the former part of 
his recital, subsided into sternness. 
‘And now, my child,’ he said, 
addressing Nelly with a cold dis- 
tinctness in his voice which grated un- 
pleasantly upon the ear, ‘you have a 
choice to e; achoice between two 
alternatives, and I would have you 
weigh well before you decide. And 
you too, young sir, you have a voice in 
this matter. Nelly, you hear the alter- 
native your uncle offers you. He does 
not merely forgive you, he himself asks 
your forgiveness; he is willing to re- 
move every obstacle to your wishes ; he 
will pass you at once to marry, and 
still to hold the position to which you 
have been accustomed. Lastly, you will 
inherit the whole of his great wealth. 
Now for the other alternative. If you 
elect to share my fortunes, you must be 
content to face all the discomforts and 
privations that poverty involves. You 
will have to take your place in the 
world as the daughter of a poor man, 
who must earn his daily bread by the 
sweat of his brow. And not only a 
r man, but a disappointed man, with 
nis heart cankered and his temper soured 
by misfortune; and rendered wayward 
and suspicious by intercourse with self- 
ishness and dishonesty. You will have 
to wait, perhaps for years, before you 
can hope to be able to marry with the 
most moderate competence ; and when 
you do, you will in all probability be 
—— to content yourself for the 
whole of your days, at the best, with 
little more than genteel poverty. I 
have stated the case fairly, and I 
would wish you both to give it due 
consideration before you decide. And 
for myself’ (the hard voice faltered a 
little), ‘for myself, I should wish 
you, if you can, to put me wholly out 
of the question. I am fully sensible 
that, after so long an absence, I cannot 
expect, and have no right to expect, 
that I should find in my child's heart 
the same warm feelings of affection 
which fathers who have San their duty 
better, might hope to receive. If you 
choose the brilliant future which your 
uncle offers you, I have no reproach to 
offer you, nor will I say a word against 
your decision. I will go my way alone, 
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to begin the world again by myself, and 
you will see my face no more. Look 
upon this day as a dream, or a child's 
story, or what you like. If you choose 
the other alternative, I have ga 
what your fortunes will be. Mr. Arden, 
I look to you to assist my daughter in 
her choice.’ 

Nelly turned to Walter, but with little 
look in her bright face of hesitation or 
asking for advice, ‘ Well, Walter, what 
am I to say?’ 

‘If you hesitated fora moment, my 
darling, you would be no Nelly of mine.’ 
*I do not,’ she said, simply. ‘Pa 
my choice is made.’ And with smiles 
and tears struggling for the mastery, 
Nelly threw herself into her father’s 
arms. The look which came over his 
face was like sunshine breaking through 

a cloud. 

‘Pure gold!’ he said, half aloud. 
* Thank God, pure gold!’ 

* And my choice, too, sir,’ said Walter 
Arden, ‘since you are so good as to 
allow me any in the matter. Nelly 
and I are young and can afford to wait ; 
but if the day we both hope for should 
never come, we would not hasten it at 
such a price as you suggest. At any 
rate we are no worse off than we were 
before, though I must say I don't look 
at things quite so gloomily as you do. 
With such a prize to work for, I feel as 
if I could do wonders; and it shall go 
hard but we will fight our way and 
manage to carry light hearts too.’ 

* Thanks, my boy,’ said John Golds- 
worthy, shaking his hand warmly. 
‘God bless you both, my children, and 
grant that you never regret your choice" 

Mr. and Mrs. Knibbs, during this 
conversation, had been by no means un- 
interested. The tender-hearted Dorothy 
sobbed undisguisedly, while dear old 
Matthew, the transparent old impostor, 

retended to look as if he didn’t mind; 
but was put to shame and confusion by 
discovering that the children had hidden 
his silk pocket handkerchief, and was 
compelled to rub his eyes with his sleeve. 

The party sat and chatted for some 


time longer ; when after a longer pause 
than usual, during which Nelly had 
been thoughtfully gazing into the fire, 
John Goldsworthy bent over and kissed 
her forehead, saying, ‘In the land of 


dreams, Nelly mine? I wonder where 
my little girl's thoughts are wandering.’ 

Nelly looked up with a bright flush, 
and a wistful look in her soft eyes. 
* Papa, I want you to dosomething that 
will make me very happy.’ 

* What is it, my darling ? 

‘I want you to be friends with Uncle 
Robert.’ 


A look as of pain came over John 
Goldsworthy’s features, and then his 
face hardened into the stern look again, 
*My darling, I cannot. Perhaps some 
day I may _ Phan him in my heart, but 
I can never look upon him as a brother 
or as a friend again.’ 

* But, papa, we are so very,very happy, 
and he is so miserable. And he was 
very kind to me, until I made him angry; 
indeed he was, you don’t know how 
kind; I’m sure [ forgive him with 
all my heart.’ : 

‘If Imay say a word, Mr. John,’ said 
Knibbs, ‘I'm sure he has been severely 
punished. Ever since that day he has 
not been the same man. He has aged 
more in the last few months than he had 
before for several years. Of course if I 
had seen the advertisement I should 
have told him that our dear young lady 
was safe in our keeping, but he never 
spoke of the subject himself, and I was 
afraid to mention it to him first. He'sa 
proud man, sir, and won’t let people see 
all he feels, but he has suffered much.’ 

‘Knibbs, I cannot hear more—I 
can allow no man to be judge between 
me and my brother. If he has suffered 
he has brought his misery upon his own 
head, and he must bear it best as he may.’ 

‘But, papa, it would make me so 


- happy!’ 


* My darling, what you ask is impossi- 
ble. And now let me beg that all pre- 
sent will consider this subject as one 
not to be mentioned between us. Let 
me be understood. Anyone who brings 
it up again will be no friend of mine.’ 

There was a silence. All felt that no 
more could be said, but a damp had 
been cast upon the perfect happiness of 
the party, and for some time no one 
seemed inclined to speak. After one or 
two fruitless attempts to recall the lively 
tone of the conversation, Knibbs, in ac- 
cordance with time-honoured custom, 
opened the old Family Bible, and took 
his place at the table, while the party 
grouped themselves around, to join in 
family prayer. First, led by Nelly's 
fresh clear voice, they sang the joyful 
Christmas hymn; and then old Mat- 
thew, with homely eloquence, read a 
chapter from the sac book. The 
passage he selected was that in which 
the fiery Peter asks how often an 
erring brother should be forgiven, 
and the meek Master makeg the me- 
morable answer, ‘I say not unto thee, 
Until seven times, but until seventy 
times seven.” An angry feeling of in- 
dignation and offended pride arose in 
John Goldsworthy’s breast, as he rea- 
lised the application of the lesson to 
himself, but soon, as he perceived how 
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humbly and timidly the old man read, 
a better feeling prevailed. After the 
reading came a homely but earnest 
prayer, and then The Prayer—the prayer 
that has been ‘a ta by Christian lips 
for eighteen hun years. There was 
a tremble in the old man's voice, a tone 
of more than ordinarily earnest plead- 
ing, as he came to the familiar words, 
‘Forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive 
them that trespass against us,’ and 
when the prayer was ended, and all the 
others had risen, John Goldsworthy re- 
mained upon his knees, his face buried 
in his hands. And when he rose, he 
held out his hand to Matthew Knibbs, 
* Old friend, with God's help, you have 
conquered me. And you, my darling, 
if it will really make you happy that I 
should make friends with your uncle, I 
have made up my mind that I will make 
friends with him,’ 

Nelly’s sweet face brightened into 
sunshine, and she clap her hands 
with delight. ‘I feel deep and per- 
fect happiness myself, that I seem as if 
I dare not enjoy it, knowing my brother 
to be suffering so deeply. And now 
that I have made up my mind, I will 
not rest until the thing is done. So, 
my darling, if it is not too late for you, 
put on your) bonnet, and we will go 
to your uncle at once.’ 

* At once! to-night! Oh papa, I'm 
g0 very, very glad! My dear, dear, 
dear papa!’ And flinging her arms 
round his neck, she gave him such 
kisses! For my part, I'd have forgiven 
my lawyer himself (who is my only 
enemy that I can think of), for only 
just one of them. 

The tall footman’s astonishment at 
seeing his young mistress arrive at such 
an hour, and in the company of the in- 
dividual who had made so unceremo- 
nious a visit on the previous night, was 
unbounded. He had little time, how- 
ever, to indulge it, for Nelly merely said, 
*I shall find my 5 analy the library, I 
su , Thomas?’ and passing across 
the hall, the two entered unannounced. 

Robert Goldsworthy was seated in an 
easy chair by the fireside, his back to 
the door. Choice fruits and sparkling 
decanters were on the table, but un- 
touched as when they were first placed 
there after his soli dinner. He was 
changed, even since the previous night. 

© worn, nervous, restless look 
deepened into one of utter dejection and 
despair, Even his vy | attitude, as he 
gazed into the fire, his head bent down, 
and his hand hanging nerveless over the 
side of his elbow-chair, seemed to denote 
a broken-spirited man, without aim and 
without hope in the world. He did not 


‘the first time perceived his 


turn his head when Reduces, but 
remained listlessly gazing with the same 
cold dull stare into vacancy. Nelly 
loosened the strings of her bonnet, flung 
it aside, and stepping forward, knelt 
down by her uncle's chair, whilst her soft 
— swept his thin hand,—* Uncle.’ 

bert Goldsworthy seemed but slowly 
to realize her presence. The slow 
frightened way in which he turned his 
shaking of bis trembling. fingers, apoke 

ing of his trembli rs, C) 
volumes of what he must have viffeeod. 
and John Goldsworthy’s heart smote 
him, that he should have added aught 


to so great an my. 

* Nelly! pins om ? 

*Yes, dear uncle, your own Nelly, 
once more, And I have brought some 
one else too, who wishes to be friends 
with you if you will let him,’ 

rt Goldsworthy looked up, and for 
rother’s 
presence. With hands outstretched, he 
essayed to rise, but the excitement had 
been too great for his enfeebled strength, 
and he staggered back into his chair. 

John Goldsworthy stepped forward, 
and knelt before his brother, ing 
his hands in his. ‘Brother Ro 
we have both forgiveness to exchange. 
I give you mine with all my heart, and 
I ask you to forgive me the hard words 
I aeke last night, and to take me 
to your heart as your brother again ; 
al this dear child, who has divided us 
for a moment, shall be your daughter as 
well as mine, and make Christmas in 
our hearts, our whole lives long.’ 

Peace and will! Peace and 
goodwill | sing Christmas chimes, 


And so they lived happy ever after- 
id 


wards? Of course they ; can you 

ibly have the impertinence to doubt 
it? And would you believe it, John 
Goldsworthy's of being a poor man 
turned out to be all a ce, made up 
by ‘a nasty, great, ugly, suspicious dar- 
ling of a papa’—(Mrs. Arden is respon- 
sible for the strong language)— just to 
test his little daughter's heart, which 
proved in the right place, you see, after 
all; and, which is still more remarkable, 
nobody seemed to dislike him a bit more 
for being a millionaire. And ‘ Golds- 
worthy Brothers’ is now ‘Goldsworthy 
Brothers and Co.,’ and Mat Knibbs and 
Walter Arden are Co. And the whole 
firm of Goldsworthy Brothers and Co., 
together with Mrs. Knibbs and a lot of 
young Knibbses and little Ardens, 
always spend Christmas Day together, 
and a remarkable jolly y they make. 
And that’s all I know about it. 

AIL, 
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SIR GILBERT DE ROCHFORT : 
Q@ Christmas Cale of a Singular Miceting. 


) Abed wondered why Sir 
Gilbert de Rochfort had never mar- 
ried—that is, society wondered—for do- 
mestic ties or intimate friends were 
alike unknown to him, and none of his 
acquaintances would have ventured, 
even in an unguarded moment, to step 
over the boundary line which reticence 
draws between a man’s inner and his 
outer self. 

e indeed, that reserved, 
proud nature from which more open 
and genial tem recede, like the 
backward ebb of the sea at low tide. 
He was not, however, difficult to get in 
with, up to a certain point. As a citi- 
zen of the world, and in the action of 
buffeting with its rough waves, he had 
worn off those outward angles and pro- 
jections which in a home-bred man 
would have become unpleasantly - 
minent. He was eminently agreeable, 
and a brilliant, but not an overpowering 
talker, when society demanded of him 
that his talent should be so employed. 
With all the attractions of m and 
advantages of wealth, added to these 
other gifts, it did indeed seem perverse 
of him to keep them all to himself. 

During the ten years that he had re- 
sided at Hilden, a shooting-box (to which 
he had come, in the first instance, with 
the intention of remaining a week), not 
even rumour, with her hundred tongues, 
had been able to endow him with a 
probable bride. 

The society of women, especially that 
of the fairest and — members 
of the community, he seemed almost 
intentionally to avoid, notwithstanding 
the encouraging smiles bestowed upon 
him by mothers who had ye to 
marry, and by daughters who mo- 
thers to please. 

He was essentially what they at last 
despondingly pronounced him to be— 
‘a man’s man.’ He liked to collect 
around him, in his bachelor home, those 
who, like himself, delighted in the 
manly sports and pastimes so dear to the 
heart of each true-born Englishman, 
and in all of which Sir Gilbert himself 
more or less excelled, 

A splendid horseman and a keen 

» he raised the emulation of the 
younger men, who looked upon him as 
the of what a country gentleman 
should be; and at Hilden such a pic- 
ture of luxurious bachelorhood was 


presented for thé contemplation of the 
rising generation, that it was hardly 


to be wondered at that the saying 
passed into a proverb, that ‘ Angleshire 
was not a marrying county.’ 

There was one noticeable peculiarity 
with regard to the winter hospitalities 
at Hilden. During the Christmas season 
it was shut up, and Sir Gilbert disap- 

red from the county, acquainting 
nobody with his possible or probable 
whereabouts, until the gaieties and 
reunions of families, attendant upon 
that festive season, were well over. 

It was, therefore, with much surprise 
that the members of Mrs. Standish's 
family listened to that lady's announce- 
ment, as she sealed the most delicate 
and fairy-like of notes, with the most 
delicate and fairy-like of seals : ‘I have 
written to ask Sir Gilbert de Rochfort 
to spend Christmas with us, and I havea 
sort of presentiment that he will come.’ 

‘Sir Gilbert de Rochfort, my dearest 
auntie,’ exclaimed Alice Vendamere, 
the beauty, niece, and pet of the esta- 
blishment ; ‘ then there is an end to all 
our fun, I have always called him 
Knight Sintram since the day when Lady 
Bouncington and her five plain daugh- 


* ters bore down upon him at the Mentreon 


archery 


You know why, 
Ernie, 


meeting. 

she ‘added, smiling archly at 
the 4 youth of eighteen, whom 
she had had fast in her toils since the 
archery meeting in question had taken 
place the summer before. ‘Don’t you 
remember my whispering to you, “The 
she bear and her whelps are upon him ?” 
which I was obliged to do, because you 
would not have understood the German, 
and it was so sweetly appropriate.’ 

‘I remember your saying it, and I 
remember the argument we had after- 
wards, when I said that he was an awfully 
good fellow, and you said that he was 
as sulky as a bear himself, and that it 
would serve him right if the she bear 
caught him, and gave him as a dainty 
morsel to that unmitigated Gorgon, the 
Lady Ethelfrida Malmaison.’ 

*So I did, and I wish she had,’ an- 
swered the merry girl. ‘But seriously, 
dear Aunt Fanny, what could have put 
it into your head to invite such a regular - 
damp blanket to come to weigh down 
our Christmas fun? Let me put the note 
in the fire, please,’ she added coquet- 
tishly ; ‘ that is, if you think there’s the 
slightest chance of his accepting the 
invitation, you know.’ 

‘No, Wy love, the note must be sent,’ 
replied Mrs. Standish, decidedly. ‘I 
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have long had it in my conscience that 
year after year should have gone by 
and seen our Christmas gather- 
ing, while our next-door neighbour was 
moping by himself in some out-of-the- 
way corner, without a soul to speak to. 
Let James take the roan horse over to 
Hilden,’ she added, as the butler an- 
swered the bell, ‘and let him wait for 
an answer to this note,’ 

There was ‘awful excitement, as the 
young people themselves would have ex- 

it, until the tramp of the roan 
fou in the stable-yard proclaimed the 
return of the groom. And when Emest 
entered holding the note high above his 
head, those who had betted gloves and 
knick-knacks upon the issue of the 
event, felt as those feel when settling- 
day is close at hand. 

‘He comes! he comes!’ shouted a 
voice, which proceeded from behind the 
sofa on which Mrs. Standish was re- 
clining. ‘Knight Sintram comes,’ and 
nothing was heard for a few minutes 
afterwards, but, ‘ You owe me two pair 
of gloves ; my size is six and three-quar- 
ters.” ‘I know Cousin Alice always 
wears orange cotton.” Whatashame |’ 
* You said “done.”’ ‘I should like 
white ones with two buttons, et cetera, 
et cetera.’ When the tumult was over, 
there was still the ery of ‘What does 
he say? Please tell us what he says, 
Aunt Fanny.’ And the kindhearted 
woman, with tears standing in her eyes, 
prefaced the reading of the note by 
saying, ‘It was as I thought; not one 
of the county families have ever before 
asked him to spend Christmas with 
them. And he concludes with—* and 
to my own hearth, barren and desolate 
of any domestic tie, I had no heart to 
summon them.”’ 

*I am so glad I thought of it,’ she 
added, with a sigh of relief—* and the 
next thing to think about is, who to 
have to meet him. It will not do to 
have nothing but you young creatures 
about. Sir Gilbert de Rochfort is a 
middle-aged man.’ 

‘There is the pretty widow, Mrs. Stuart,’ 
suggested some one among the young 
creatures alluded to. ‘She sings so well, 
she would be an acquisition every way.’ 

* So she would; thet is a bright idea; 
sit down, Alice, and write her a note, 
and be sure and mention that I am ex- 
pecting Sir Gilbert; it is the sort of 
thing to draw with a widow.’ 

‘She's not that sort of widow,’ said 
one of the nephews, who coloured 
deeply as he e the remark; ‘ she’s 
the nicest woman I ever knew, and not 
in the least like what one fancies a 
widow would be.’ 


* Why Frank’s quite spoony on her,’ 
said a brother, chaffingly ; ‘ he 
was always at the cottage, when we 
were at home; but I never thought of 
there being an attraction in that 
quarter.’ 

* Don't be a fool,’ was the crusty re- 
ply; and the dressing-bell ringing at 
that moment, the ladies dispersed, to 
talk over the events of the day, during 
the performance of manifold manipula- 
tions with regard to their ‘ back hair ;’ 
in some cases so thick and luxuriant, 
that ingenuity was expended in com- 
pressing it into graceful compass; in 
others so scanty and thin as to require 
the aid of many frizzes, rolls, and 
whiskers (ladies, am I right?) to give it 
the required roundness or solidity of 
form. 

Little Alice Vendamere was an only 
child; her rippling auburn tresses 
owed their dainty arrangement to no 
kind sisterly hand, and as she sat silent 
and thoughtful under the hands of 
her maid, and caught the reflection of 
a lovely face in the glass, perhaps the 
question suggested itself to her youthful 
imagination, ‘I wonder what Knight 
Sintram will think of me.’ 

She had been a spoilt darling all 
her life, and, like other spoilt darlings, 
had learnt to think too exclusively of 
her own little self, to be a perfect or a 
baautiful character. But she was very 
pretty, very fascinating, and very ca- 
ressing in her manner when she liked ; 
and therefore no one perceived the 
undercurrent of selfishness which was 
moulding the child nature into that of 
a finished uette. When the toilette 
was completed, and she surveyed her- 
self in the cheval glass before her, it 
would be a betrayal of confidence to 
say what she thought of herself. If 
Sir Gilbert’s opinion should prove half 
as flattering, the question will soon 
be answered, ‘ What will he think of 
me? 

And the widow? had the ‘ world’s 
breath been there’ also? had the boy’s 
judgment, or the world’s judgment, 

n right in the case? Was the name 
of the rich baronet a ‘ safe draw’ in 
that quarter or not? 

We had hoped not—we had heard 
better things of her; but Mary Stuart, 
like her great namesake, was fallible, 
and a victim to the weaknesses of her 
sex. As her eye glanced over the note 
written in the delicate characters of 
Alice Vendamere, they lighted w 
the words ‘ Sir Gilbert de Rochfort has 
promised to come;’ and as it did so 
such a blush spread itself over the 
widow's fair face, and such a light 
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flashed in her beautiful eyes, that we 
cannot but fear that the question sug 
gested itself to the mature mind, whic 
the childish one had 5 *g 
wonder what he will think of me?” 

Having so far let the reader into the 
secret of two feminine and ad- 
mitted him bebind the scenes, we must 
beg him to return once more to his 
place among the audience, and see the 
* farce played out.’ 

The Christmas week arrived, and Sir 
Gilbert de Rochfort arrived at Mount 
Pleasant, as well as the pretty widow, 
Mrs. Stuart. They were the only two 
guests who were not allied personally 
or by marriage to the family circle 
assembled there; and it must be ac- 
knowledged that they both did justice 
to the discriminating taste of their 
hostess ; for they were both possessed 
of the brilliant qualities which are 
necessary to make a party in a country 
house go off pleasantly and well. 

Fair Mrs. Stuart did not, as her young 
champion had observed, give any one 
the idea of a widow ‘in the world’s 
sense.’ Perhaps because gay, gadding, 
designing widows are, for the most 

the widows who come into notice 
in the world, the world has got into the 
habit of judging of them, as a class, a 
little censoriously. 

Now that we have had the oppor- 
tunity (alas! that it should be so) of 
seeing how a widow at heart can, even 
in the most illustrious ition, make 
her pious example and faithful love a 
beacon light to an admiring world, 
the name should be held in greater 
reverence, and enlist a larger amount of 
sympathy for its owner than it has 
hitherto done. Owning ourselves, how- 
ever, to a preconceived aversion to the 
name, when applied to a young and 
pretty woman, the centre of an admiring 
circle of friends and uaintances, 
with no disinclination on her part to 
the role that she plays, we will drop 
the opprobrious title altogether, and 
mention her for the future merely as 
Mrs., or as she liked best to be called, 
* Mary Stuart.’ 

A pretty and suggestive name enough; 
but not too pretty or too suggestive 
to belong to so fair and winning a 
creature as the namesake of the unfor- 
tunate Queen of Scots. She had lately 
arrived in the neighbourhood, and had 
taken a pretty cottage, about six miles 
from the county town; but people had 
not failed to discern, even in those early 
days, that she was a great ‘ acquisition,’ 
and that her acquaintance was one to 
cultivate. 

Like Sir Gilbert de Rochfort, how- 
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ever, she had made no intimate friends ; 
and an elderly French woman, who had 
formerly been her governess, appeared 
to be the only person who enjoyed her 
perfect confidence and trust. 

The little mystery that surrounded 
her history and antecedents could never 
be misinterpreted by those who had 
once seen and conversed with Mrs. 
Stuart or Madame Ruedecour, her com- 
reg and friend. They were both 

ighly cultivated women, with that un- 
mistakable stamp which true refine- 
ment sets upon the really noble, among 
the high born and well bred of their 
sex 


Like a queen rose, indeed, she seemed 
amongst the lovely ‘ garden of girls’ 
assembled at Mount Pleasant to hold 
Christmas revel beneath its hospitable 
roof, Her dark clustering bair, and 
the peach-like bloom of her cheeks, bore 
witness to the fact, that youth was not 
past; and the most invidious of ob- 
servers could not have guessed her age 
to be more than thirty at the most.— 
* Thirty, however,’ we hear a fair young 
reader exclaim, ‘ can hardly be called 
young.’ 

Granted—if you will; but there is 
a charm about thirty, nevertheless; 
and a beautiful woman of thirty is in 


* the height and the zenith of her 
harms. 


c 

Even little Alice trembled for her 
beauty laurels, as Mrs. Stuart entered 
the drawing-room, accompanied by the 
venerable Madame Ruedecour, who 
looked like a comtesse of the old 
French régime. They were two re 
markable looking women, and 
younger was a model of grace, founded 
upon self-possession, and the inborn 
consciousness of sway. The pretty girl 
of eighteen, with a dash of fastness in 
her own manners, felt that she was 
outshone, that her beauty-throne was 
already in the possession of the new 
comer; and as her golden tresses were 
being combed out that evening, her 
thoughts took another and a less 
pleasing shape. They were not, what 
will Sir Gilbert think of me? but what 
will he think of her?—for she knew 
intuitively that when Mrs. Stuart was 
in the room she would pale the light 
of the lesser luminaries, who might 
each have shone before as suns and 
planets in their own limited spheres. 

Sir Gilbert de Rochfort, or, as the 
young people insisted upon calling him, 
‘Knight Sintram,’ was expected to 
dinner, and a sumptuous banquet had 
a py in his honour. 

‘We must make a fuss with him,’ 


said the notable housewife, ‘and give 
* 
E 
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him of the very best, since he has 
treated us with such distinguished 
attention. It will make the county 
mad, I know, to think of his having 
spent his Christmas with us.’ 

To explain this speech on the part of 
one of the most good-natured little 
women that ever breathed, it will be 
necessary to inform the reader that 
‘ the county’ had (with a prejudice and 
narrowness of mind peculiar to the 
moral growth of some counties that 
we could name) made Mrs. Standish 
more than ever understand, that she 
was looked upon in the light of a 
ue. Rich and agreeable, doubt- 
ess, but not as a dowager countess of 
the old school emphatically declared in 
her hearing, ‘not one of us.’ Hence 
the innocent triumph over ‘ the county’ 
evinced in her last speech, seeing that 
the most distinguished unit in that 
select assembly would have been proud 
to number Sir Gilbert de Rochfort 
among his Christmas guests. 

There was a little nervous flutter 
about Mrs. Standish’s manner, therefore, 
as she was led into dinner by the baro- 
net himself; but reassured by the 
courteous ease of his conversation, and 
the evident interest he took in the 
programme of their Christmas festivi- 
ties, she was soon eagerly describing 
to him the parts that the different mem- 
bers of her family were to take in the 
charades and tableaux which were to 
form a principal feature in them. 

cAnd Mrs. Stuart has promised to 


personate her beautiful namesake for 
us,’ she said; ‘ will she not look splen- 
did, as the principal figure in the scene 
of the murder of Rizzio?’ 

‘Splendid indeed! if you refer to 
the lady whom your husband took into 
dinner, was the reply, as his eye fol- 


lowed that of his hostess, and rested 
upon the lovely face of Mary Stuart 
herself. 

*I do; have you not met Mrs. 
Stuart before, Sir Gilbert? she has 
lately come into the neighbourhood, 
and is,a great attraction, I assure you.’ 

* Doubtless,’ was the curt reply. He 
had been surprised into admiration by 
the first appeal; but female charms 
seldom formed the subject of comment 
or remark to the eccentric baronet. 

There was a little ear by his side, 
pricked into the most earnest attention 
to every sentence that fell from his lips, 
and t ear belonged to no other 
than the beauty, Alice Vendamere : 
she heard that cold ‘doubtless’ with 
a little sigh of relief. She could not 
bear to hear another woman cordially 
praised; and she had conceived a dis- 
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like to Mrs. Stuart from the moment 
that she had first seen her. She had 
ardently hoped that Sir Gilbert would 
address some conversation to herself, 
and had manceuvred to sit next to him 
in order to a her purpose. He 
seemed blind and deaf, however, as re- 
garded her presence there ; and with the 
exception of a remark addressed to her 
on the subject of a fan, artfully dropped 
as the ladies rose from the table, he 
spoke no word to her that night. 

‘How charming he is!’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Standish excitedly, as they stood 
round the Christmas fire, and discussed 
the hero of the day. ‘I had no idea 
that he could be so agreeable.’ 

As she said the words, two deep- 
blue violet eyes turned softly upon her, 
and fixed her with a puzzled look. 

‘Is Sir Gilbert de Rochfort, then, not 
generally considered agreeable?’ the 
owner of the eyes asked, with a slightly 
upward tendency in the arched eye- 
brow—‘ I had understood the reverse.’ 

‘To men particularly so; but the 
society of women he is supposed to 
forswear.’ 

‘He is what I called him, a damp 
blanket at best,’ remarked Alice Ven- 
damere, with a dash of spite in her 
accent. ‘I almost begin to wish that 
he had not come.’ 

As this sentence fell from her lips, 
she also encountered the gaze of the 
violet eyes, and in this case it was ac- 
companied by a slight curl of the short 
upper lip, which gave such classical 

ce to the countenance to which it 
belonged. Alice observed this fact; 
and it did not induce to the rise of Mrs. 
Stuart in her affections or estimation, 
especially as the latter vouchsafed no 
remark in answer to the saucy girl. 

Later in the evening, music was 
asked for, and Alice, as the nearest 
relation to the lady of the house, was 
requested to open the concert. 

he played brilliantly, and had been 
well taught; but on the night in ques- 
tion she appeared a little nervous and 
perturbed, which was unusual with her ; 
and her furtive glance round the 
room as she rose from the piano and 
received her gloves, fan, and handker- 
chief from her attendant cavaliers, 
showed that she was anxious that some 
one favoured individual should have 
heard her klin rformance. If 
she looked for Sir Gilbert de Rochfort 
she looked in vain ; he was in the inner 
drawing-room talking earnestly to a low- 
browed, thick-set man, who was de- 
scribing a run with the Angleshire fox- 
hounds, a day or two back, at which 
the baronet had not been present. 
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Breaking with some little difficulty 
from the clutches of the most confirmed 
and the dreariest story-teller in the 
county, Sir Gilbert approached the 
charmed circle of girls that was 
nearest to him, 5 pr in an absent 
and preoccupied frame of mind. 

The pretty creatures looked flutter- 
ingly up at him, as a brood of chickens 
might have gazed at an approachin 
hawk, and each one secretly hoped 
that Knight Sintram would not take it 
into his head to address her in particular, 
for they were of the schoolgirl age, 
too forcibly suggestive, as Lord Byron 
says, of ‘bread and butter,’ to be in- 
terested in, or as faras that interesting 
to, a middle-aged male stranger. 

‘I heard music, I am sure, young 
ladies,’ he said with a smile, which in 
some measure allayed their fears ; ‘can 
you inform me from whence came the 
strains ?” 

* Miss Vendamere has been playing,’ 
replied the least shy of the bevy of 
maidens, ‘and now Mrs. Standish is 
asking Mrs. Stuart to sing.’ 

To ask was to obtain in that quarter. 
Mrs. Stuart was one of the few people 
to whom the gift of music was unalloyed 
pleasure to herself and to others. She 


never allowed any idle or frivolous ex- . 


cuse to deprive people of the enjoyment 
of her rare and esquisite talent, and 
with the fine perceptions of real good- 
breeding, what she intended to give 
she did not require to be twice asked 


for. 

‘It will give = leasure to 
sing, if you wish it,’ she said simply, in 
reply to Mrs. Standish’s request; and 
as she was a comparative stranger in 
the Christmas circle which she had 
so cordially joined, few among the 
guests assembled knew the rich treat 
in store for their willing ears, that those 
words implied. 

Here were none of the Missyish pre- 
parations for display, so often lingered 
over to conceal the nervous flutterings 
of the fair performer. No fidgeting 
with bracelets, no ‘ looking for music,’ 
no raising or lowering of the music- 
stool, or placing and displacing of wax 
candles. Mrs. Stuart took her place 
at the instrument, over which she was 
a complete mistress, with confidence 
and ease, and after preluding in a way 
which in itself was delightful to a 
connoisseur, she carried her hearers 
away with her into the regions of fancy, 
on the wings of her beautiful and sil- 
very voice, 

‘One more,’ and again ‘only one 
more,’ was asked for and obtained; and 
for the very last, in accordance with 


the special nana of Sir Gilbert, Mrs. 


Stuart = B e following ballad, for 
the melancholy tone of which she re- 
quested indulgence at so festive a 
season. ‘ It is a favourite of mine,’ she 
added, with one of her peculiar and 
most gracious smiles; and this was 
ay 9 to secure its favourable recep- 
tion by her now enraptured audience. 

The words of a song, without music 
or voice to give them soul and life, 
might be compared to an outlined 
sketch without colour or shade; but 
as even an outline in some cases might 
suggest both, to an imaginative tem- 

rament, so the simple words of a 

lad will sometimes fall naturally to 
music, to those who love their happy 
combination. The words Mrs. Stuart 
sang were these :— 


* He comes to-night !” the lady said,| 
And twined amidst her hair 
The sweet blue-eyed forget-me-not, 
To make her yet more fair. 


* He comes to-night. Sir Roland comes, 
Who, in the lists of love— 
Has worn within his haughty crest 
My pearl-embroidered glove. 


* He comes to-night across the moor, 
And down the mountain steep ; 
And through the sharp and rocky glen, 
Where yawns the lover’s leap. 


* He comes to night!’ * Alas! no more— 
Sad lady, cease thy lay. 
B ut still she said, ‘He comes to-night !” 
Through each succeeding day. 
And ever when the sun went down, 
Lapped in the golden west, 
She bade her bower-maidens bring 
The robe he loved the best. 


And still she said, ‘ He comes to-night !’ 
And twined within her hair 

The sweet blue-eyed forget-me-not, 
To make her seem more fair. 


* Forget thee not!’ came o’er her face— 
A flushing and a light— 
And ere her sweet eyes closed she said, 
*I come, dear love, to-night.’ 


The murmur of applause which fol- 
lowed all the fair performer's songs 
came a little slower than usual after 
this one. Perhaps each of her audience 
was hoping that another would speak, 
and allow time for the slight feeling of 
choking that was arising in his or her 
throat to allay itself, before attempting 
to make comment or remark. 

The silence was first broken by Sir 
Gilbert, who, to the rise of those 
to whom his hermit-like habits with 

rd to women were well known, said, 

offering his arm to the fair musician, 

* Do come and haye some tea. I could 
E32 
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hear that you were a little tired in that 
last song; and I fear that we have taxed 
your good-nature too severely.’ ‘ No, 
indeed,’ was the reply; ‘I feel that little 
song very much; but nothing would 
tire me to-night. It is the first Christ- 
mas-eve that I have spent in a home 
circle for many a long year.’ 

*I can say the same,’ replied Sir 
Gilbert, ‘ but I cannot, like you, admit 
that I altogether look upon the Christ- 
mas season as a festive one. There is 
something inexpressibly sad to me in 
Christmas memories, and your plaintive 
song has called some of them back to 
life again.” 

Surely some unlooked-for emotion 
must have surprised Sir Gilbert from 
his icy reserve; he had never spoken so 
many consecutive words with regard to 
his own personal feelings, as he had 
spoken to Mrs. Stuart that night, with- 
in the memory of Angleshire. 

She answered softly, ‘ Neither are 
Christmas memories particularly bright 
ones to me; but I am determined to 


shake off ail morbid feelings, and be 
happy for this once.’ 

Be Gilbert made no reply, but he 
looked pale and thoughtful for the rest 
of the evening. There is something in 
the tone of her voice, he was thinking 
to himself, that brings back a long-lost 


one to my mind. It is like the voice 
of ‘ my wife.’ 

If his thoughts could have been as 
easily interpreted by those with whom 
he was mingling as they are rendered 
here upon paper, what consternation 
might they not have caused throughout 
the neighbourhood and the county ; 
no one had ever heard before that Sir 
Gilbert de Rochfort was a married 
man. 

What chance now for little Alice 
with her doll’s beauty, or for the en- 
chantress with her siren voice! Well 
was it for Sir Gilbert that the observa- 
tion escaped him not; the smiles of the 
beauty, and the voice of the siren, will 
still in their ignorance be directed to 
him. It will as well to mention 
here that Sir Gilbert de Rochfort had 
a seat, or rather castle, called Rochfort 
Castle, situated in the north of England, 
and that rumour had said that his life 
there had been one of the deepest se- 
elusion, almost amounting to complete 
isolation. 

Was it possible, after all, that some 
fair Amy Robsart pined in those distant 
towers for her lord’s return? Such 
things have been heard of before ; but 
if it were indeed the case in this in- 
stance, the secret had been well kept; 
the shafts of scandal had never as yet 


been launched against the unblemished 
honour of Sir Gilbert de Rochfort. 

The tongues of gossip were, however, 
soon let loose as his iration of the 
fair Mary d daily, and as 
evening after evening found him at her 
side, an entranced listener to her hea- 
venly voice. The night before the 
eon Be of the e had worn in. 
her hair some holly berries with which 
he had presented her, saying, as he did 
so, ‘I shall love Christmas and holly 
berries from this time forth, and for 
ever. Perhaps, however,’ he added, 
with an effort, ‘I may never see another 
in ts uane I am going abroad next 
wee 

‘Is not that a somewhat sudden de- 
termination? said his companion, with 
forced calmness, while her face belied 
the assumed indifference of her voice. 
fe a} you were talking of a visit 
to Roch 

* Will you give me an interview to- 
morrow, Before I go? I have a history 
that I wish you to hear.’ 

* Yes,’ said Mary Stuart, quietly. ‘I 
also would speak with you. I have a 
message for you from Virginie,’ she 
added, and her voice here was broken 
with a sob. 

To explain how this m e was 
likely to affect Sir Gilbert de Rochfort, 
now madly in love with another woman, 
it will be n to take the reader 
back for the space of ten years, when 
another Christmas scene was taking 
pe on which the after events of his 

fe all hinged 

An aged man, a former Sir Gilbert 
de Rochfort, lay a dying in a princely 
chamber, furnished after the fashion of 
two centuries ago. He was, even in 
death, a hard, determined-looking man ; 
and if the lawyer who sat at the bed's 
head, busily engaged in writing, ven- 
tured to question the expediency of such 
or such a clause in the old man’s will, 
his remarks were met by the stern re- 
iteration of what had been before said, 
without other comment upon the inter- 
ruption offered. 

‘Gilbert can take his choice,’ he 
said, as the lawyer at last ceased to 
write; ‘he can obey me or not as he 
thinks fit; but my determination will 
remain unchanged.’ 

‘But, Sir Gilbert,’ said the lawyer, 
pleadingly, ‘there is the young lady to 
consult as well as your nephew. She 
will hardly be prepared to comply with 
your wishes at once, even should Mr. 
Gilbert prove as dutiful in the matter 
as I hope he will. But that other un- 
fortunate attachment—that most unfor- 
tunate attachment will, I fear——’ 
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*Have the kindness to write at my 
dictation,’ broke in the old man, an- 
grily. ‘I have neither time nor inclina- 
tion to discuss the love affairs of my 
worthy nephew : the will must be made 
in case of his persistent refusal.’ 

So the lawyer, who loved the scape- 
grace nephew with all his heart, had to 
‘drive his unwilling pen to the certain 
worldly ruin of that nephew, in case of 
his declining to fulfil the conditions im- 
posed by an obstinate man, rendered 
doubly exacting and imperious from the 
knowledge that the power which he 
then was passing quickly and 
surely out of his hands for ever. 

The business which occupied the ba- 
ronet and the lawyer lasted some hours, 
after which Sir Gilbert, the great-uncle 
of the Sir Gilbert already brought be- 
fore the attention of the reader, gave 
orders that his nephew should be sum- 
moned to his presence, and in the mean 
time the man of law sought an inter- 
view with Mademoiselle Virginie de St. 
Cyrs, the daughter of a French marquis 
and his English wife, who had been the 
favourite sister of the dying baronet. 

It was in favour of this young lady 
that the will had been made, which 
was intended to come into force only 
upon the refusal of the young couple to 
unite the interests and the glory of their 
house by becoming man and wife before 
the death of the present possessor. 
The nephew, Gilbert, was the natural 
heir to the princely Rochfort estates, 
but the entail had been cut off by an 
ancestor whose eldest son had incurred 
his displeasure, and it was in the power 
of Sir Gilbert de Rochfort to will them 
to any member of the family that it 
pleased him todo. This was the impe- 
rative condition, and the house of de 
Rochfort had become so impoverished 
of its members that it so happened that 
either to Gilbert or to Virginie they 
must come, 

In case of the refusal of the young 
man to obey his uncle's commands, the 
whole of the vast property would be left 
to the young girl; and it was curious 
enough that her wishes on the subject 
were neither canvassed or even thought 
of by the imperious old man, who looked 
upon her as entirely and completely 
subject to his will in all things, and at 
whose natural rebellion to the course 
he did not even guess. 

*If Gilbert consents to marry her he 
shall be my heir,’ was the wording of 
the conditions imposed ; and the lawyer 
was ¢ with, the delicate mission 
of imparting to Virginie that she was 
offered as a valuable bargain for the 
acceptance of one whose heart and af- 


fections, she well knew, were bestowed 
= a far less worthy or beautiful 
object. 

She and her cousin had, indeed, seen 
little of one another since the days of 
comparative childhood, when Gilbert 
had acted the part of boy lover to his 
fair and delicate playmate. When 
they met again he was in the heyday 
of youthful passion, inspired with an 
ardent attachment to a beautiful actiess, 
who led him on to.swell the train 
of her captive admirers, but who, not 
long before the events took place which 
have been above described, had thrown 
him over in the most heartless and de- 
liberate manner, and bestowed upon an 
unsuspected rival the doubtful blessing 
of her hand. Gilbert, therefore, as 
might be imagined, was in no matrimo- 
nial mood, and the coarseness of the 
mind which could conceive the idea of 
flinging his young cousin into his arms 
against her own inclination and his, 
was hateful and revolting to his chi- 
valric nature. He was but a man, 
however, and a proud and ambitious 
one to boot; the alternative, therefore, 
of absolute beggary, as opposed to the 
possession of the vast revenues of the 
house of de Rochfort, presented a bar- 


. ren picture to an imagination already 


soured and humiliated by disappoint- 
ment. 

The interview with his uncle proved 
a stormy one. He absolutely refused 
to speak to Virginie the words of insult 
which such a proposal implied, and the 
old man swore a terrible oath, that un- 
less the pair were united in marriage in 
his presence, before his death, that the 
noble inheritance should pass into fe- 
male hands, and the hopes of Gilbert 
be blighted and destroyed in this world 
for ever. The young man went from 
his uncle’s presence pale with the pas- 
sionate emotion which shook him to the 
very soul. 

His uncle’s life, like the flickering of 
a spent flame, might go out at any mo- 
ment, and he be turned a beggar from 
the halls of his fathers, whose patri- 
mony he had been taught to look upon 
as hisown. Until the unfortunate at- 
tachment above alluded to had come to 
his uncle's ears he had had no thought of 
disowning or of disinheriting him ; but 
the pride of blood revolted at the pro- 
jected mésalliance, and the object of 
his life had since been to see Gilbert 
and Virginie united in matrimonial 


bonds. 

His health had given way suddenly, or 
his object might have been achieved in 
the natural course of events. Virginie 
was a girl of rare perfections, both of 
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mind and person, and her soothing in- 
fluence over the fiery temperament of 
her cousin Gilbert might, in due time, 
have borne blossom and fruit. The 
one fact that stood between her and her 
uncle’s entire devotion was the fact of 
her religion. Virginie de St. Cyrs had 
been brought up in her father’s faith, 
and was a Roman Catholic from educa- 
tion and choice. Nothing could shake 
her — principles, and this was as 
and wormwood to the soul of Sir 
ilbert when he thought of her as the 
heiress of a fort. me . 

When the keen-si awyer sought 
the interview with the beastiful = 
dignified maiden upon a mission of such 
delicacy, he himself saw no way out of 
the toils which destiny was wing 
round Gilbert the heir. 

To urge Virginie to a hasty marriage 
with a cold and unwilling bridegroom, 
he had it not in his heart to do; to 
cast away the last chance for the heir- 
ship of the young man, whom he loved 
as bis own son, wrung his heart to the 
core. Heresolved to explain as simply, 
and —, little ey ae as 
possible, the wishes of the dying man; 
entertaining, unknown to himself, the 
latent hope, that the much-vaunted wit 
and readiness of the fairer sex would 
vo: him out of the labyrinth in some 

oreseen and marvellous manner. 

He waited reverently, and with 
averted gaze, for the answer to the 
message of which he had been the 
unwilling bearer; and the calm voice of 
the young girl startled him more than 
the most —— demonstration of 
anger on her part would have done, 
as she said distinctly and slowly, but 
in a low voice— 

* What does Gilbert—my cousin, say 
to this proposal ?’ 

‘He is at this moment with Sir 
Gilbert,’ the lawyer replied, and added 
with some hesitation ; ‘ you are, I think, 
acquainted with his unfortunate his- 
tory.’ 
‘Iam indeed; and I pity him from 
my very heart; in addition to his 
other sorrows, to lose his rightful in- 
heritance ; it would be a cruel wrong; 
it would be an act of which I cannot 
believe my uncle to be really capable.’ 

‘It is, alas! too true, Mademoiselle, 
I assure you that the will is made, 
which, in case of your mutual refusal to 
comply with his demands, will come 
into force at the decease of the present 
baronet.’ 

‘And to whom, in such a case, will 
the Ya en | go? 

‘ Is it possible, Mademoiselle, that you 
are ignorant, that in such an emer- 


gener, gow are appointed sole heiress to 
the hfort estates, and that Gilbert 
will inherit nothing but the barren 
title, of which his uncle cannot indeed 
deprive him? 

‘God forbid, sir! you cannot know 
of what you speak,’ exclaimed Virginie, 
with’ aie eagerness, and with the 
foreign accent, which came back to her 
in moments of excitement, like the 
‘a moi mes Francais’ of the unfortunate 


queen. 

‘It is true, nevertheless,’ replied the 
lawyer, gezing with unfeigned admira- 
tion on the kindling eyes and passionate 
renunciation of her inheritance; ‘ it is 
too true; for (and with all honour to 
yourself, Mademoiselle, I speak it) 
Gilbert is the rightful heir; we must 
try to prevent this great wrong, but I 
confess to you, every path open to us 
appears to me to present some unsur- 


mountable difficulty.’ 
Virginie was silent for a moment or 
two r this appeal, and a deep over- 


whelming colour spread itself over her 
fair brow, before she gathered resolu- 
tion to answer. As she did so, how- 
ever, she raised her eyes to the lawyer’s 
face, to disarm, as it were, all harsh or 
unfavourable, judgment, and to allow 
her soul to be read in its virginal piety 
and purity by him whom she addressed. 

‘Is not my cousin aware,’ she said, 
‘ thatas for me, I am the destined bride 
of heaven ?—that, even were we to go 
through the ceremony that my uncle 
demands, that I would trouble him no 
more for ever? He shall secure his 
inheritance, and his bride be no more 
than a name. Upon these conditions, 
I for my am willing to stand at his 
side in the presence of my uncle, and 
whilst I vow myself outwardly to Gil- 
bert, will make my vows in secret to 
the heaven that I serve.’ 

‘But, Mademoiselle,’ said the lawyer, 
seeing that she waited for a reply, and 
pale with apprehension at the daring 
flight of Virginie’s imagination, ‘ how 
can I recommend a course involving on 

our part such a noble self-sacrifice? 
fou propose to immure yourself for 
life in a convent, to become a wife only 
in name, to (excuse the word, but it 
appears to me the only one which I can 
adapt to the occasion) deceive your 
uncle, and resort to a subte which 
is unworthy of Mademoiselle de Saint- 
I khow not what to do, what to 

vise; and yet,’ he added, ‘it is a 
noble idea, and worthy of you when 
viewed in another light.’ 

‘In the right light,’ replied Virginie, 
with a holy calm in her eyes. The 
dogmas of the faith which she possessed 
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had taught her that there was no sin 
in doing evil that good might come; 
and her conscience was as clear as her 
heart was innocent and pure. 

She had indeed loved her cousin 
with the deep silent love that passes 
words; but since she had become 
aware of the hopeless passion which 
had consumed his being, she had dedi- 
cated herself in thought to the service 
of heaven, and had gone so far as to 
impart to her confessor her intention of 
entering a convent upon the death of 
her uncle,—‘ When he requires my ser- 
vices no more,’ she had added; and 
that that time was fast approaching, 
was evident to every eye but her own. 
She a fortune of her own 
sufficient to make her a rich prize to 
any convent which she might choose to 
enter, and her Jesuit advisers would 
not be likely to oppose a course which 
would place Virginie de Saint-Cyrs in 
their hands, pn at their disposal for 
ever. 

The lawyer, staggered at the sudden- 
ness and strangeness of the proposition, 
was still true to the instincts of his 
profession, and was rapidly balancing 
the pro’s and con's of the question in 
his ready brain. ‘We must bear in 
mind, Mademoiselle, he said at last, 
‘that ‘your cousin would be bound by 
his vows to you, and without the holy 
purposes which you have in store, he 
= Ay a life of celibacy hard to 


Virginie’s colour changed under the 
sharp probe which these words brought 
to bear upon her highly-strung heart. 

* It will be his share of the sacrifice," 
she replied, with the dignity natural to 


her. ‘It is the only way that I can 
save his inheritance to him ; and if you 
reflect, sir, you will see,’ she added, 
turning her face from the light, ‘it is 
the only way in which I can offer it.’ 

Touched by the noble simplicity of 
her manner, 'the lawyer bent his head, 
and owned himself defeated in the poor 
defence which he had opposed to her 
proposition. 

‘Shall I seek Mr. Gilbert,’ he said, 
‘and acquaint him with your noble de- 
termination ?’ 

‘If you please,’ Virginie replied, with 
the self-possession that had never de- 
serted her; but no sooner had the door 
closed upon his retreating form than 
the passionate emotions of her soul 
overmastered her, and flinging herself 
on her knees, she wept such tears as 
she had never wept before, while she 
murmured between the sobs that shook 
her light frame like a reed, ‘Saved! 
saved! saved !’ 


On Christmas eve the mock cere- 
mony, as it might be called, was so- 
lemnized in the presence of the dying 
baronet, and the will was destroyed by 
the bride herself, at her own urgent 

uest, 

*I will be true to you in one sense, 
Virginie,’ said the bridegroom, as he 
kissed the pale brows of his self-sacri- 
ficed bride ; ‘for your sake I will for- 
swear the society of your sex for ever.’ 

‘For your own, Gilbert,’ she replied, 
softly. * You have had a bitter expe- 
rience of our faith. Think of me ever 
as the bride of heaven.’ 

*You are too good for earth. You 
know nothing of the fiercer ions 
that tear our coarser natures tiger 
talons. Virginie, you are too pure to 
know the strength of earthly love.’ 

It was a cruel blow to her who had 
loved him all her life; but he believed 
in what he said as in gospel truth; he 
believed that she had looked upon her- 
self from her earliest youth as the 
affianced bride of heaven; he believed 
that the course she was pursuing was 
the one which offered to her all that life 
knows of the most beautiful, and happy, 
and complete. 

And so, upon the baronet’s death, 
they parted. He entered upon the pos- 


“session of the de Rochfort title and 


estates, she went, under the escort of 
her confessor, to the protection of the 
abbess, her aunt. The marriage cere- 
mony was conducted with such privacy 
that none but the lawyer and the priest 
were acquainted with the fact. The 
new Sir Gilbert de Rochfort was ad- 
mired, and courted, and sought after, 
but, bleeding from a recent wound, he 
avoided the snares and the lures to 
which he would once have fallen an 
easy victim. 

He had escaped hitherto any passing 
entanglement or pitfall; he had been 
true to his yow to Virginie, until the 
fatal evening when he first met Mrs. 
Stuart in the familiar home circle of a 
happy household. Then, as we have 
seen, he fell; and as retribution follows 
ever on the sins of unfaithfulness, he was 
doomed to hear from her lips of the fair 
nun bride, whose remembrance was 
fast passing out of his mind like a 
dream. f from Vi 

*I have a message for you from Vir- 
ginie. There was no talk after that of 
delay. The history he had to tell was 
evidently no secret to the woman he so 
passionately loved. 

Sir Gilbert dropped the hand that 
had before lain tenderly within ‘his 
own as though an adder had stung 
him. ‘From Virginie,’ he repeated, 
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mechanically ; ‘what do you know of 
her ?’ 

‘I know what were your parting 
words; she gave them to me as a 
watchword by which you might re- 
—- the truth of the message which 

ve to give; they were, “I will be 
true to you, Virginie,” and she bade me 
to tell her if you were true—true to 
her—true to yourself. What answer 
shall I take her back ?’ 

*You are cruel,’ said Sir Gilbert, as 
his countenance paled and his eyes shot 
the deep fire which is struck from strong 
natures roused. ‘I was true to her 











A PERILOUS JOURNEY. 


A Cale. 
* There is a tide in the affairs of men, 





until I saw you, until I loved yu 
A. and now you—you of all ot 

—dare to taunt me with my broken 
faith.’ 


* You love me then, Gilbert—you love 
me now—you love me at last; then my 
life’s sacrifice has not been made in 
vain. You are true to Virginie—you 
are true tome. I am no widow—I am 
your wife—I am Virginie de Roch fort. 
See here my bridal ring, which you 
placed upon my finger when you loved 
me not. Iam no nun. I have waited 
for you, and won you. Gilbert de 
Rochfort, are you true to your wife?” 


Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune—’ 


S° says the sage, and it is not to be 

gainsayed by any man whom forty 
winters have chilled into wisdom. 
Ability and opportunity are fortune. 
Opportunity is not fortune; otherwise 
all were fortunate. Ability is not for- 
tune, else why does genius slave ? 
Why ? But because it missed the op- 
portunity that fitted it. 

What I have—wife, position, inde- 
pendence—I owe to an opportunity for 
exercising the very simple and unpre- 
is combination of qualities that 
goes by the name of ability. But to my 
story 

My father was a wealthy country 
gentleman, of somewhat more than the 
average of intelligence, and somewhat 
more than the average of generosity and 
extravagance. His younger brother, a 
solicitor in large practice in London, 
would in vain remonstrate as to the im- 
prudence of his course. Giving freely, 
spending freely, must come to an end. 
It did; and at twenty I was a well- 
educated, gentlemaniy pauper. The 
investigation of my father’s affairs 
showed that there was one shilling and 
sixpence in the — for the whole of 
his creditors, and of course nothing for 
me. 

The position was painful. I was half 
engaged to—that is, I had gloves, flow- 
ers, @ ringlet, a carte de visite of Alice 
Morton. That, of course, must be 


pped. 

‘a Silas Morton was not ill-pleased 
at the pro of an alliance with his 
neighbour Westwood’s son while there 
was an expectation of a provision for 


the young couple in the union of estates 
as well as persons; but now, when the 
estate was gone, when I, Guy Westwood, 
was shillingless in the world, it would 
be folly indeed. Nevertheless I must 
take my leave. 

‘Well, Guy, my lad, bad job this; 
very bad job; thought he was as safe as 
the Bank. Would not have believed it 
from any one—not from any one. Of 
course all that nonsense about you and 
Alice must be stopped now; I’m not a 
hard man, but I can’t allow Alice to 
throw away her life in the poverty she 
would have to bear as your wife; can't 
do it; wouldn't be the part of a father 
if I did’ 

I suggested I might in time. 

‘Time, sir! time! How much ? 
She’s nineteen now. You're brought up 
to nothing ; know nothing that Saiben 
you a sixpence for the next six months, 
and you talk about time. Time, in- 
deed! Keep her waiting till she’s 
thirty, and then break her heart by find- 
ing it a folly to marry at all.’ 

*Ah! Alice, my dear, Guy’s come to 
say “ Good bye :” he sees, with me, that 
his altered position compels him, as an 
honourable man, to give up any hopes 
he may have formed as to the on. 

He left us alone to say ‘ Farewell!’ 
—a word too hard to say at our ages. 
Of course we consulted what should be 
done. To give each other up, to bury 
the delicious past, that was not to be 
thought of. We would be constant, 
spite of all. I must gain a position, and 
papa would then help us. 

Two ways were open: a commission 
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in India, a place in my uncle’s office. 
Which? I was for the commission, 
Alice for the office, A le in- 
fluential solicitor; a position not to be 
despised ; nothing but cleverness want- 
ed; and my uncle’s name, and noone to 
wait for: no liver complaints; no Se- 
poys; no sea voyages; and no long 
separation. 

‘Oh, I'm sure it is the best thing.’ 

I agreed, not unnaturally then, that 
it was the best. 

* Now, you young people, you’ve had 
time enough to say “ Good-bye,” so be 
off, Guy. Here, my lad, you'll need 
something to start with,’ and the old 
gentleman put into my hands a note for 
tifty pounds. 

*I must beg, sir, that you will not 
insult——’ 

*God bless the boy! “Insult!” Why 
T’ve danced you on my knee hundreds of 
times. Look vou, Guy '—and the old 
fellow came and put his hand on my 
shoulder—‘ it gives me pain to do what I 
am doing. I believe, for both your sakes, 
it is best you should part. Let us part 
friends. Come now, Guy, you'll need 
this; and if you need a little more, let 
me know.’ 

* But, sir, you cut me off from all 


hope; you render my life a burden to _ 


me. Give me some definite task; say 
how much you think we ought to have ; 
I mean, how much I ought to have to 
keep Alice—I mean, Miss Morton—in 
such a position as you would wish.’ 

Alice added her entreaties, and the 
result of the conference was an under- 
standing that if within five years from 
that date I could show I was worth 
5001. a year, the old gentleman would 
add another 500/.; and on that he 
thought we might live for a few years 
comfortably. 

There was to be no correspondence 
whatever; no meetings, no messages. 
We protested and pleaded, and finally 
he said— 

* Well, well, Gay; [always liked you, 
and liked your father before you. Come 
to us on Christmas Day, and you shall 
find a vacant chair beside Alice. There, 
now; say “ Good-bye,” and be off.’ 

I went off. I came to London, to one 
of the little lanes leading out of Cannon 
Street. Five hundred a year in five 
years! I must work hard. 

My uncle took little notice of me; I 
fancied worked me harder than the rest, 
and paid me the .. Seventy-five 
pounds a year is not a large on. Lied 
spent it in a month before now, alien the 
fashion of my father: now, I hoarded ; 
made clothes last: ate in musty, cheap, 
little cookshops ; and kept my enjoying 


faculties from absolute rust by a weekly 
half-price to the theatres—the pit. 

year passed. I went down at 
Christmas, and for twenty-four hours 
was alive; came back, and had a rise 
of twenty pounds i in salary for the next 
year, I waited for opportunity, and it 
came not. 

This jog-trot routine of office-work 
continued for two years more, and at the 
end of that time I was worth but my 
salary of 1351. per year—135/.! a long 
way from 500. Oh, for opportunity! I 
must quit the desk, and me @ met- 
chant; all successful men have been 
merchants; money begets money. But 
to oppose all these thoughts of change 
came the memory of Alice’s last words 
at Christmas: ‘Wait and hope, Guy, 
dear; wait and hope.’ Certainly; it’s 
80 easy to. 

‘Governor wants you, Westwood. 
He’s sharp this sap very sharp ; 
so look out, my dear nep 

*You understand a little Italian, I 
think?’ said my uncle. 

‘ A little, sir.’ 

* You will start to-night for Florence, 
in the mail train. Get there as rapidly 
as possible, and find whether a Colonel 
Wilson is residing there, and what lady 
he is residing with. Learn all you can 
as to his position and means, and the 
terms on which he lives with that lady. 
Write to me, and wait there for further 
instructions. Mr. Williams will give 
you a cheque for 1001.; you can get 
circular notes for 501., and the rest cash. 
If you have anything to say, come in 
here at five o'clock; if not, good-morn- 
ing. By-the-by, say nothing in the 
office.’ 

I need not say that hope made me 
believe my opportunity was come. 

I hurried to Florence, and discharged 
my mission ; sent home a careful letter, 
full of facts without comment or opinion, 
and in three weeks’ time was summoned 
to return. I had done little or nothing 
that could help me, and in a disap- 
pointed state of mind I packed up and 
went to the railway station at St. 
Dominico, A little row with a peasant 
as to his demand for carrying my bag- 
gage caused me to lose the last train 
that night, and so the steamer at Leg- 
horn, The station-master, seeing my 
vexation, endeavoured to console me. 

‘There will be a special through 
train to Leghorn at nine o'clock, or- 
dered for Count Spezzato: he is good- 
natured, and will possibly let you go in 
that.’ 

It was worth the chance, and I hung 
about the station till I was tired, and 
then walked back towards the village. 
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Passing a small wino-shop, I entered, 
and asked for wine in English, I don’t 
know what whim possessed me when I 
did it, for they were unable to under- 
stand me without dumb motions. I at 
length got wine by these means, and sat 
down to while away the time over a 
railway volume. 

I had been seated about half an hour, 
when a courier entered, accompanied by 
a railway guard. Two more different 
examples of the human race it would be 
difficult to describe. 

The guard was a dark, savage-look- 
ing Italian, with ‘rascal’ and ‘bully’ 
written all over him; big, black, burly, 
with bloodshot eyes, and thick, heavy, 
sensual lips, the man was utterly re- 
pulsive, 

The courier was a little, neatly-dressed 
man, of no age in particular; pale, bluc- 
eyed, straight-lipped, his face was a 
compound of fox and rabbit that only a 
fool or a patriot would have trusted out 
of arm's length. 

This ill-matched pair called for 
brandy, and the hostess set it before 
them. I then heard them ask who and 
what I was. She replied, I must be an 
Englishman, and did not understand 
the Italian for wine, She then left, 


They evidently wanted to be alone, 
and my presence was decidedly dis- 


agreeable to them; and muttering that 
I was an Englishman, they proceeded 
to try my powers as a linguist. 

The courier commenced in Italian, 
with a remark on the weather, I im- 
mediately handed him the newspaper. 
I didn't speak Italian, that was clear to 
them. 

The guard now struck in with a re- 
mark in French as to the fineness of the 
neighbouring country. I shrugged my 
shoulders, and produced my cigar-case, 
French was not very familiar to me, 
evidently. 

‘Those beasts of English think their 
own. tongue so fine they are too proud 
to learn another,’ said the guard. 

I sat quictly sipping my wine, and 
reading. 

‘Well, my dear Michael Pultuski,’ 
began the guard. 

*For the love of God, call me not by 
that name. My name is Alexis—Alexis 
Dzentzol, now. 

*Oh! oh!’ laughed the guard; 
*you’ve changed your name, you fox; 
it’s like you. Now Iam the same that 
= knew fifteen years ago, Conrad 

errate—to-day, yesterday, and for life, 
Conrad Ferrate. Come, lad, tell us 
your story. How did you get out of 
that little affair at Warsaw? How they 
could have trusted you, with your face, 


with their secrets, I can't for the life of 
me tell: you look so like a sly knave, 
don’t you, lad ?’ 

The courier, so far from resenting 
this familiarity, smiled, as if he had 
been praised. 

*My story is soon said. I found, 
after my betrayal to the police of the 
secrets of that little conspiracy which 
er and I joined, that Poland was too 
10t for me, and my name too well 
known. I went to France, who values 
her police, and for a few years was 
useful to them. But it was dull work; 
very dull; native talent was more ¢s- 
teemed, I was to be sent on a secret 
service to Warsaw; I declined, for 
obvious reasons.’ 

*Good! Michael — Alexis; good, 
Alexis, This fox is not to be trapped,’ 
And he slapped the courier on the 
shoulder heartily. 

‘And,’ resumed the other, ‘I re 
signed, Since then I have travelled as 
courier with noble families, and I trust 
I give satisfaction.’ 

*Good! Alexis; good, Mich—good, 
Alexis! To yourself you give satisfac- 
tion. You are a fine rascal !—the prince 
of rascals! So decent; so quiet; so 
like the curé of a convent, Who would 
believe that you had sold the lives 
of thirty men for a few hundred rou- 
bles?” 

‘And who,’ interrupted the courier, 
‘would believe that you, bluff, honest 
Conrad Ferrate, had run away with all 
the money those thirty men had col- 
lected during ten years of labour, for 
rescuing their country from the Rus- 
sian ?” 

‘That was good, Alexis, was it not? 
I never was so rich in my life as then; I 
loved —I gamed —I drank—on the 
patriots’ money.’ 

‘For how long? Three years? 

*More—and now have none left. 
Ah!—Times change, Alexis; behold 
me. And the guard touched his 
buttons and belt, the badges of his 
office. ‘Never mind—here'’s my good 
friend the bottle—let us embrace—the 
only friend that is always true—if he 
does not gladden, he makes us to forget.’ 

‘Tell me, my good Alexis, whom do 
you rob now? Who pays for the best, 
and gets the second best ? Whose money 
do you invest, eh! my little fox? Wh 
are you here? Come, tell me while 
drink to your success.’ 

*I have the honour to serve His Ex- 
cellency the Count Spezzato,’ 

‘Ten thousand devils! My accursed 
cousin !’ broke in the guard. ‘He who 
has robbed me from his birth; whose 
birth itself was a vile robbery of me—of 
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me, his cousin, child of his father’s bro- 
ther. May he be accursed for ever !’ 

I took most particular pains to appear 
only amused at this genuine outburst of 
passion, for I saw the watchful eye of the 
courier was on me all the time they were 
talking. 

The guard drank off a tumbler of 
brandy. 

* That master of yours is the man of 
whom I spoke to you years ago, as the 
one who had ruined me; and you serve 
him! May he be’ strangled on his 
wedding night, and cursed for ever !’ 

*Be calm, my dearest Conrad, calm 
yourself; that beast of an Englishman 
will think you are drunk, like one of his 
own swinish people, if you talk so loud 
as this.’ 

‘How can I help it? I must talk. 
What he is, that J ought to be; I was 
brought up to it till I was eighteen ; was 
the heir to all his vast estate ; there was 
but one life between me and power—m 
uncle’s—and he, at fifty, married a girl, 
and had this son, this son of perdition, 
my cousin, And after that, I, who had 
been the pride of my family, became of 
no account; it was “Julian,” “sweet 
Julian !”’ 

*I heard,’ said the courier, ‘ that some 
one attempted to strangle 
child, that was—— ?’ 

*Me—you fox—me. I wish I had 
done it; but for that wretched dog that 
worried me, I should have been Count 
Spezzato now. I killed that dog, killed 
him, no not suddenly; may his master 
die like him !' 

‘And you left after that little affair ?’ 

‘Oh yes! I teft and became what you 
know me, 

‘A clever man, my dear Conrad. I 
know no man who is more clever with 
the ace than yourself, and, as to bullying 
to cover a mistake, you are an — 
at that. Is it not so, Conrad? Come, 
drink good health to my master, your 
cousin.’ 

*You miserable viper, ['ll crush you 
if you ask me to do that ae, rll 
jie, give me the g 

*Here’s to -— 8 seaute tot May he 
die like a de bis carcase bring 
the birds anc thew wolves together! May 
his name be cursed and hated while the 
sun lasts! And may pargstory keep 
him till I pray for his re I 

© man’s passion was something 
frightful to see, and I was more than 

f inclined to leave the place; but 

thing, perhaps a distant murmur of 
the rising tide, com —— me to stay. I 
postended sleep, allowing my head to 


ra down upon the table, 
He sat still for a few moments and 


the sweet . 


then commenced walking about the 
room, and abruptly asked ; 

* What brought you here, Alexis?’ 

*My master’s horsé, Signor Conrad.’ 

* Good, my little fox ; but why did you 
come on your master’s horse ” 

* Because my master wishes to reach 
Leghorn to-night, to meet his bride, 
Conrad,’ 

‘Then his is the special train ordered 
at nine, that I am to go with? exclaimed 
the guard eagerly. 

‘That is so, gentle Conrad; and now, 
having told you all, let me pay our 
hostess and go.’ 

‘Pay! No one pays for me, little fox ; 
no, no, go; I will pay.’ 

The courier took his departure and 
the guard kept walking up and down 
the room, muttering to himself : 

*To-night, it might be to-night. If 
he goes to Leghorn, he meets his future 
wife; another life, and perhaps a dozen. 
No, it must be to-night or never. Does 
his mother go? Fool that Iam not to 
ask! Yes; it shall be to-night; and 
he left the room. 

What should be ‘to-night?’ Some 
foul play of which the Count would be 
the victim, no doubt. But how? when? 
That must be solved. To follow him, 
or to wait—which? To wait. It is 
always best to wait; I had learned this 
lesson already. 

I waited. It was now rather more 
than half-past eight, and I had risen to 
go to the door when I saw the guard 
returning to the wine-shop with a man 
whose dress indicated the stoker, 

*Come in, Guido; come in,’ said the 
guard ; ‘and drink with me. 

The man came in, and I was again 
absorbed in my book. 

They seated themselves at the same 
table as before, and drank silently for a 
while; presently the guard began a 
conversation in some patois I could not 
understand; but I could see the stoker 
grow more ‘and more interested as the 
name of Beatrix occurred more fre- 
quently. 

As the talk went on, the stoker seemed 
pressing the guard on some part of the 
story with a most ‘vindictive cagerness, 
repeatedly asking, ‘His name? The 
accursed! His name ?’ 

At last the guard answered, ‘The 
Count 8 

* The Count Spezzato |’ said the stoker, 
now leaving the table, and speaking in 
Italian. 

* Yea, good Guido; the man who will 
travel in the train we take to-night to 
Leghorn.’ 

‘He shall die! The accursed! He 
shall die to-night!’ said the stoker, ‘If 
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I lone my life, the betrayor of my sister 
shall die |’ 

The guard, returning to the unknown 
tongue, seemed to be endeavouring to 
calm him; and I could only catch a 
repetition of the word ‘Empoli’ at in- 
tervals, Prosontly the stoker took from 
the seata beside him two tin bottles, 


such as you may see in the hands of 


mochanica who dine out; and I could 
noo that one of them had rudely scratched 
on it the name ‘ William Atkinson,’ I 
fancied the guard produced from his 
pocket a phial, and poured the contonts 
into that bottle; but the action waa so 
rapid, and the corner so dark, that I 
could not be positive; then rising, they 
stopped at the counter, had both bottles 
filled with brandy, and went out, 

It was now time to get to the station ; 
and, having paid my modest score, I 
wont out, 

A little in front of mo, by the light 
from a small window, I saw these two 
cross themselves, grip each other's hands 
acroms right to right, loft to left, and 

mart. 

The stoker had set down the bottles, 
and now taking them up followed the 
guard at a slower pace, 

Arrived at the station, I found the 
Count, hia mother, a female servant, and 
the courier, 


The Count came i) to me, and «id, 


in broken English, * You are the English 
to go to Leghorn with me? Very well, 
there is room, I like the English. You 
shall pay nothing, because Ido not sell 
tickets; you shall go freo, Is that 
no?’ 

I thanked him In the best Italian I 
could muster, 

*Do not «peak your Italian to me; I 
xpeak the English as a native; I can 
know all you shall aay to me in your 
own tongue, See, here is the train 
que, as you call it, Enter, as it shall 
pions you, 

The train drew up to the platform ; 
and I saw that the stoker was at his 
poet, and that the ongino-driver was an 
englishman, 

I endeavoured in vain to draw his 
attention to warn him, and was com- 
pelled to take my seat, which I did in 
the compartinent next the guard's break 
~~the train consisting of only that car- 
riage and another, in which were the 
Count, hia mother, and the servant. 

Tho guard passed along the train, 
locked the doors, and entered his box. 

‘The Florence goods is behind you, 
and the Sienna goods is due at Empoli 
Junction four minutes before you; mind 
you don't ran into it,’ said the station- 
master, with a laugh 


*No fear; we shall not run into #7,’ 
said the guard, with a marked emphasis 
on the ‘wo’ and ‘it’ that I recalled 
afterwards, 

The whistle sounded, and wo were off. 
It was a drizzling dark night; and 
lay down full length on the seut to 
sleep. 

As I lay down a gleam of light shot 
across the carriage from a small chink 
in the wood-work of the partition be- 
tween the compartment I was in and 
the guard's box, 

I was terribly anxious from the 
manner of the guard; and this seemed 
to be a means of hearing something 
more, I lay down and listened atten- 
tively, 

‘How much will you give for your 
life, my little fox ?’ said the guard, 

‘ To-day, very little; when I am aixty, 
all I have, Conrad,’ 

* But you might give something for it, 
to-night, sweet Alexia, if you knew it was 
in danger?’ 

‘I have no fear; Conrad Ferrati has 
too often conducted a train for me to 
fear to-night,’ 

‘True, my good Alexia; but this is 
tho last train he will ride with as guard, 
for to-morrow he will be the Count 
Npeozzato.’ 

‘How? To-morrow? You joke, 
Conrad, The brandy was strong; but 

ou who have drunk so much could 
hardly feol that.’ 

‘I neither joke, nor am IT drunk; yet 
T shall be Count Spezzato to-morrow, 
good Alexis, Look you, my gentle fox, 
my sweet fox; if you do not buy your 
life of me you shall die to-night. That 
is simple, aweet fox,’ 

‘Ay; but, Conrad, I am not In 
danger,’ 

‘Nay, Alexia; soe, hore is the door’ 
(I heard him turn the handle), ‘If 
you lean against the door, you will fall 
out and be killed, Is it not simple ?’ 

* But, good Conrad, I shall not lean 
against the door,’ 

‘Oh, my sweet fox, my cunning fox, 
my timid fox, but not my strong fox; 
you will lean against the door, I know 
you will, unless I prevent you; and I 
will not prevent you, unless you give 
me all you have in that bag.’ 

The mocking tone of the guard seemed 
woll understood, for I heard the click of 
gold, 

‘Good, my Alexia; it ls good; but it 
in very little for a life, Come, what is 
your life worth, that you buy it with 
only your master's money? it has coat 
you nothing. I see you will Jean against 
that door, which is so foolish,’ 

‘What, in the name of all the devils 
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in hell will you have ?’ said the trembling 
voice of the courier. 

‘Only a little more; just that belt 
that is under your shirt, under every- 
thing, next to your ‘skin, and dearer to 
you; only a little soft leather belt with 

ches in. Is not life worth a leather 

It ?” 

*Wreich! All the earnings of my 
life are in that belt, and you know it.’ 

‘Is it possible, sweet fox, that I have 
found your nest? I shall give Marie a 
necklace of diamonds, then. Why do 
you wait? Why shouid you fall from a 
train, and make a piece of news for the 

pers? Why?’ 

*Take it; and be accursed in your 
life and death!’ and I heard the belt 
flung on the floor of the carriage. 

*Now, good Alexis, I am in funds; 
there are three pieces of gold for you; 
you will need them at Leghorn. Will 
you drink? No? Then I will tell you 
why, without drink. Do you know 
where we are ?” 

*Yes; between St. Dominico and 
Signa.’ 
‘And do you know where we are 


? 
ries: to Leghorn.’ 

*No, sweet Alexis, we are not; we 
are going to Empoli; the train will go 
no farther. Look you, little fox; we 
shall arrive at the junction one minute 
before the Sienna goods train, and there 
the engine will break down just where 
the rails cross ; for two blows of a ham- 
mer will convert an engine into a log; 
I shall get out to examine it; that will 
take a little time; I shall explain to 
the Count the nature of the injury; 
that will take a little time; and then 
the goods train will have arrived; and 
as it does not stop there, this train will 
go no further than Empoli, and I shall 
be Count Spezzato to-morrow. How do 
you like my scheme, little fox? Is it 
not worthy of your pupil? Oh, it will 
be a beautiful accident; it will fill the 

pers. That beast of an English who 
Cees bis wteso tn the tue will be 
fortunate ; he will cease, for goods trains 
are heavy. Eh! but it’s a grand scheme 
—the son, the mother, the servant, the 
— the engine-driver, all shall tell 
no tales. 


‘ And the stoker? said the courier, 

‘Oh, you and he and I shall escape. 
We shall be pointed at in the street as 
the fortunate. It is good, is it not, 
Alexis, my fox? I have told him that 
the Count is the man who betrayed his 
sister. He believes it, and is my crea- 


ture. But, little fox, it was not my 
cousin, it was myself, that took his 
Beatrix from her home. Is it not good, 
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Alexis? Is it not genius? And At- 
kinson—he, the driver—is now stupid : 
he has drunk from his can the poppy 
juice that will make him sleep for ever. 

will be a politician. I am worthy of 
office, I will become the Minister of a 
Bourbon when I am Count, my dear fox, 
and you shall be my comrade again, as 
of old.’ 

I was, for a time, lost to every sensa- 
tion save that of hearing. The fiend- 
ish garrulity of the man had all the 
fascination of the serpent’s rattle. I 
re helplessly resigned to a certain 

te. 


I was aroused by something white 
slowly pessing the closed Lg a of the 
i waited a little, then gentl 
qpened it and looked out. The vowed 
was crawling along the “yong oy of 
the next carriage, holding on its 
handles, so as not to be seen he 
occupants, and holding the si lan- 
tern that I had noti at the back of 
the last carriage in his hand. The 
meaning of it struck me in a moment: 
if, by any chance, we missed the goods 
train from Sienna, we should be run 
into from behind by the train from 
Florence. 
The cold air that blew in at the open 
window refreshed me, and I could think 
what was to be done. The train was 
increasing its pace rapidly. Evidently 
the stoker, in sole charge, was striving 
to reach Empoli before the other train, 
which we should follow, was due: he 
had to make five minutes in a journey 
of forty-five, and, at the rate we were 
going, we should do it. We stopped 
nowhere, and the journey was more 
than half over. We were now between 
Segua and Montelupo; another twenty 
minutes and I should be a bruised 
> Something must be done. 
decided soon. Unfastening my bag, 
I took out my revolver, without which I 
never travel, and looking carefully to 
the loading and capping, fastened it to 
my waist with a handkerchief. I then 
cut with my knife the bar across the 
middle of the window, and carefully 
looked out. I could see nothing; the 
rain was falling fast, and the night as 
dark as ever. I cautiously put out first 
one leg and then the other, keeping my 
knees and toes close to the door, and 
lowered myself till I felt the step. I 
walked ae along the foot-board 
by side steps, holding on to the handles 
of the doors, till I came to the end of 
the carriages, and was next the tender, 
Here was a gulf that seemed impassable. 
The stoker must have passed over it; 
why not I? Mounting from the foot- 
board on to the buffer, and holding on 
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to the iron hook on which the lamps are 
hung, I stretched my legs to reach 
the fiat part of the buffer on the tender. 
about with the vibra- 

touched nothing. I must 

spring. I had to hold with both hands 
behind my back, and stood on the case 
of the buffer-spring, and, suddenly 
leaving go, leaped forward, struck vio- 
lently against the edge of the tender, 
and grasped some of the loose lumps of 
coal on thetop. Another struggle brought 
me on my knees, bruised and bleeding 
on the I stood up, and at that 
moment the stoker opened the door of 
the furnace, and turned towards me, 
shovel in hand, to put in the coals. The 
bright red light from the fire enabled 
him to see me, while it blinded me. 
He rushed at me, and then began a 
struggle that I shall remember to my 
dying day. He grasped me round the 
throat with one arm, dragging me close 
to his breast, and with the other kept 
shortening the shovel for an effective 
blow. My hands, numbed and bruised, 
were almost useless to me, and for some 
seconds we reeled to and fro on the 
foot-plate in the blinding glare. At 
last a got me against the front of the 
engine, and, with horrible ingenuity, 
pressed me against it till the lower part 
of m 
The heat, however, restored my hands, 
and at last I managed to push him far 
enough from my body to loosen my 
istol. I did not want to kill him, but 
could not be very careful, and I fired 
at his shoulder from the back. He 
drop the shovel, the arm that had 
nearly throttled me relaxed, and he 
fell. I pushed him into a corner of the 
tender, and sat down to recover myself. 

My object was to get to Empoli be- 
fore the Sienna goods train, for I knew 
nothing of what might be behind me, 
It was too late to stop, but I might, by 
shortening the journey seven minutes 
instead of five, get to Empoli three 
minutes before the goods train was 
due. 

I had never been on an engine before 
in my life, but I knew that there must 
be a valve somewhere that let the 
steam from the boiler into the cylinders, 
and that, being important, it would be 
in a conspicuous position. I therefore 
turned the large handle in front of me, 
and had the satisfaction of finding the 
speed rapidly increased, and at the 
same time felt the guard putting on the 
break to retard the train. Spite of this, 
in ten minutes I could see some dim 
lights ; I could not tell where, and I 
still pressed on, faster and faster. 

In vain, between the intervals of put- 


clothes were burnt to a cinder: 


ting on coals, did I try to arouse the 
sleeping driver. There I was, with two 
ope dead bodies on the foot- 
plate of an engine, going at the rate of 
forty miles an hour, or more, amidst a 
thundering noise and vibration that 
nearly dened me. 

At last we reached the lights, and I 
saw, a8 I dashed by, that we had passed 
the dread point. 

As I turned back, I could see the 
rapidly-dropping cinders from the train 
which, had the guard's break been suf- 
ficiently powerful to have made me 
thirty seconds later, would have utterly 
destroyed me. 

I was still in a difficult position. 
There was the train half a minute be- 
hind us, which, had we kept our time, 
would have been four minutes in front 
of us. It came on to the same rails, 
and I could hear its dull rumble rush- 
ing on towards us, fast. If I stopped 
there was no light to warn them. I 
must go on, for the Sienna train did 
not stop at Empoli. 

I put on more fuel, and after some 
slight scalding, from turning on the 
wrong taps, had the pleasure of seeing 
the water-gauge filling up. Still I 
could not go on long; the risk was 
awful. I tried in vain to write on a leaf 
of my note-book, and after searching in 
the tool-box, wrote on the iron lid of 
the tank with a piece of chalk, ‘Stop 
everything behind me. The train will 
not be stopped till three red lights are 
ranged in a line on the ground. Tele- 
graph forwards.’ And then, as we flew 
through the Empoli Station, I threw it 
on the platform. On we went; the 
same dull thunder behind warning me 
that I dare not stop. 

We passed through another station 
at full speed, and at length I saw the 
white lights of another station in the 
distance. The sound behind had al- 
most ceased, and in a few moments 
more I saw the line of three red lamps 
low down on the ground. I pulled 
back the handle, and after an ineffectual 
effort to pull up at the station, brought 
up the train about a hundred yards 
beyond Pontedera. 

The porters and police of the station 
came up and put the train back, and 
then came the explanation. 

The guard had been found dead on 
the rails, just beyond Empoli, and the 
telegraph set to work to stop the train. 
He must have found out the failure of 
his scheme, and in trying to reach the 
engine, have fallen on the rails. 

, driver was only stupefied, and 
the stoker fortunately only dangerously, 
not fatally, wounded, 
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Another driver was found, and the 
train was to go on. 

The Count had listened most atten- 
tively to my statements, and then, 
taking my grimed hand in his, led me 
to his mother. 

‘Madam, my mother, you have from 
this day one other son: this, my 
mother, is my brother.’ 

The Countess literally fell on my 
neck, and kissed me in the sight of 
them all; and speaking in Italian, 
said,— 

‘Julian, he is my son; he has saved 
my life; and more, he has saved your 
life. My son, I will not say much; 
what is your name ?” 

*Guy Westwood.’ 

‘Guy, my child, my son, I am your 
mother; you shall love me.’ 

‘Yes, my mother; he is my brother. 
Tam his. He is English, too; I like 
English. He has done well. Blanche 
shall be his sister.’ 

During the whole of this time both 
mother and son were embracing me and 
kissing my cheeks, after the impulsive 
manner of their passionate natures, the 
indulgence of which appears so strange 
to our cold blood. 

The train was delayed, for my 
wounds and bruises to be dressed, and 
I then entered their carriage and went 
to Leghorn with them. 

Arrived there, I was about to say 
* Farewell.’ 

‘What is farewell, now? No; you 
must see Blanche, your sister. You 
will sleep to my hotel: I shall not let 
you go. Who is she that in your great 
book says, “‘ Where you go, I will go?” 
That is my spirit. You must not leave 
me till—till you are as happy as I am.’ 

He kept me, introduced me to 
Blanche, and persuaded me to write for 
leave to stay another two months, when 
he would return to England with me. 
Little by little he made me talk about 
Alice, till he knew all my story. 


‘Ah! that is it; you shall be un- 
happy because you want 500/. every 
year, and I have so much as that. 
I am a patriot to get rid of my money. 
So it is that you will not take money. 
You have saved my life, and you will 
not take money; but I shall make you 
take money, my friend, English Guy : 
you shall have as thus.’ And he handed 
me my appointment as secretary to one 
of the largest railways in Italy. ‘Now 
you shall take money; now you will 
not go to your fogland to work like a 
slave; you shall take the money. That 
is not all, I am one of the practice 
patriots—no, the practical patriots—of 
Italy. They come to me with their 
conspiracies to join, their secret so- 
cieties to adhere to, but I do not. Iam 
director of ever so many railways; I 
make fresh directions every day. I say 
to those who talk to me of politics, “ How 
many shares will you take in this or in 
that?” I am printer of books; I am 
builder of museums; I have great 
share in docks, and I say to these, “ It is 
this that I am doing that is wanted.” 
This is not conspiracy; it is not plot; 
it is not society with ribbons; but it is 
what Italy, my country, wants. I 
grow poor; Italy grows rich. I am not 
wise in these things; they cheat me, 
because I am enthusiast. Now, Guy, 
my brother, you are wise; you are 
deep ; long in the head; in short, you 
are English! You shall be my guar- 
dian in these things—you shall save 
me from the cheat, and you shall work 
hard as you like for all the money you 
shall take of me. Come, my Guy, is it 


? 
Need I say that it was so? The 


Count and his Blanche made their 
honeymoon tour in England. They 
spent Christmas Day with Alice and 
myself at Mr. Morton’s, and when they 
left, Alice and I left with them, for our 
new home in Florence. 
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COUSIN TOM. 


OUSIN TOM 
had come home 
from India after 
an absence of 
twenty years, and 
had written tome 
from Southamp- 
ton immediate 
after his pore | 
saying that he 
would be with me 
on Christmas Eve. 
Though only a 
far-away cousin, 
I had been kind 
to him in former 
days ; had thrash- 
ed him with great 
judgment when 
we were boys to- 
gether, he being 
two or three years 
my junior; had 
borrowed his mo- 
ney when he had 
more than was 
good ‘for him ; and had altogether be- 
haved to him as an elder brother. Up 
to the time of his going to India we. 
had been very intimate, and we had cor- 
responded occasionally since. And be- 
sides this, he bore the same family name 
as myself, and I believe that I was, in 
reality, about the nearest relative that 
he had in the world. So of course it 
was quite natural that he should come 
to me; and I, on my part, looked for- 
ward to the meeting with the greatest 
possible pleasure. 
And whata glorious thing it must be, 
I thought, after being in India twenty 
years, to arrive at a friend’s house in 
England on Christmas Eve! What a 
renovation of youth to come from that 
land of lassitude, and punkahs, and yel- 
low women, to the bracing frosty air of 
such a i as that was, and the 
society of fresh and blooming English 
girls! There was my own dear little 
daughter Rose; now, what a treat it 
must be for a man coming from India 
only to look upon her! And my sister 
Rebecca, too, who had lived with us 
since my poor wife died—why, the sight 
of her clear complexion and bright blue 
eyes must be a pleasure worth coming 
for all the way from Calcutta! Then I 
had commissioned Rose to invite several 
nice girls for the Christmas week, and 
my young friend Brooks, and several 
er bachelors, young and old, were 
coming also; and I had made up my 
mind to have snapdragons, and forfeits, 
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and blind-man’s buff, and Sir Roger de 
Coverley; and I had got an immense 
branch of mistletoe hanging up in the 
hall, while sprigs of the same delightful 
plant pervaded every part of the house, 
so that in no corner of it was kissing im- 
practicable. Why positively, I thought, 
Tom can't have seen a bit of mistletoe 
since he was one-and-twenty, for of 
course they get none in India, or if 
they do, it must be of a very out- 
landish sort, that’s all I know. Fancy, 
Indian mistletoe! who could kiss under 
that? And we had regular Christmas 
weather, and the ice bore beautifully. 
What a fine thing it would be for Tom 
to put on the skates again! or if he 
had forgotten the way to skate, why he 
could enjoy a jolly old English slide, 
and that was even better. And then, 
above all, Tom should go to the panto- 
mime on Boxing night,for ive within 
an easy distance of London. Think of 
the glories of a pantomime after twenty 
years in India! Now I never was out 
of England (except once to Boulogne), 
much less out of Europe; but I should 
suppose that nobody ever attempted to 
get upa pantomime in Calcutta. Fancy 
the a ity of clown and pantaloon 
knocking about policemen and jumping 
through shop windows with the ther- 
mometer at a thousand—or whatever it 
may rise to in that part of the world! 
I rubbed my hands in ecstasy at the 
thought of the fun we should have in 
watching Tom on Boxing night, and 
especially as I looked forward to his 
wonder at the transformation scene! 
Why he would be better than a whole 
boxful of children, with the additional 
advantage that he would be good for a 
kidney and a cigar at Evans's after 
coming out of the theatre. My sister 
Rebecca rather demurred to this last 
consideration, but smiled and gave in 
as soon as she saw that I was bent upon 
it. She was as good a soul as ever 
lived; and if she did find fault when 
I didn’t scrape my boots sufficiently, and 
when I smoked a cigar in the dining- 
room, I know very well that it was all 
from kindness to me and in the interests 
of my curtains and carpets. Yes, she 
was and is a very good soul ; and never 
did her goodness show itself more than 
when we were looking forward to the 
arrival of Cousin Tom. Rose shared 
more largely the exuberance of my de- 
light, but Rebecca was always quiet in 
her manner, and never made a fuss 
about anything. She was pleased at 
the thought of Tom's coming, though, 
*F 
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I could see that; and it was wonderful 
what a deal of care and trouble she 
took to adorn his room, and to air his 
sheets, and to make a thousand arrange- 
ments for his comfort, which Rose, as a 
mere oe of eighteen, and I, as the 
mere d of the household, could 
searcely be expected to understand. 
Why, positively, among other things, 
she spent hours over a cookery book 
learning the way to make curries and 
other Indian kickshaws, until I got out 
of all patience, and told her in a most 
tyrannical and arbitrary manner—for 
which I felt it necessary afterwards to 
beg her parcon—that I would have no 
such outlandish dishes as these in m 

house at Christmas time, and that if 
Cousin Tom couldn’t eat good old Eng- 
lish fare of roast beef, roast goose, or 
roast turkey, and plum pudding, he was 
a greater ass than I took him to be, and 
might go back to India again as fast as 
he liked. She seemed also to have se- 
rious thoughts about turning me out of 
my own bedroom, and only desisted be- 
cause, on consideration, she fancied that 
one of the others was more warm and 
comfortable! Really it was astonishing 
that my sister Rebecca should have 
thought so much of Cousin Tom's 
coming, for one would have supposed 
that she could scarcely have remem- 


bered him, she having been but a slip 
of a girl of Rose’s age when Tom went 


away twenty years before, and never 
having seen so much of him as I had. 
But so it was; and I really think that, 
in her quiet way, she looked forward to 
seeing Cousin Tom with as much plea- 
sure as I did myself. 

And so Christmas Eve came, and 
regular hearty, jolly Christmas weather 
it was—such as we don't often get now— 
a thorough hard frost upon the ground, 
ice four inches thick upon the ponds, 
every ewer and water-bottle frozen over, 
blankets in incredible numbers on every 
bed in the house, and everybody—or, at 
all events, I myself possessed of a won- 
derful appetite, and an unlimited capa- 
city for fot punch and toddy. 

*I say, Rebecca,’ I cried, giving my 
sister a rather harder slap on the back 
than I had intended—‘I say, Rebecca, 
isn't this jolly ? What a treat for Tom 
after India, eh? Light up the candles : 
draw the curtains; theap up the wood 
on the fire ; have dinner on the table at 
six precisely. I'm going to run over to 
the station to meet Tom. Rose, my 
dear, my great coat. John !—where’s 
John? Tell John to take over the cart 
for Tom's luggage. Tom will prefer 
walking, of course. Who wants to ride 
in this weather? Rose, I hope you won’t 


forget to send your invitations for New- 
Year's Eve. I say isn’t it cold? And 
I think we are going to have some 
snow. Something like Christmas wea- 
ther this, my dear! fine for Tom—fine 
indeed !’ 

And away I went to the station. In 
my impatience I was there half an hour 
before the train was due; but I didn’t 
mind this, for I went into the station 
hotel and had a glass of old ale, and en- 
joyed myself very much indeed in read- 
ing the names of the people who had 
taken chances for the geese that were 
to be raffled; and looking over the old 

lay-bills that had found their way 
Jown to our station hotel ; and studying 
the time table, so as to be able to trace 
in —— Tom's train as it sped 
along the rails, and to picture to myself 
the bit of English land he was looking 
out upon at that moment; and in ad- 
miring the tasteful manner in which 
the bar had been decorated with ever- 
greens; and in having another glass of 
old ale; and in chatting with the pretty 
barmaid, who looked more pretty and 
rosy than ever in this hearty weather. 
And so at last the train was due, but 
of course it was late, for guards and 
drivers never try nor wish to keep their 
time on Christmas Eve, even when 
they have the power. Indeed, who, 
at such a time, would wish for trains, 
more than anything else, to go in their 
regular every-day business-like man- 
ner? And ifthey were so ill-advised 
as to do so, who would feel any plea- 
sure in hanging about the stations _ 
to see them come in? And who would be 
able to speak with a thrill of delight, 
not unmixed with awe, of the express 
not being in yet —‘ forty-seven mi- 
nutes after its time, sir !’—but whose 
imagination would be impressed at the 
thought of the multitudes of people 
who were coming home to see their 
friends after having been away for ever 
so long; and of the forests of mistletoe 
in the trains; and of the immense 

uantities of hares, and turkeys, and 

tilton cheeses, and all the rest of the 
Christmas presents, whose aggregate 
weight must be so enormous! Yes, it 
was quite right that the trains should be 
late; and so I read the play-bills again, 
and studied the time-table (which was in- 
tended for other days only) once more ; 
and chatted with the barmaid again ; 
and stood a glass of brandy end water 
to the old pot-boy ; and had—yes, I po- 
sitively had another glass of old ale 
myself! And so the time passed until 
at last the train rushed into the station, 
and I rushed on to the platform. 

How shall I, after describing so fully 
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| — and anticipations, relate the 
disappointing sequel ? 

Tom didn’t come by that train, and 
what's more, he didn’t come for the 
evening, nor for the whole Christmas ; 
and before we saw his face all the nice 
girls whom Rose had invited had gone 
away from us again, and young Brooks 
and all my other friends had departed ; 
and there was an end to the snap-dra- 
gons and Sir Roger; and the mistletoe 
had faded and was taken down, and 
the gloss of novelty was off the panto- 
mimes, and the hearty Christmas wea- 
ther had passed away and left in its 

lace a miserable sickening drizzle, and 
‘ogs fit only for a London November. 
It certainly was horribly provoking. 

And this was the way of it:— 

On the day after Christmas Day I 
received a letter from Tom with the 
Southampton post-mark, and the addi- 
tional mark, ‘Too late.’ This was the 
letter, which was not in his own hand- 
writing :— 

‘ Southampton, Dec, 24th. 
* Dear Bos, 

* Thanks to this vile climate of yours, 
I am quite unable to keep my appoint- 
ment for this evening. Being fatigued 


by my voyage, I did not get up very - 


early this morning, but should, I think, 
have caught the train had I not met 
with an accident. In my haste to jump 
into the cab my foot slipped on a ras- 
cally slide that some young criminals 
had made in the street, and down I 
went, knocking off about a square yard 
of skin from my shin-bone. I had myself 
put to bed at once, and don’t intend to 
stir out again until this abominably 
cold weather has passed away. Of 
course I regret not meeting you as soon 
as I expected ; but, except for this, I 
am not sorry for the faccident, as it 
gives me an excuse for remaining in 
bed until this unendurable frost has 
left us. Even if I had come to you, 
with or without the skin of my shin, I 
must have gone to bed instantly, and 
remained there, as I now intend doing. 
Now don’t come to me, as you value my 
affection, for I wouldn't put the tips of 
my fingers outside the clothes to shake 
hands with the dearest friend I have 
in the world—and that’s yourself. I 
dictate this letter to a highly -intelli- 
gent waiter, who is so obliging as to 
use the pen for me. 

*With best respects to your daugh- 
ter, whom I have never seen, and to 
our sister, whom I fancy that .J must 
ve met before I left England, I am, 

Your affectionate cousin, 
‘Tuomas Wake.” 


And so, because Tom had got up too 
late, he had not allowed sufficient time 
to catch the train; and so, in his over- 
haste, he had slipped and fallen; and 
so, when he came to us Christmas had 
passed, and all the nice girls whom he 
ought to have known had gone away! 
The ingenious reader may perhaps sur- 
mise, from this last hint of mine, that 
I had a fancy of my own as to what 
were Tom's motives in coming to Eng- 
land. But more of this anon. 

Altogether it was so much like Tom. 

While I was thinking the matter 
over, a story which I had in former 
days heard about Cousin Tom’s first ap- 
pearance in the world came to my re- 
collection. I must relate it here, as it 
will show why I said that it was ‘ so 
much like Tom’ to be too late, 

At the time when Mrs. Jonathan 
Wake was hourly expecting her first- 
born, who afterwards turned out to be 
Tom—some years, by the way, after 
her marriage—a rich old aunt of Jona- 
than’s happened to be paying them 
a short visit, which she had herself 
volunteered. They would probably 
have put off anybody else at such a 
time; but the old lady was rich, and 
Jonathan was poor. That she should 
choose such an occasion for her visit 
seemed to betoken something good for 
the future, and she was received with 
even greater satisfaction than she would 
have been at any other time. Jonathan, 
as I have said, was poor. He had 
been rich once; but he had thrown 
away all his money by farming 
and keeping hounds; and the little 
fortune that he had got with his wife 
wouldn't go very far with him. He 
was a thick-set man, very broad across 
the shoulders ;.and partly for this rea- 
son, and partly on the lucus a non 
lucendo principle because he was by 
no means too bright, he generally got 
among his friends the title of ‘ Wide 
Awake.’ The best that can be said of 
him is, that he was a good-natured 
fellow and a bold rider. 

Now the old aunt was a queer old 
lady, impulsive and capricious. She 
had never been married herself, and 
was generally very sarcastic about the 
marriages of her friends. She had for- 
merly been kind to Jonathan by fits 
and starts, especially when, as a young 
man, he had been guilty of any par- 
ticularly wild and foolish freak; but 
ever since he had married a very eligible 
young lady, and had thereupon become 
tolerably settled and y, she had 
thrown him over altogether. This 
visit of hers was therefore quite an 
unlooked-for favour; especially as she 
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told Jonathan that she had come ex- 
pressly in order to be in the house when 
the baby was born. 

But the more the baby was expected, 
the more it didn’t come ; and the old 
lady began to wax impatient. Every 
day she got letters from other old ladies, 
friends of hers, pressing her to come 
and pay her promised visits to them, 
and giving accounts of delightful little 
parties where were to be obtained lots 
of nice bits of scandal, and miraculous 
winnings at whist. These were great 
temptations to her, for she was a very 
worldly old lady, and the dull quiet of 
Wide Awake’s house didn’t suit herat all. 

At length she lost all patience. She 
had just finished reading a letter from 
old Lady Towzer, which contained some 
especially choice bits of scandal about 
the guests in her house, when Jonathan 
came in, wearing his old velveteen coat, 
and the boots and gaiters in which he 
had been trudging around the farm ; 
and, flinging himself into an easy chair, 
stretched out his legs and arms to their 
full extent, and yawned several times 
in succession, as only ‘Wide Awake’ 
could yawn. 

The old lady could stand it no 
longer. 

‘Now Jonathan!’ she said, sharply, 
‘when is this said: baby to be forth- 
coming ? 

The poor man was startled, as well 
he might be, at such a question, and 
scarcely knew what to say. 

* Because,’ said the old lady, severely, 
‘ this sort of thing won’t do for me, you 
know. Let me see. To-day is Thursday. 
Come! I'll give you till Saturday !’ 

*To day's Thursday, and you'll give 
me till Saturday,’ said poor Wide 
Awake, endeavouring to gather his wits 
together. 

* Yes,’ said the old Jady. ‘I’m going 
to Lady Towzer's; and I shall leave by 
the coach which passes your gate at 
twelve o'clock. If the baby is here by 
that time, and if it’s a boy—I don't care 
for girls—if it's a boy, and is not too 
sleepy, I'll do something for it. You 
understand ?” 

* And if the baby is not here before 
Saturday at twelve o’clock ?’ 

‘Then so much the worse for the 
baby! There! that will do. You may 
mention it to your wife if you like. Now 
go to sleep, or yawn as much as you 
please.’ 

And away she went to her own room, 
and wrote her reply to Lady Towzer. 

She certainly was a very odd old 
lady! 

And_ twelve o'clock on Saturday 
came; but as yet no baby. At about 


twelve the coach stopped at the gate; 
the lady’s maid and the luggage were 
put on the roof, and the old lady got 
inside, after bidding Jonathan a very 
cold good-bye. Away went the coach 
at a vatg, fair pace for those days, 
and poor Wide Awake stood staring 
after it in mute despair. 

Now the town of Grasston, where the 
coach next changed horses, was about 
seven miles from Jonathan's house by 
the turnpike road, which made a con- 
siderable angle between the two points. 
As a bird would fly, the distance was 
not nearly so great. 

Rather more than half an hour after 
the old lady’s departure, Jonathan was 
seen galloping like mad right across 
country in a straight line towards 
Grasston. He was riding his old brown 
hunter, the only one he had left, but as 
good, a bit of stuff as ever a man 
crossed, And never did the old horse 
show it more than on that day, although 
he hadn't got the music of the hounds 
to cheer him to his work, He per- 
ceived what his master wanted him to 
do, and he did it, not without some 
nasty falls, for Jonathan rode him at 
everything, and he refused nothing, 
and the pace was tremendous; the pro- 
gramme of a steeple-chase could scarcely 
have described bis course as ‘a fair hunt- 
ing country.. However Wide Awake 
and his horse arrived alive at Grasston 
is more than any man can say; but 
they did arrive there, in an incredibly 
short space of time, and pulled up at 
the door of the ‘ Red Lion.’ Jonathan's 
hat was crushed in, and his clothes 
were torn and soiled, and his face was 
flushed and bleeding; and the old 
horse was blown and covered with foam 
and mud, and was scarcely able to 
stand. The landlord came rushing out 
in affright. 

*The coach!’ gasped Jonathan; 
‘ where is it? Is it come yet? 

* Gracious, squire!’ exclaimed the 
landlord, ‘ what's the matter with ee? 
There’s no hunting to-day, I know.’ 

* The coach !’ cried Jonathan. ‘ The 
“ Tally-ho” coach! answer me—has it 
passed through yet?’ 

*Gone through about ten minutes 
ago—may be a quarter of an hour.’ 

Poor Jonathan's ejaculations need not 
be quoted here. 

* But what's the matter, squire?’ 
asked the ostler, who, with plenty of 
other curious ple, had gathered 
around,—‘ What's the matter? Is the 
French. come ?” 

‘ No, said poor Wide Awake, almost 
erying from vexation—‘ No, but the 
baby is !’ 
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There was no further chance of sto 
pss coach in time ; and so the old 

y went on her way unconscious of 
what had occurred; and, I dare say, 
spent her time very agreeably with 
Lady Towzer. She never visited Jona- 
than any more, and never took the 
slightest notice of him again ; and when 
she died, it was found that she had left 
all her money to some distant relatives 
who didn't want it. 

There is no doubt that she was a 
very odd and very capricious old lady. 

And so Cousin Tom came into the 
world half an hour too late. 

And this half-hour which he lost at 
the start, he was never able to pick up 
again, though he always seemed to be 
trying to do so. Of course I am speak- 
ing now of the time before he went to 
India. Asa boy, he got more floggings 
for being late at school than any other 
fellow there ; and yet I have known him 
lie awake pretty nearly all night, be- 
cause he would be up early in the morn- 
ing, and then drop off to sleep about 

f an hour before it was time to rise. 
If he had to travel by coach, he always 
thought it necessary to commence his 
preparations an hour before anybody 
else would have dreamt of doing so; and 
then he would recollect something that 
he ought to have done the day before; 
would rush away to do it, and be late 
after all. He was always in haste, al- 
ways in a hurry—and yet never in time; 
for his haste was always fo do some- 
thing that he ought to have done before. 
He was always trying to pick up that 
lost half-hour, and never succeeding. 
If he had an appointment with Smith 
for twelve, he would pass his door at 
that hour, in hot haste, to keep a half- 
past eleven appointment with Jones, 
whom he would of course miss. Get- 
ting back to Smith’s place at half-past 
twelve, he would find that Smith Thad 
just gone out; and away he would rush 
after him, thereby missing his one 
o'clock appointment with Robinson. 
Never was there such a fellow. Why, 
even when he went to India, he must 
needs go out in a ship that took twice 
as long as she ought to have done on 
the voyage: so that she was given up 
for lost, and Tom, when he did arrive, 
found that the appointment which he 
was to have had was filled up; and he 
had to wait ever so long before he got 
something to do on an indigo plantation 
up thecountry. Poor Tom! His letters 
to me had for some years been filled 
with complaints of his bad luck; but 
lately he had been prospering, had got 
a plantation of his own ; and after many 


postponements had at length been able 


to come back to England for a year's 
holiday ; so that I had sup that 
he had escaped from that unfortunate 
habit, or fate, or whatever it was, of 
being always too late. This letter from 
Southampton, however, made me think 
differently, and brought all these recol- 
lections back to my mind. I must 
say, this letter vexed me a good deal, 
and I didn't enjoy my Christmas half 
as much as I a fn Baar but it 
couldn’t be helped. ‘There was nothing 
serious in Tom's accident, to cause us 
any anxiety ; and we were a very merry 
little party after all. My friends were 
all good fellows, and Rose's guests were 
all charming girls, like dear Rose her- 
self: and as for Rebecca—well, I 
couldn’t do justice to her if I were to 
write a volume; but the suppers she 
sent up were the admiration of every- 
body, and she was always ready to 
ply. and in capital time, too, if not 

rilliantly, when other people wanted 
to dance; and she sang—though she 
had a poor opinion of herself as a singer 
—whenever it was really desired ; and 
she was great at finding out new and 
unheard-of methods of redeeming for- 
feits, and at all those social games 
which require wit and invention—for 
it must not be supposed that Rebecca 
was stupid because she was good; far 
from it ;—and she was at all times ready 
to do anything to promote the pleasure 
and happiness of the whole party ;—I 
won't say without thinking of herself, 
but without allowing her own wishes 
and feelings to interfere with those of 
anybody in the house. And I don’t 
see what better person one could wish 
for at Christmas time, or at any other 
time, than my sister Re 

At length, after our guests were all 
gone away, and Christmas was a thing 
of the past, and the beautiful Christmas 
weather had given place to the wretched 
drizzle and fog, then Cousin Tom 
arrived. Of course I should have gone 
to him at Southampton, had not a 
second letter assured me that he pre- 
ferred being left alone; and when he 
came, I received him with a pleasure 
second only to what it would have been 
if he had come at Christmas; and Rose 
welcomed him with delight, and evi- 
dently expected him to kiss her; but 
Tom seemed bashful, or else didn’t 
think of it, though he might very well 
have regarded her as his niece; and 
Rebecca, of course, was most gentle and 
kind in her reception of Tom; but then 
she was gentle and kind to everybody. 
But Tom was a good deal changed, 
that is, in appearance, and he looked 
bilious ; and I’m afraid his liver was not 
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quite right, for he didn’t enjoy things 
as I did. I had to withdraw my veto 
about curries and the other Indian 
kickshaws ; but it didn’t matter so much 
now that Christmas was over, and 
Rebecca made them so nicely, that I 
couldn't help tasting them, and almost 
liking them myself. And so, in a quiet 
way, we all got on very well together. 

Once, after a good deal of trouble, I 

t Tom to go with me to the Drury 

ne pantomime; but at the —_ 
moment when we ought to have started, 
he found out a number of things that he 
had forgotten to do in the morning, 
and which he declined putting off until 
next day, because he was such an advo- 
eate for punctuality; and the conse- 

uence was that we didn’t arrive at the 

eatre until after the transformation 
scene, which I had so much wished 
him to see ; and we couldn't get a good 

lace then; and, worse than all, Tom 

idn’t laugh a bit at the clown’s tricks, 
and went to sleep in the very best part of 
the harlequinade. It was very pro- 
voking! But we did have a cigar and 
chop at Evans’s afterwards,—that is, I 
had a chop. Tom contented himself with 
cheroots and wine and watery, for he 
never touched supper, for fear that he 
should be restless in the night, and 
consequently, heavy, sleepy, and late 
the next morning; and so we went 
home tolerably merry and good tempered 
after all. 

Notwithstanding what I have said 
about his little failings, Tom was a good 
fellow,—a very good fellow, and he 
and I got on capitally, especially in 
the evenings. He was always ready 
to stay up until any hour, and would 
smoke cheroots until all was blue. To 
be sure he was always looking at his 
watch, and expressing his fears that he 
shouldn't get up early in the morning, 
which indeed he never did ; but yet he 
was never disposed to go to bed, and I 
a had to lead the way myself. 

ut we had some nice little cosy chats 
by ourselves, sitting over the fire at 
midnight, and smoking no end of cigars 
and cheroots, and thereby cemented our 
friendship considerably. Tom got on 
very well with Rose too, when his first 
little bashfulness, or whatever it was, 
had worn off. He was a bit of a mu- 
sician, and they sang and played duets 
together very nicely, as I thought, 
though Rose said he was very often out 
in his time, which I could very readily 
believe. ‘Tom, however, was very sensi- 
tive as to all allusions to this subject, 
and we seldom ventured to say much 
about it to his face. Rebecca, however, 
was somehow less friendly with Tom 


than I thought she would have been, 
which was a matter of great surprise to 
me. Kind and good to him she was, of 
course: that was her nature; but her 
manner towards him was much more re- 
served than I had anticipated, and seemed 
to grow more stiff and less cordial every 
day. Tom, of course, couldn't help 
seeing it, and was stiff in return, so that 
these two were by no means so affec- 
tionate in their bearing towards each 
other asI could have wished, and as my 
sister’s care for his comforts when he 
came had led me to expect. I didn't 
say anything to them, because I fancy 
that in such cases the less said the 
better ; and of course there was nothing 
to complain of but a little want of 
warmth; but the thing puzzled me a 
good deal. 

One evening, as we were enveloped 
in our usual midnight cloud, Tom said 
in the most abrupt manner— 

* Bob, old fellow, I'm going to leave 
you to-morrow.’ 

* Leave me to-morrow! why I thought 
you were going to stay in England 
twelve months!’ 

‘In Euro Bob ; I don’t bind my- 
self to England. 

‘But where are you going then? 
What are you going to do? Why 
didn’t you mention it before ?’ 

‘Well, I've been hesitating a little 
since I’ve been with you. But the fact 
is this; it’s rather late, perhaps, but I 
can afford it now: I want to pick upa 
wife.’ 

‘By Jove! old fellow!’ I cried, ‘I 
congratulate you |’ 

‘ Ain’t you rather premature, Bob?’ 
said he; ‘I haven't got the lady yet, 

ou know; perhaps I shan’t get one to 
have me.” 

*Oh, bother about that!’ I said. 
‘A smart young fellow like you, only 
about one-and-forty; you'll be all 
right enough. But what a pity you 
were not here at Christmas! You 
wouldn't have had to go out of the 
house then: we had such a lot of nice 
girls!’ 

‘Well, Bob, if I bad been here, I 
don’t know that I should have made an 
offer to one of them, however nice they 
were. The fact is, that now I’ve waited 
so long, I want to get the very best that 
can be had, and I mean to see as many 
as I can before committing myself to 
one. I don’t care about Indian ladies, 
and so I'm going to give myselfa roving 
commission, and try what I can do in 
Euro 

ell Tom,’ said I, ‘do as you 
think fit; only take my advice, and try 
England before you go abroad.’ 
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*So I will, Bob; and if I should find 
the right one, ll let you know it at 
once, If you hear nothing about it, 
you'll understand that I am still in 
search. At all events, ru be back 
before I go to India + cae? 

* Very well, old fellow, do your best ; 
but must you go to-morrow ?” 

‘Yes, 've made up my mind,’ said 
Tom; ‘ I’ve been herea long while, and 
it’s quite time that I should be moving. 
So now I must toddle off to bed, or else 
I ,shan’t be in time for the train to- 
morrow.’ 

* But let us have one parting cheroot, 
Tom: it’s the last for some time, you 

ow.” 

Tom looked at* his watch, and shook 
his head; but we smoked another 
— apiece, and then went off to 


Next morning Tom missed the train, 
of course ; but he caught one later in 
the day, and set off on his travels in 
search of a wife. 

Of course the ladies of my family 
were much surprised at the abruptness 
of our cousin’s departure; but I didn’t 
tell Rose what I knew of his intentions. 
I know how ready young girls are to 
turn such matters into ridicule, and so 
I thought I had better hold my tongue. 
Indeed, Tom himself had hinted to me 
that such was his wish. But towards 
Rebecca there was no such reason for 
silence ; and, accordingly, Tom had not 
been gone out of the house long when I 
told her the errand on which he was 
bound. Tom’s intentions of getting a 
wife, and the best that could be got, 
were very serious no doubt; but still 
his method of going to work seemed to 
me to be rather a good joke ; and though 
I didn’t wish Rose to laugh at him, I 
certainly did feel disposed to laugh 
about it myself, and had no doubt that 
Rebecca, in her quiet way, would do 
the same. But I was mistaken in this; 
for when I looked up, I saw that my 
sister, instead of laughing, as I had ex- 
pected, was positively crying! at least, 
it seemed to me that she had tears in 
her eyes. 

*Why, Rebecca!’ I exclaimed, ‘ what 
is the matter? You are surely 

——. 

*Nonsense, Robert!’ she said in a 
pettish manner ; ‘ how can you say so? 
I have a cold in my eyes,—that’s all.’ 

‘Indeed, Rebecca! I am sorry to 
hear it, as I know what a troublesome 
thing it is. But how long have you 
had it? I never observed it before.’ 

‘Probably net. I didn’t observe it 
myself until to-day.’ 

*Now, I know what it is,’ I said 


after a moment's thought; ‘I saw you 
out in the garden to-day without your 
bonnet : just after Tom had driven away 
from the gate. Now, Rebecca, this 
was very imprudent, for it was blowing 
hard and raining.’ 

‘Nonsense, Robert,’ she said; ‘it 
couldn’t have been that. I only just 
went out to pick a flower.’ 

‘Well, what was it then? There 
must have been some cause, you know ” 

‘Robert, will you have the hare 
roasted or in a pie?’ 

But I didn’t choose to have the sub- 
ject changed so abruptly, before I had 
done with it; for I can’t bear to see 
people neglecting a thing so important 
as their eyesight ; so I said, aftera little 
reflection,—‘ Rebecca, I’m afraid you 
have been trying your eyes too much by 
sewing. Now do oblige me by wearing 
glasses. Run up to town with me to- 
morrow and choose a pair that will 
suit you. Of course, you wouldn’t care 
for appearance now, as if you were a 
younger woman. Besides so many 


people now— 

Really Robert,’ she cried inter- 
rupting me in the middle of a sentence, 
‘you are very tiresome! My eyes are 
as good as ever they were.’ 

And she darted out of the room, and 
so put an end to the discussion. It was 
evidently distasteful to her, and so I 
made no attempt to renew it on any 
future occasion; and, indeed, I didn’t 
again see any sign of the cold in the 
eyes. 

And thus ended Tom’s visit for that 
time; and, with one exception, nothing 
very particular occurred in our house- 
hold before we saw him again. This 
exception, however, was a very parti- 
cular one indeed. Tom had not been 
long gone when young Brooks proposed 
for the hand of my daughter Rose,— 
proposed to me, that is; for I believe 
that he and Rose had made it up be- 
tween them during that Christmas 
week. Brooks was a great favourite of 
mine, and was doing very well in his 
profession, so I had no objection, except 
that Rose was rather young. In this 
I was easily overruled, and without 
much trouble or delay, Brooks carried 
off my dear little girl, and as she was 
my only child, her departure, of course, 
left a great blank in my household. It 
took some months to get me used to the 
change; but Rebecca was, if possible, 
more kind and attentive than ever, and 
I had become pretty well settled down 

in, when at last I got a letter from 

om, with the London post mark. I 
should say that I had heard from him 
occasionally during his absence; but 
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his {letters contained no intelligence as 
to his matrimonial projects, nor had he 
ever given me an address to which I 
— ~ send a reply. 

ever was & man more surprised 
than I was on reading this letter, which 
contained a note addressed to Miss R. 
Wake, and was dated from an hotel in 
Covent Garden. 

The letter ran thus :— 


* Dear Bos, 

*In accordance with your advice, I 
first tried England, Wales, Scotland, 
Ireland, Berwick-on-Tweed, and the 
Isle of Man; then I went to the Chan- 
nel Islands, and have since visited 
France, Germany, Italy, and Spain; 
but nowhere have I seen a lady whom 
I should so much like for a wife as the 
very first into whose society I was 
thrown on my arrival from India. You 
know who that was. If you approve— 
as I hope you will—of my proposin 
for her hand, give her the encl 
If you have told her the object of my 
journey, I hope that she may feel more 
flattered at being deliberately chosen 
from among many thousands in various 
countries than she would have been at 
an impulsive proposal made before I 
had seen others. Reasonably I think 
she ought. Should her answer be fa- 
vourable, call for me here at once, and 
I will go back with you; if otherwise, 
come still, but I shall remain here for 
the few days longer that I should stay 
in England. 

* Yours sincerely, 
‘Tuomas WaAKg.’ 


It certainly was a very ow ew let- 


ter, especially when I recollected how 
cool towards each other Rebecca and 
her cousin had seemed before Tom went 
away. Cf course,:I could not object, 
though I should not have liked my sister 
to leave me and goto India; but there 
was little chance of that I thought ; and, 
at all events, I must let Rebecca have the 
note. I rang the bell for the maid, and 
sent Tom's proposal up to my sister's 
room. I wished to collect my thoughts 
a little before seeing her, so as to hit 
upon a plan of conveying the refusal 
without keeping the poor fellow from 
the house ; and I stood in the library, 
with my back to the fire, trying to 
think, but able only to utter, from time 
to time, ejaculations expressive of amaze- 
ment. 

After I had stood so for about a quar- 
ter of an hour, Rebecca came in, looki 
more flushed and excited than ont 
had seen her, and holding the note in 
her hand. 


‘Oh, brother !’ she “3 Lhave had 
such a letter from Tom !" 

* Yes, Rebecca, I know.’ 

* And do you know what it is?’ 

* Yes, dear.’ 

‘Oh, Robert!’ and she burst into 
tears. There could be no mistake about 
it this time. 

‘Never mind, sister dear,’ I said, at- 
tem ting to console her. * He means 
kindly, I know. Don’t cry.’ 

‘Oh, brother!’ she said, ‘and I 
thought that in all those years he had 
quite forgotten me! But how foolish I 
am to give way like a young girl!’ 
She smiled, and, with a great effort, 
recovered her composure. 

‘ That's right, Rebecca,’ said I. ‘ And 
now will you write to him, or shall I 

°° 

* Go,’ said she ; ‘go at once.’ 

* And what shall I say? 

*Say only, “Come !’’’ 

‘ But he tells me that he’ won't come 
if he is rejected.’ 

* Ah, but he won't be rejected.’ 

‘Why,’ said I in amazement, ‘ 
don’t surely mean to say that you will 
accept him ?” 

* Yes, that I will!’ 

‘What! and go to India?’ 

*It would be terrible to leave you, 
Robert; but, brother, I love him. I 
have loved him ever since that eveni 
before he went to India, when we walked 
home together from the gipsy party. I 
thought that he loved me then. Since, I 
have fancied that he had forgotten it. 
It is a long time ago, but I never forgot 
it, Robert.’ 

‘Well, Rebecca, I will not stand in 
the way of your happiness nor of Tom’s ; 
but really this isa most amazing thing.’ 

* Now go, Robert,'said she, ‘ go at once. 
You'll just catch the train if you make 
haste.’ 

And so I was hurried out of the house 
and away to the train, scarcely knowing 
whether I was walking, running, swim- 
ming, or flying. 

I found Tom anxiously waiting at 
his hotel, told him of his good fortune 
as well as my perplexity would allow, 
and brought him home with all speed. 

We didn't talk much on the way, 
both of us being a good deal wrapped 
up in our own thoughts. I was like 
one in a dream, and Tom appeared 
fluttered and nervous. 

When we got to the house, we found 
Rebecca in the library waiting to re- 
ceive us. As she shook hands with 
Tom, trembling a little and blushing 
slightly, she certainly looked charming, 
and would not have been taken for 
a day over thirty. To my surprise, 
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Tom’s greeting to her was rather stiff 
and cool; he dropped her hand after 
holding it fora moment, and made some 
trifling remark about the weather. I 
couldn’t make it out at all. I didn't 
want him to have her, but if he was to 
have her I should have preferred a 
little more warmth in his manner to- 
wards her. Courting wasn't done in 
that way in my time. I couldn't re- 
strain myself. 

* Hang it, Tom,’ I exclaimed, ‘ why 
don't you kiss her like a man?’ 

* Kiss her?’ said Tom. ‘ Oh, with 
pleasure, if my fair cousin will allow 
me.’ And positively Tom coloured up 
as red as a turkey-cock, while he made 
the weakest, poorest attempt at a kiss 
that I ever saw. 

Tom was bashful, that was it. And 
it flashed upon me that I, like an idiot, 
was playing gooseberry. I moved to- 
wards the door. 

* Well, Tom,’ I said, ‘ ll leave you 
for a bit. You'll know your room, the 
same that you had before.’ 


‘Stop, Bob,’ said Tom, looking 


frightened, ‘I want a few words with 
you in—in private—that is F 

Tom saw how rude his speech was, 
and so stammered and made a mess of 
it. But Rebecca, with a slight bow, 
walked straight out of the room. 

Tom shut the door ney, and then 


turned to me with a look which would 
have made me laugh, if I had not been 
so angry. 

* Bob,’ said he, ‘I am in a maze! 
Where is Miss Wake?—where is 
Rose ?’ 

* Rose? said I, sharply, for I began 
to understand, ‘ what do you want of 
Rose? Rose is not Miss Wake. Rose 
is Mrs. Brooks, Rose is married.’ 

‘Rose married? Married! When? 
To whom?’ 

‘Three months ago. Didn't you 
know it? But of course you didn’t. 
Married to Brooks, who spent last 
Christmas with us. Don’t you remem- 
ber? But no. You were not here.’ 

‘And my note, then,’ said Tom :— 
‘My—my offer? You said she had 
accepted it.’ 

* And is it really possible, Tom, that 
= meant that offer for my daughter 
Rose, a girl young enough to be your 
daughter ?’ 

‘To be sure I did. I liked her when 
I was here. I have seen nobody who 
pleases me so much. And you, Bob, 
you,—I see it now—you have made 
the amazing blunder of giving my offer 
to Rebecca, an old maid who hates 
me! 

* An old maid? Come, Tom, she isn’t 


so old as you by years. Hates you? 
Well, I won't say anything about that 


just now. Blunder? Hang it, Tom, I 


call it your blunder. You difected your 
note to Miss R. Wake. Rebecca is the 
only Miss R. Wake I know. How 
should I think upon Rose?’ 

* And how on earth should I think 
upon Rebecca ?” 

* Tom,’ said I, after a little pause, ‘ I 
wouldn’t have had this happen for any 
money. Cousin Tom, you are a good 
fellow, an honourable fellow, or I 
wouldn't say what Iam going to say. 
This will be a sad blow for Rebecca. 
lt is strange—I can’t account for it— 
but somehow she: cares a good deal 
about you.’ 

* Cares about me ?’ cried Tom, ‘ about 
me!’ 

* Yes, Tom, in the happiness she felt 
at receiving your note she opened her 
heart to me, her brother. She liked 
you when she was a girl of eighteen.’ 

* Nonsense, Bob,’ said Tom, ‘non- 
sense!’ But he looked pleased. 

‘Mind, I said. ‘I don’t believe that 
she has been in love with you or even 
thinking about you ever since you have 
been in India, or even that she would 
care very much about you now, if she 
didn’t think you cared for her. But, 
Tom, I tell you in confidence that she 
keeps a fond recollection of a certain 
evening when you walked home with 
her from a pic-nic party before you went 
to India. you remember it, Tom ?” 

‘ Well, yes, I think I do remember 
something about it. Down in Hamp- 
shire, it was.’ 

‘And didn’t you make love to her 
Tom, a little?’ 

‘ Well, yes, I fancy I did. She was 
a pretty girl, then, Bob!’ 

‘ And isn’t she pretty now, Tom ?” 

There was another long pause, and 
then Tom said— 

* And you really think she loves me?” 

‘ Sure of it, my buy.’ 

‘ But she was so cold and stiff to 

id 


‘Not at first, Tom. It was only 
after she fancied that you had for- 
gotten her. I can understand it now.’ 

Another long pause. And then Tom, 
slapping his thigh in @ manner most 
energetic for him, cried out suddenly— 

‘ By Jove, Bob, I think Ill let the 
matter stand as it is!’ 

* What, the offer?’ 

‘ Yes. I see Rebecca with different 
eyes, Bob, now that you say she loves 
me. And the memory of old times 
comes back to me. I did like her. I 
liked her very much before I went to 
India, And in point of age, perhaps 
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after all she would be more suitable to 
me thana young girl. Besides, I haven’t 
time to seek further. Yes, I’ve made 
up my mind. I'll take Rebecca !’ 


‘Take Rebecca? Come, Tom, you 
ere: put it in a different way from 


* Don’t quibble 
know what I mean. 

‘You don’t have her with my con- 
sent unless you feel that you can love 
her, and that you are a lucky fellow to 
get her.’ 

* But I do feel it. I shall love her. 
I do love her. Confound it, Bob, don’t 
you stand in my way.’ 

* But will she accept you when she 
finds out the mistake ? I think not.’ 

* But need we tell her, Bob?’ 

* Well—hum—No, to be sure, I don’t 
think we need. And by Jove, Tom, 
we won't!’ 

‘No, that we won’t! and now run 
up stairs and fetch her down, if you 
can. Make the best excuse possible for 
my behaviour, and say I am longing 
to see her.’ 

So I went up stairs and told some fib, 
which I hope was a white one, about 
Tom’s having had to consult me on 
important business which would not 
bear a moment’s delay; and, after some 
difficulty, induced Rebecca to come 
down. I left her and Tom together, 
and in half an bour they had settled 
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everything, even to the very day which 
was to make them happy. 

In less than a month they were mar- 
ried, and Rose and her husband came 
to the wedding. 

And Rebecca never heard of the 
mistake we had made until after her 
first little boy was born. By that time 
she was so assured of her husband’s 
affection that she could hear it without 
= and he being an honest and 
n,onourable fellow didn’tdike to conceal 
even that secret from her any longer. 

And Tom has often told me that for 
once in his life, it was a most fortunate 
thing for him that he was too late. 

And about the time of his marriage 
he was also fortunate enough to gain 
by being too late in another affair. 
Thinking that indigo was going down 
in price, he wrote to his broker to sell, 
but was too late for the post: put the 
letter in his pocket to send the next 
day, and there found it about a fort- 
night after. But meanwhile indigo, 
instead of going down had gone up, 
and it continued to go up; and Tom 
became so much richer than he had 
expected, that he didn’t go back to India 
at all, except for a short time, just to 
settle his affairs. 

And so I am inclined to think that 
Tom made his first appearance in this 
world quite as soon as was good for him 
after all! 


THE STREETS. 


HE influence of the ‘ all-mighty dollar 
has long been a by-word in the lips of 
Yankee satirists; but, making due tend 
ance for the additional value of the 
Transatlantic coin, let me, as a Britisher, 
call public attention to the corresponding 
advantages of our omnipotent SHILLING. 
It is just three hundred and sixty years 
since the first twelvepenny piece was 
struck. Goodness knows what Christmas 
luxuries it might have purchased in 
days when twopence-halfpenny repre- 
sented the expense per head of my 
lord's household for meat, drink, and 
firing; when pigs and geese cost three- 
pence apiece, partridges twopence, and 
chickens one halfpenny ; but in our own 
day, in this wondrous second half of a 
wonderful century, is it not pleasant to 
reflect on what one may enjoy, buy, and 
achieve with the twentieth part of a 
peund? Armed with this tiny talisman, 


you may go to Gravesend and back alone, or you may take your country cousins 
to the top of the Monument (and a fine bracing air you get there, let me tell 


you, at 


is time of the year), or you may call up Professor Pepper's Ghost, a 
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very patent apparition, for the same sum 
at the Polytechnic. Do you wish to 
cultivate modern lan 
rub up your ‘ French without a Master,’ 
or be rubbed down yourself in a Turkish 
bath at a similarly moderate charge. 
Are you a smoker? A shilling will 
procure for you ten of Messrs. well's 
famous cigars, equal in flavour to the 
finest Havannah, and if so, WHY GIVE 
MORE? as the advertisement ingenuously 
argues. The entrance-fee to a goose- 
club, Iam given to understand, is only 
one shilling, though how often that 
disbursement must be renewed before 
you become ssed of the highly- 
inflated bird with a pink bill, whose por- 
trait appears in so many public-house 
windows at this time of the year, is 
more than I can tell you. One thing is 
certain; you may dine for a shilling. I 
don’t wish to boast of the fact, but I 
have done it, waiter included (I don’t 
mean that I did the waiter, for I paid 
him one penny, his fair and proper ho- 
norarium ), at a famous place in the City ; 
and a very good dinner it was too, with 
a pint of good porter in the brightest of 
pewter pots. Finally, and let me siate 
the fact with becoming gravity, you may 
actually buy ‘ London Society’ for a shil- 
ling; carry home a hundred pages of 
pleasant print and good sketches to your 
fireside at this merry Christmas time, 
pile up the coals, mix your toddy, and 
read aloud to kith and kin. Perhaps 
these very lin—ah! too presumptuous 
pen! One article at least may escape 
perusal—no doubt deservedly. At this 
very moment, while I am writing, a 
dozen other quills may be at work in 
this very cause—a dozen pencils plying 
in the self-same service. Let us hope 
some of us at least will please vou, 
lector dilectissime ! For my part, I have 
not the wildest notion what my literary 
confréres areinditing. They are equally 
ignorant of the nature of this manu- 
script. Suppose two of us seize upon 
and endeavour to embody the same idea ! 
It is not impossible. You see we have 
a common theme— Christmas,’ that is 
the subject which our master, Mr. Editor, 
has set us to illustrate, and we must 
stick to it. No doubt you recollect when 
you were a fifth form boy at school, 
Dr. Dactyl’s awful voice announcing 
that ‘ Veritas’ was the quality which 
you were to celebrate in elegiacs, or 
that the text for your Sunday’s essay 
must be ‘ Virtue hath her own reward,’ 
and perhaps you were somewhat alarmed 
at the novelty of the material you had 
to deal with. That, however, is the 
reverse of my case. Christmas comes 
but once a year, it is true, but every 
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year multiplies the number of those 
who write, or sing, or draw in honour 
of that festive season. Figure to your- 
self my earnest desire to please, not 
only the head and chief of our establish- 
ment, but you also, my dear sir, and 
Mrs. Blank, and Mr. Dash, her brother, 
who perhaps is staying with you, and 
the young Asterisks, who are also spend- 
ing their holidays with your children, 
and some fifty thousand other readers. 
Imagine, I say, these conditions, and 
calling to mind all the yule-tide papers 
you have ever perused, whether on 
ghosts, snap-dragons, mistletoe, ancient 
traditional customs, modern family din- 
ners, snowed-up travellers, blindman’s- 
buff, cracking logs, or country fires, 
prize turkeys in Leadenhall Market, 
breaking-up at school, jolly parties at 
home—Christmas, in short, under every 
conceivable aspect—remember that I 
am to be perfectly original, and to tell 
you something that you have never heard 
before ! Hoc opus hic labor est! 

‘ It’s all my eye and Elizabeth Mar- 
tin!’ cries my friend and fellow-lodger, 
Mr. Barker, to whom I had read thus 
far of my manuscript one frosty morn- 
ing on the 24th of December, 1863. 
* The subject is used up, my dear feilow. 
You can't write a line on it that any 
one would care to read. Christmas 
jollity is one of the great fallacies of 
life. Who believes it now, I should 
like to know! Wassail-bowls, plum- 
puddings, merry chimes, cold noses, and 
warm hearts—it’s all rubbish I tell 
you—a mockery, a delusion, and a snare ! 
When I was a boy I looked forward to 
mincepies and the “ Illustrated London 
News,” but now, one gives me indiges- 
tion, and the other—well it’s all very 
pretty for John Gilbert to make pic- 
tures about “ Bringing in the yule log,” 
or “Mummers in y* olden time,” but 
the yule log is dismally typified in our 
scuttleful of Wallsend, and the mum- 
mers are mummery to us with a ven- 
geance. As for the waits, they have 
kept me awake every night for the past 
week with their “ Young man from the 
Country,” and that infern— well then, 
that eternal “ Pretty Polly Perkins of 
Paddington Green,” to such an extent 
that I vow I won't give them a blessed 
sixpence, Waits indeed! they may 
wait for their money a precious time 
before they get any out of me, I can tell 
you.’ And here Mr. Barker luughed a 
sardonic laugh, which is not pleasant to 
hear when it proceeds from the larynx 
of a young man of rpm 

Ned Barker is a capital fellow in 
his way, and belongs to that section of 
humanity whose growi—to use a com- 
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mon metaphor—is worse than their bite ; 
but when he gets into one of these 
— fits, he certainly is a most 

y companion, and I began to feel 
horribly dispirited. 

‘ Better give it up,’ said Barker, 
walking to the window. ‘Try some- 
thing = You'll never make anything 
of it. Look out at the weather. Do 
you mean to say you can ever hope to 
get an atom of fun—a ray of sunshine— 
out of that? 

The snow had been falling thickly 
all the morning from a dull and leaden 
sky, and not a sound was to be heard 
down the whole length of Gower Street 
but the muffled roll of cabs over the 
thick soft drift which struck dismally on 
the ear, and suggested the idea of a dan- 
gerous illness and a Usual Precaution. 

It was a curious thing, though, that 
no sooner had Ned finished speaking, 
than a ray of sunshine did make its 
way by a sudden effort into the window 
of our second floor front. True it was 
a very tiny flickering, feeble one, but in 
it came and no mistake. And what 
was just as singular, at that moment 
the booming of a large drum, the shrill 
cadence of notes from a pan’s-pipe, and 
the Roo-ti-too of Mr. Punch himself, 
announced the arrival of that incor- 
rigible humorist next door, where he 
forthwith entered on his usual role of 
comic vocalist, clairvoyant, and mur- 
derer, with the greatest spirit and to 
the intense delight of our neighbour's 
children. 

‘Come, here are fun and sunshine 
both,’ said I. 

Ned laughed again—this time, a little 
more amiably. 

* What my you think of Christmas in 
the streets?’ I asked. 

* What—as a subject? said Mr. 
Barker, with something like contempt 
in his voice. 

I nodded. 

* Won't do,’ he said, shaking his head 
dismally. ‘ You won't find a single 
soul outside who cares twopence about 
Christmas there.’ 

* We can but try, you know,’ said I. 

* Come out for a stroll down Oxford 
Street, and let us see what we can pick 


oP eee a little hesitation, Mr. Barker 
assented, thrust himself into an over- 
coat, drew on a ponderous pair of Bal- 
morals, lighted a cigar, and down we 
went. 

*Clean yer steps, sir? Want the 
pavement brushed in front of the ‘ouse, 
gen’lemen?’ asked an impudent looking 
man with a broom and shovel, whom we 
found outside the door. 
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* Confound the steps and you too!’ 
began Barker. ‘ There! come along, 
Jack.’ 

We were just turning down the street, 
when up came the Punch-and-Judy 
man, with a grin, 

‘I beg your pardon, gen’lemen,’ said 
he, ‘ but it’s werry cold this morn- 
ing 

‘I'm perfectly aware of that fact,’ 
said Ned, with great gravity. 

* And if you would be so kind—gen- 
"lemen—to let me drink yer ’ealth in 
something short, I——’ 

* Stop a minute,’ said Barker, sternly, 
‘do you really want something to 
drink ?’ 

* Well, sir, as you ax me—’ the man 
began. 

* Come along then,’ said Ned, leading 
the way into a snug little tavern close 
by. It was one of the old-fashioned sort 
—no flaunting gin-palace with gigantic 
gas-lamps—jug and bottle entrances, 
and plate-glass windows, but a quiet, 
respectable, red-curtained, saw-dusted 
establishment of the last century, with 
a buxom landlady in black satin behind 
the bar, and a cheerful fire burning be- 
hind a very bright-looking fender in 
the tap-room, which was comfortably 
furnished with old high-backed settles 

-and Windsor chairs. 

* Three screws of birdseye and a pot 
of dog’s nose,’ said Mr. Barker to the 
waiter who had. followed us into the 
apartment aforesaid, and now Mr. Punch- 
and-Judy, what can I have the pleasure 
of ordering for you?” 

* Well, sir, if I might make bold ——’ 

* Go on,’ said N 

* If I might make bold without pre- 
judice to this ere hon’rable company—’ 

* Out with it,’ cried Mr. Barker. 

*I was going to ask for three-pen- 
north of Jamaikerot.’ 

* Of wHat?’ said Ned. 

‘ Jamaiky rum and ot water, you 
mean, don’t you ?’ said the waiter. 

* Esackly so, young man,’ rejoined 
Mr. Punch’s representative. 

‘Then why don't you say what you 
mean and make yourself intelligible to 
the gen'leman?’ asked the waiter, who 
looked on our guest with a mingled ex- 
pression of surprise and contempt. 

The delectable compound known as 
‘dog’s nose’ having been brought, 
together with a steaming glass of 
‘ Jamaikerot,’ Mr. Barker proceeded to 
fill the bow] of a pi which he selected 
from a heap upon = table, and begged 
the Punch-and-Judy man to take a 
chair. 

That functionary complied with Ned's 
request in the very cautious and diffident 
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manner peculiar to his kind, viz., by 
occupying the very smallest superficial 
area of the seat in question, brushing 
his napless hat with a threadbare sleeve, 
and r hanging the former article of 
apparel on each knee by turn, and 
finding it had an unmistakable ten- 
dency to slip from that situation, finally 
decided in placing it under his chair. 

* You must find it very cold and dis- 
agreeable going through your perform- 
ance this weather,’ said Ned (whose 
object evidently was to elicit from the 
man some abuse of the season). 

* Well it do numb one up about the 
fingers, gen’lemen, a good deal, pet- 
tically at the commencemink of the 
drayma, and before what you may term 
the action of the piece,’ said the man; 
* but I generally warms up in the set-to 
with Judy, and by the time the ghost 
business comes on, I’m all of a glow. 
As for the mill with Old Nick at the 
end, I’ve known it set me in a prespi- 
ration, even in December.’ 

* Really!’ said Ned. 

* It’s a fack, I assure you, sir,’ said the 
showman, stirring his grog very slowly. 
* Put it to yourself, sir’ if you was laying 
about you with a thick stick, and the 
old gen’leman a dodging you round 
about promiscuous, ducking at every 
blow you gev, and making you waste 
your breath on hairy nothings as the 
poet says; why, it’s hot work, sir—let 
alone the dyelog, which takes it out 
of you as much as anythink,’ 

‘The what ?’ said Mr. Barker. 

*The dyelog, sir, between Punch and 
the other carackters. Sometimes two 
on ’em at a time—which all,’ continued 
the showman, taking a puil at his tum- 
bler, ‘dewolves upon me, and though 
seemingly easy as seen from the outside, 
is very trying to the lungs.’ 

‘Don't you put a bird-whistle or 
something in your mouth for Punch’'s 
squeak ?’ I asked. 

*Gen’lemen,’ said the showman, set- 
ting down his tumbler, ‘I don’t wish to 
use no strong language on that pint, 
but I’d scorn the action, and how ever 
sich a notion got about among the pub- 
lic has always bin a mist’ry to me. 
Why, if there wor sich a machine 
where would be the use of it? I put 
it to you, gen’lemen—say you've got 
a beadle’s woice, which is gruff and 
surly-like; you've got a doctor's 
woice, which is both ’aughty and 
sewere; you've got a Judy's woice, 
which’ is more tenderer and defe- 
rential; you've got a ghoste's woice, 
which ain't like no woice at all, but 
a sort of awful haw-hawing, as makes 
the little boys’ blood (as I have heard 





my pal with the drum and pipe say— 
—for, in course, I never see’ ‘em 
myself), cream in their veins outside. 
Last of all, you’ve got the Old Nick's 
woice, which is f chuckling, half 
gloomy and s’pulchral ; in short, gen'le- 
men, if I may make bold to say so, 
a reg’ lar devil of a voice.’ 

ad ou forget the hangman,’ suggested 


‘The hangman’s woice,’ said Mr, 
Punch's representative, ‘ goes with the 
beadle’s. There ain’t no distinction 
between them. If there could have 
bin, I would have made it, but it’s no 
use, genlemen. The human lungs 
has a limit, and after six changes (in- 
cluding Punch hisself), it can’t be 
managed. I have known members of 
the purfession try it on; but, in my 
opinion, it has been no go. Well, gen'le- 
men, youv’e got these here five woices 
to deal with, and do you mean for to 
tell me that any mortial man who can 
come those woices couldn't come the 
squeak? Or if he couldn't come it 
natural, that it is likely he could keep 
popping that there flat whistle, or what- 
ever you may call it, in and out of his 
blessed mouth at every change of 
woice. Gen'lemen, take my word for 
it, there’s no such thing as the flat 
whistle at all in the case, and who- 
ever first got up the report, uttered a 
gross calomel.’ 

Finding that we were not prepared 
to dispute the point, and that he had 
nothing more at that moment to say, our 

uest here applied himself to the tum- 
ler with renewed satisfaction. 

‘I suppose you like your summer 
rounds best?’ said Mr. Barker, with the 
same purpose as before. 

* Well, no, sir, I don't,’ said the man; 
‘ leastways not in London. It’s all very 
pretty in the country—at races and 
such-like; and many’s the half suv- 
reign I've had guy me at Epsom 
Downs, with a bottle o’ champagne, 
maybe, into the bargain; but arter all 
"t ain’t half the pleasure—no—nor yet 
the profit either that there is in a good 
Christmas season in town: for you see, 
sir, what you gets quick, you spends 
quick, and that’s where it is. I once 
made four pun twelve. I did, as true 
as I sit ‘ere, one Derby Day ; but, Lord, 
you should have seen how quick that 
money went : me and my pal was jolly, 
as may term it, for three ‘ole days, 
and reg’lar cleaned out we was afore 
the end of the week; let alone the 
wexation of playing afore a lot o’ 
swells as bab endentend nothing 
about the drayma, nor take no interest in 
it, except laughing at Old Nick (which 
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being the werry moral of the piece, they 
didn't ought to), or mtaybe shying a 
Aunt Sally stick at Toby (there was a 
cove as called hisself a gen’leman, once 
tried to come that game at Brighton 
races, and if so be I'd caught him, he 
should have had one for his nob, he 
should, the willain!) No’, what I says 
to my pal arter that, I says, Panch is 
not calculated for the likes of these. 
Give me, says I, a quiet street in 
Bloomsbury, with a window full of little 
youngsters, home for the Christmas 
holidays, looking for all the world like 
a lot of rosy ’appy cherubims, I says, 
with their wings took off and their hair 
curled. Myeyes! how they will laugh, 
them little ’uns! And what's more, 
they laugh with you, gen’lemen, and 
not at you, bless their little ‘arts, and 
that’s where it is.’ 

‘And so you really like Christmas 
best?’ said Mr. Barker, in a disappointed 
tone of voice. 

* Well, sir, said the showman, raising 
the tumbler to his lips again, ‘if I was 
put upon my affidavy to-morrow, I 
could say no other. Christmas, you 
see, is the nat'ral, proper time for fun, 
and being sich, ev’ryone is prepared to 
enjoy hisself. It may be fancy, but I 
think there’s something in the weather 
as keeps one up to the mark. I handles 
the dolls with more sperrit. My pal, 
outside (a reg’lar born genius for 
music, gen’leman, that man has, and 
no mistake—took to it at nine year 
old with the Jew’s-’arp, worked his way 
up to the penny-whistle; follard the 
purfession of bones for two years with 
a nigger band, and can come the banjo 
equal to any of ‘em), my pal, you see, 
from the werry sense of his situation— 
mittens and a comforter not being ade- 
quate agin a downright frost—my pal 
he is forced to keep hisself warm with 
exercise ; consequently, the drum-sticks 
is always going, and his head con- 
tinually kips wagging over them 
pipes. As for Toby, he’s twice the 
dog this weather to what he is in sum- 
mer time. No need to pinch his tail at 
Christmas to make him bark. He lays 
hold of Punch’s nose as nat’ral as nat’ral, 
and seems to take a pride init. Whereas, 
in summer time, whether through sleepi- 
ness or fear of hydrophoby, or the flies a 
worriting him, he’s not up to the mark, 
as you may term it ; and so I say Christ- 
mas for my money, gen’lemen, and ’eres 
my service to you, for I hear the drum a- 
going outside, and my pal is awaiting 

me Stop, Ned, pulling out another 

2 , 8a) pulling o 
half-crown. ” If your pal is as fond of 
rum and water as you appear to be, 
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I dare say he won't mind a glass him- 
self. You may keep the change.’ 

‘Sir, said Mr. Punch’s minister, 
‘you're a gen’leman, and I wish you a 
merry Christmas.’ 

Ned made a rather incoherent reply 
to this salutation, and having taken a 
final pull at the ‘dog's nose,’ walked 
with me to the bar, where we paid our 
modest reckoning, and thence stepped 
out into the street. 

By the time we reached Regent 
Circus it was twilight, and the vast 
thoroughfare which runs from east to 
west of modern London was alive with 
countless carriages and busy walkers, 
hurrying to and fro. One by one the 
street lamps popped up into light, and 
gas began to flare from every shop, 
revealing divers treasures. Here, 
silks and rich brocaded stuffs, 
coloured ribbons, and embroidered 
shawls, dazzled fair eyes with wondrous 
splendour. There, muffs, seal-skin 
jackets, velvet cloaks of triple pile, and 
all the luxuries of winter-wear, attrac’ 
crowds of gazers. Anon the light fell 
upon plate-glass panes full of brilliant 
jewellery—watches, rings, scarf-pins, 
bracelets, necklaces, brooches, pendants 
and tiaras, which sparkled with a hun- 
dred gems and seemed to beg for pur- 
ohase. Upholsterers put forth their 
most gorgeous tapisseric and hangings, 
Turkey carpets, glowing with the rich 
but chastely associated colour of the 
East, and showy goods with floral 
patterns from French and English 
looms. Embroidered curtains heavy 
with golden thread—the imitation of 
an ancient art, such as our grandsires 
never thought to see revived; while 
carved cabinets, or-molu, and inlaid 
work vieing with the most costly pro- 
ductions of the Renaissance, old Chinese 
porcelain and enamelled vases from 
India, Italian majolica, and ‘lustre’ 
plates, ancient armour and bric-a-brac 
crowded the doors and filled up the win- 
dows of many a curiosity shop. 

As for the toy and stationery ware- 
houses, they are piled high with all 
that extraordinary assemblage of articles 
which no one can be said exactly to 
want, and yet which everybody buys 
for ondialy else at Christmas, in- 
cluding elegant dressing-cases, toilet 
services— ladies companions’—bi-valve 
mother-of-pearl pincushions, gilt camel- 
and-palm-tree candlesticks, silver cupid- 
and-wheelbarrow _saltcellars, pier- 
maché inkstands—medisvally hinged 
book-slides — inconvenient but highly- 
elaborated nutcrackers—to say nothing 
of those savoury-smelling and gentle- 
manlike travelling-bags, constructed of 
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Russian leather, and containing, inter 

alia, 

A portable bin for bottles of every sort 
of scent, from lavender-water up to 
attar of roses and down again to 


patchouli. 

A rack, to hold six tooth-brushes, four 
pomatum-pots, and 

A looking-glass (that most indispen- 
sable article to the tourist so seldom 
supplied at any of our hotels or 
ling houses) 

A corkscrew. 

A bootjack (to fold in fan), sat 

A pair of boothooks, for ‘ Wellingtons,’ 
now so commonly worn). 

An instrument for extracting stones 
from a horse’s shoe (also very useful 
on a railway journey, as the train 
might break down, in which case you 
would be obliged to engage one of 
the flys which always ply for hire 
between the stations in case of ac- 
cident), 

A drinking cup (plated, with répouss¢ 
decoration). 

A silver key for opening the doors of 
railway carriages when the guard is 
out of the way. 

A portable pb (in miniature, by 
which a quarter of a pint of coffee 
may be made nearly as quickly asa 
waiter could bring it you when or- 
dered, and at not much more than 
the same cost). 

A blotting-book (8 inches by 5}, fitted 
with an ink-bottle at one corner, 
capable of holding sufficient ink for 
at least three letters). 

A r cutter, a penknife (thirteen 
b ), a set of razors, a button hook, 
and a ruler, all of the best quality 
and included in the price, only fifty 
guineas, A decided bargain. 


Perhaps altogether, next to the 
butchers and poulterers’ (which assume 
exclusive and important relations to 
Christmas), the grocer’s establishment 
contains more circumstantial evidence 
of the season than is to be found in any 
other. To begin with, the primary and 
original elements of THE PUDDING are 
found there in great abundance, ar- 
ranged with all the accuracy of a geo- 
logical system. There are Plutonic 
rocks of loaf sugar and conglomerates 
of ‘ best moist,’ stratified masses of Ma- 
laga raisins and erratic blocks of candied- 
peel embedded in a diluvium of Zante 
currants between mountain ranges of 
Pekoe and Souchong in huge canisters, 
adorned with interesting representations 
of Chinese gentlemen engaged in the 
cultivation and manufacture of tea; 
tempting little round flat boxes of pre- 


served fruit, on the covers of which 
French nymphs and swains languish 
with mutual rapture in rococo costume 
and infinitesimal boots. Above all, there 
is the artificial holly, with a due pro- 
rtion of red berries, looking quite as 
Bright, and far more enduring, than 
the natural plant (shall we ever have 
sham mistletoe I wonder, and will 
young ladies still hold it good for the 
traditional privilege ?), hanging in gay 
festoons athwart the window or twisted 
round the iron columns inside. 
As for the confectioners, they have, 
I admit, deteriorated wofully from what 
they were in days of yore. Where are 
the Christmas cakes—those huge, eylin- 
drical, delicious, and eminently un- 
wholesome structures overlaid with a 
i surface of a white 
sugar on a substratum of almon te ? 
Where are the ‘ characters '"—the om 
and queens so beautifully modelled in 
chalk, and looking like knaves of spades 
in bas-relief ?—Where is the appropriate 
motto, folded in three, which was inva- 
riably found in the middle of their cre- 
taceous majesties when they were broken 
in two, transversely? Where is the 
British sailor grasping that very blue 
Union Jack Shieh was sucked with 
avidity by young gentlemen in pina- 
fores? the sugar columbine with soluble 
legs; the yellow lion; the pink cot- 
tage; the cupid who quivered on a 
spiral wire inserted in the pit of his 
waistcoat? Alas! these emblems of 
yuletide are fast disappearing—I may 
almost say—have disappeared from 
among us. When you and [ were ten 
years old, dear Philoglucas, what more 
gorgeous and soul-inspiring spectacle 
was there than a pastrycook’s shop on 
Twelfth night ? One might buy a Christ- 
mas cake from sixpence up to as many 
guineas! the former sort were inferior, 
it is true, and humbly decorated with 
variegated comfits on a white ground ; 
but what transcendent splendour—what 
ambrosial feasts and well-deserved 
dyspepsia awaited the lucky winner of 
the great raffle in fifty shares at two 
and six! 
* Ichabod!’ cries Mr. Barker, with 
loomy satire, ‘ Ichabod! the glory has 
parted from the land !’ 
’ * Say rather it has changed its form,’ 
T answer on my side, ‘If our youngsters 
have not Christmas cakes, have 
Christmas trees, and after all it is 
better that chubby, rosy little faces 
should be lighted up with coloured 
tapers, glistening from the = than 
grow pale and sickly with unwholesome 
food, Ecce signum! Here we are at the 
German Fair, There was no such in- 
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stitution as this, Ned, when you and I 
wore round jackets. Let us turn in 
and see the fun.’ 

And here, I protest, Mr. Barker, who 
had not up to this time even so much 
as heard of the establishment, thrust 
his arm through mine, and in we walked 
together amidst a crowd of mirthful 
little ladies and gentlemen home for the 
iolidays with happy smiles, and purses 
full of pocket-money, rushing through 
the portal, eager for purchase or coming 
out laden with toys, marshalled by be- 
nevolent matrons, neat-looking nurse- 
maids, or good-natured, middle-aged 
spinster aunts, of whom there could be 
but little doubt that to ask was to have, 
and that from a rocking-horse down to 
a penny jack-in-the-box there was 
nothing of all the treasures within that 
their goodwill might not have ts 
cured with as much ease as Aladdin's 
lamp or the wishing-cap of Signor For- 
tunatus. 

1 never could understand by what 
special affinity of purpose birds and 
birdeages are associated with toy- 
bazaars; but it is an incontrovertible 
fact that they are always found together. 
The Pantheon and.Soho Bazaar have 
had their aviaries from time imme- 
morial ; and youthful frequenters of these 
haunts of pleasure, after threading end- 
less labyrinths of counter, passing down 
long lanes of dressing cases, work-boxes, 
reticules, and toilet-services; exploring 
groves of cedar ware and crockery, 
besides running the gauntlet of all 
those female blandishments from ladies 
in black bombazine, which captivate 
the hearts of little boys from ten to 
twelve—these youths, I say, have long 
been accustomed to find a solace after 
their wanderings in regaling the fea- 
thered songsters of an inner chamber 
with stale buns, amid the pleasant sound 

running water as it trickles from some 
patent filtering apparatus ; and the Ger- 
man Fair is no exception to the general 
rule. In fact all the birds seemed to 
be enjoying themselves, and prepared, 
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after a legitimate and birdy fashion, 
to make a merry Christmas of it, except 
some grey, Quakerish-looking doves, who 
were perched apart from the rest, and 
coo-cooing in a very melancholy way, 
with a sound uncomfortably like that 
which reaches you through the double 
doors of a dentist's operating-room, 
while you areawaiting your own fate and 
turning over a well-thumbed volume 
of Punch in the adjoining apartment. 

I was just going to draw a splendid 
moral from the contemplation of these 
gloomy misanthropes for the express 
benefit of Mr. Barker, when a merry 
peal of laughter rang out close behind 
us; and turning round, I saw that gen- 
tleman struggling in vain to extricate 
himself from the embraces of three or 
four of the prettiest little rogues that 
ever came out of a nursery. They 
were Jemmy, and Freddy, and Mopsey, 
and Fluffey, if you please (the last-men- 
tioned names are, F admit, not exactly 
what their godfathers and godmothers 
gave them, and I hereby crave the 
young ladies’ pardon for adopting this 
familiar appellation, but if their stupid 
old uncle would use no other when he 
introduced them, is it my fault?). Here 
I say were Mr. Ned's nephews and 
nieces chattering away all together in'a 
pretty quartett, of which the eldest 
performer was certainly not more than 
ten yearsold. And a vast deal of caper- 
ing of tiny knickerbockers, and flut- 
tering of little crinolines, and kissing, 
and handshaking, and coat-tail pulling, 
and boisterous romping went on I can 
assure you. In vain Miss Pinnock, 
the nursery governess, called the young 
ladies to order, and whispered salutary 
counsel into the ears of Masters Fred 
and Jem. They would listen to no- 
thing—they were in downright mutiny 
—wasn't it Chrismas-time, and hadn't 
they a fortnight’s respite from morning- 
lessons? Hurray—no dictation, nor 
double rule of three, nor horrid copies 
to write like— 
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No exercises—no spelling words of five 
syllables—no dreadful scales to practice 
on the piano—no Use of the Globes, 
(of course not, whoever thought there 
was?) in short, nothing disagreeable at 
all; but, on the contrary, everythin 
very jolly; for had they not come 
the way up from Anerley on purpose to 
go to the German Fair, and there, of 
all people in the world, whom should 
they stumble on but uncle Ned, and 
mamma had written to him a week ago 
to ask him to dine on Christmas Day, 
and he really had never received the 
letter—fancy now! but he would come, 
like a good old uncle? of course he 
would. Well, that was jolly, and he 
must be sure to bring down his con- 
juring box, for there would be a lot of 
people in the evening, and they were 


present infantile education—on the 
merits of ‘ Mangnall’s Questions’ as a 
scientific work, on Christmas festivity 
and the propriety of mistletoe, snap- 
dragons, and what not. 

How many dolls, Jacks-in-the-boxes, 
flexible babies, woolly quadrupeds, mu- 
sical waggoners, improved Noah's arks, 
&c. &., Ned bought on this occasion I 
am not prepared to say; but when at 
the end of their visit a cab was sum- 
moned to carry. his youthful relations 
away, it took them a considerable time, 
and no small measure of patience, to 


going to have such fun. (It appears 
that Mr. Barker had established a won- 
derful reputation as prestidigitateur in 
that quarter, and had a of burn- 
ing ladies’ pocket-handkerchiefs and 
smashing old gentlemen’s watches in a 
most remorseless way before he repro- 
duced those articles by the power of his 
magic art.) And now come along this 
way into the he seen the 
walking doll, or the flying snake? 
That was the best counter, over there. 
Come along and leok at the toys. 
At this juncture they took Mr. Barker 
into strict custody, and marched him 
about all over the place, hanging on by 
his hands or coat-tails as the case might 
be, while Miss Pinnock and I brought 
up the rear, moralising on the manners 
and customs of children—on past and 


stow his various purchases insite ; and 
the last thing I saw, as the vehicle 
drove off, was a splendid rocking-horse 
of undeniable breed and grooming, with 
its legs packed in straw, swaying to and 
fro on the roof, while its future little 
riders were kissing their hands and 
hurraying Mr. Barker from the window. 
» - ~ 


* Ned,’ said I, that evening, as we sat 
over our pipes, ‘it's my belief that 
ou're no better than an arrant humbug. 
t is the use of your pretending 
such a contempt for Christmas jollity 
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while you do your very best to encourage 
it? The money you squandered at that 
bazaar to-day, sir, was shameful ex- 
travagance—that is to say, for a man 
with your notions.’ 
*I wish every note I've changed had 
been spent on as good a purpose,’ re- 
lied Mr. Barker, lazily. ‘ Did I say 
F couldn't enjoy Christmas? Upon my 
word, Jack, I must make one exception. 
You know my line, old fellow. I’m 
not what you call a marrying man. 
I’m a selfish, blasé, old bachelor, and 
shan’t have any brats of my own. But 
by Jove, sir, when you do come across 
them, about that age too, is there better 
company on the whole face of this 
dreary world? Don’t they talk, and 
laugh, and look at you in a brighter 
way then than ever afterwards? I listen 
to ‘em as they prattle on, and think I 
never heard more sacred or more de- 
lightful music. Enjoy Christmas? of 
course they enjoy it. Haven't they 


everything to make it enjoyable? It 
isn’t the 7 alone, nor the snap- 
dragons, nor 


© mince-pies; no, nor 
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the morning church neither, but the 
rsd of consciences they carry there. 

your life and mine, old boy, 
poy. e last ten years with theirs, and 
ask pectin what right we have to com- 
plain if our hearts are not as light as 
they should be at this time? 

* Quare tristis es, anima mea? et quare 
me conturbas?’? Don’t you know the 
old saw, that we shall find nothing in 
heaven but what we take there? I 
think somehow that it’s the same with 
Christmas ; and when we grumble that 
the season is a dull one, and not what 
it used to be, as I did this morning— 
why the fact is, we've nothing but our- 
selves to The turkey is as 
plump, the pudding as large, the holly 
is as green, the berries are as red, the 
fire burns as brightly as it did twen 

years ago. It is we that have tones | 
aa lost our appetites and innocence, 
but if there is any mortal means of 
insuring good temper and digestion at 
such a time, I believe it may be found 
in the company of children. 
Jack Ease. 
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HIS won't do,’ said Mr. Wilmington 
Moggs, as he balanced himself on his 
toes and heels alternately, looking up 
and down the dismal High Street of 
Dullborough ; ‘ this,’ he repeated in a 
more marked and staccato style, ‘ will 
not Do.’ 

It was two or three weeks before 
Christmas, and the market town of 
Dullborough had proved its claim to 
its title i very general depression 
in everything. Business was dull, 

leasure was dull, A general gloom 

d settled upon the place, and the 
quaint little country town was de- 
cidedly in the dumps. Of course, 
amusements had suffered from the 
prevailing despondency. When we 
say amusements, we allude to the 
theatre, where empty pits and yawning 
boxes stared the performers in the 
: face every evening, and insolvency 

4} £ ‘> stared the manager out of counte- 
nance at all times. Mr. Wil- 
mington Moggs was not a man to sink under trifles; but as he stood upon the 
steps of his Thespian temple, and looked up and down the High Street of the town 
which refused to listen to the voice of the dramatic charmer, his heart failed him, 
and something very like a tear trickled in the managerial eye, and, running down 
the managerial nose, fell upon the ill-conditioned pavement, mingling with the 
half-melted snow and half-frozen mud which were having it their own way in Dull- 
borough about that time. It would be interesting, though perhaps somewhat 
melancholy, to trace the history of the theatre in one of the third-rate provincial 
towns. What a record it would present of overweening vanity, general incompe- 
tency, stupidity, and obstinacy. Whena wanderer finds himself in one of these 
places, and, being bored with his own company, hails a playbill with delight, 
and rushes to the theatre in a state of pleased expectancy, nine times ont of ten 
how wofully is he disappointed, and how depressing are the two long hours he 
spends in the temple of the drama. The dingy and faded decorations, the meagre 
band—small, but not united—the imperfect toilet and memories of many of 
the actors, the dismal scenery and make-shift appointments, and lastly, the empty 
condition of the ‘ auditorium,’ all combine to reduce him to a low and dispirited 
condition which becomes gradually unbearable as the performance proceeds, and 
reaches a climax of speechless misery when, after a feeble tinkling of a smal! bell, 
a comic singer, in a state of chronic wretchedness, rushes spasmodically upon the 
stage and scampers through his task with the wildest desperation. At the 
conclusion of the season the manager votes the inhabitants boors, but the 
inhabitants have their own opinion, and declare that the manager has not given 
them a worthy entertainment; and a new class of theatrical caterer, which is 
springing up and succeeding, has evidently thouzht with the inhabitants. 

Once on a time the Dullborough theatre did well ; but the manager did well 
too, for he was a man of taste and appreciation; and there are still people in the 
town who remember when a certain little genius, with a harsh voice and a piercing 
eye, strutted and fretted his two hours upon its tiny stage to the tune of a hundred 

nds a night. Bright recollections are cherished too by many of a merry-faced, 

hing lady, whose voice rang through the theatre, and whose cheery laugh, 
as she rallied ‘ Sir Peter,’ had shot through the silk waistcoats of the local bucks 
and driven the Dullborough bachelors to despair. But evil days had fallen on 
the . The manager was too conservative to march with the times; he 
forgot that fresh audiences with fresh tastes must be consulted, and he gave 
them the comédies and tragedies they know by heart, ad nauseam; and the 
public pined for novelty. Then he lost some of his best people, who got engage- 
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ments in London ; then he let the the- 
atre to an unscrupulous adventurer; 
finally, he went to America, leaving 
the ‘ circuit’ to be taken by anybody 
with sufficient perseverance, not to say 
hardihood, to tackle a depreciated pro- 


perty. Newspapers and playhouses 
seldom go a begging. Prove incon- 
testibly that neither will pay its ex- 
penses, still some rash speculator will 
try his hand with it; and so it was with 
the Dullborough theatre. First of all 
there came a jaunty gentleman who had 
plenty of money, and who had great 
notions of producing everything in 
London atyle, and who put everything 
on his stage that had made a metropo- 
litan success, utterly regardless of the 
causes which led to that success in 
town. Thusa flimsy French trifle, which 
had been made the vehicle in London 
for the exhibition of Miss Pamela Fitz- 
jones’s golden hair and undeniable legs, 
and which had succeeded simply from 
the popular appreciation of these special 
attractions, failed dismally in the country 
theatre, from the fact of the heroine 
being intrusted to the lady who was 
engaged for that ‘ line of business,’ and 
who, though admirable as a chamber- 
maid or a country wench, had hair 
which was not golden by any means, 
and lower extremities of great pedes- 
trian power, but which were scarcely 
suited to the sylph-like nature of the 
character represented. Consequently 
the country critics hissed vociferously 
and with good cause, and the manager 
tore his hair and shortly afterwards took 
to stimulants in his bitter disappoint- 
ment. Then followed panoramas,wizards, 
scientific and unscientific lecturers, 
minstrels of all nations, and swindlers 
of every clime. A thundering denun- 
ciation of the governing classes would 
be followed by a comic monologue of a 
melancholy dumesies given by a mild 
young man in a seedy evening suit, who 
passed much of his time under a table, 
from which he would emerge with ano- 
ther name and another wig, but with 
a voice which no amount of poly- 
phonic pamping could, even for a mo- 
ment, disguise. Sometimes a celebrity 
would attract an audience within the 
dilapidated walls of the poor old play- 
house; but there was a blatant music 
hall of large proportions which was 
more extensively patronised; and as 
that establishment gave a semi-dra- 
matic entertainment, with accompany- 
ing attractions previously confined to 
public-house parlours, there really 
seemed little hope for the Dullborough 
theatre, and people ceased to consider 
it respectable. he final blow, perhaps, 
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was given it by Mr. Reginald Rokeby, 
who, having failed signally as an actor 
of small parts, naturally felt that he 
had flown too low, and that his sphere 
was a starring and a managerial one. 
Being united to a wife, who to aspira- 
tions even loftier than his own added 
an incompetency which was marked 
and general, it was scarcely to be won- 
dered at that a very short series of the 
standard drama, with Mr. and Mrs. 
Reginald Rokeby in the principal cha- 
racters, should have an effect upon the 
property of a more depressing nature 
than all previous managerial efforts put 
together. The next possessor of the 
dramatic throne of Dullborough was a 
pantomimist, who called the dialogue 
of the dramas ‘ cackle,’ despised every 
piece which did not admit of perpetual 
* broadsword combats’ and ‘ character 
dances,’ and insisted upon lighting the 
blue fire in the ‘ screen scene’ of the 
* School for Scandal.’ When, after a long 
interval, the intrepid Moggs rushed at 
the property like the leader of a forlorn 
hope, the inhabitants shook their heads 
and threw up their eyes and scarcely 
paused to skim the yellow bills which 
announced the ‘ Grand Metropolitan 
Company, new dramas, celebrated ar- 
tistes,’ &c.; they had been taken in so 
often, those once confiding playgoers, 
and had learnt to look upon managerial 
prophecies with such distrust. Mr, 
Moggs found this to his cost. His 
=e was not a metropolitan one, it 
need scarcely be said, neither were his 
artistes celebrated. Still he was an 
improvement on many _ ma- 
nagers; but trade was dull, and the 
drama had lost its old supporters; and 
on the Saturday of the third week or 
so before Christmas, Mr. Wilmington 
Moggs, as we commenced by stating, 
balanced himself on his toes and heels 
alternately at his theatre door, and de- 
declared in emphatic accents that ‘* it 
would not po.’ 

Many a man and many a manager 
has said the same in the like situation. 
Many a man and many & manager 
having said it, has given up the strug- 
gle, closed his theatre, and betaken 
himself to another spot. Manager 
Moggs, however, was on his metal. It 
might be urged that in a pecuniary 
sense, manager Moggs had very little 
to be on, possibly; but though out of 
funds, he had an unlimited supply of 
pluck, and he was not going to give in 
without a final battle with fate ; so with 
the avowed determination of buckling 
himself for the fray, he turned upon 
his heel and re-entered the Thespian 
temple over which he presided. 




















The company had assembled for the 
proximate purpose of rehearsing, but 
also with the ulterior view to : 
for it was Saturday, that fatal day for 
paymasters in general, and unlucky 
theatrical speculators in particular. 
Moggs's salary list was not heavy; but 
light as it was it outweighed the re- 
ceipts of the past week, and well the 
company knew it, A shopman who 
does not pay his assistants has a bad 
time of it. A householder who cannot 
discharge his servants’ claims trembles 
as Jane admits him or Susan places 
his dinner before him with a flop. The 
manager of a theatre meets with Kindlier 
treatment, for actors are nearly always 
soft-hearted, their generous natures are 
keenly alive to sympathy, selfish in 
trifles, when it comes to the push 
they seldom fail to come out bravely. 
Moggs’s company was no exception to 
the rule. Every man and woman pre- 
sent trembled as he or she thought of 
‘treasury time ;’ but there they were 
powdering away at ‘ Black-eyed Susan,’ 
and ‘ The Lonely Man of the Ocean,’ 
‘Moggs was determined to give the 
‘gods’ a good saline Saturday night 
of it), as if they were all expecting 
bonuses for good behaviour. The 
Lonely Man (Mr. Ferdinand K. Pil- 


cher) in particular was bawling himself, 


hoarse without the least occasion, con- 
sidering his audience consisted of only 
one—an old female with a dustpan in 
the pit. 

Moggs, with his hand under his coat- 
tails,‘ walked down to the footlights, 
and facing his company, gave a pro- 
longed ‘Hem!’ and then motioning the 
Lonely Man to cease, prepared to ad- 
dress his hearers. 

It was so unusual a circumstance for 
Moggs to interrupt a rehearsal, that his 
stage manager, Dropley, stared in the 
blandest amazement, and stood, with a 
pinch of snuff between his finger and 
thumb, in the attitude of the Scotch 
gentleman at the tobacconist’s door, who 
is always on the point of raising it to 
his nose, but, as the late Mr. Wright 
used to say, ‘ from motives of economy 
never does it.” The Lonely Man, bring- 
ing himself down with a jerk from the 
poetical to the commonplace, observed, 
* Halloa, what now governor?’ The 
* leading lady,’ who had two children 
waiting for her at her lodgings, and a 
husband in a lunatic asylum, turned a 
little pale, and smiled very, very faintly. 
Gummitt, the low comedian, paused in 
his whistling; and the rest of the per- 
formers fixed their wondering eyes 
upon Moggs, whilst their imaginations 
pictured every variety of coming an- 
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nouncement from a bespeak from the 
mayor to a refusal of the manager's 
licence. 

* Ladies and gentleman, beg pardon 
for interrupting, but you're all pretty 
well up in ‘ Biack-eyed Susan, and 
‘The Lonely Man,’ I know, and our 
mutual friend, Dropley, will excuse 
me, of course.’ And the manager took 
off his hat and ran his fingers through 
his thin hair. 

The mutual friend took his pinch of 
snuff and replied— , 

* Certainly, sir; the Lonely Man can 
wait I’m sure.’ 

The Lonely Man not only looked as 
if he could wait, but evidently con- 
sidered it a relief; and the rest of the 
company came round the manager, pre- 
senting somewhat the appearance of a 
grown-up school ranged in class before 
the head master. 

* Ladies and gentlemen,’ said Moggs, 
a little uneasily, and looking over their 
heads very hard at the back wall, on 
which was painted a sky of an Italian 
hue, and which served the purpose of 
unlimited distance for the ‘set’ scenes, 
* Ladies and gentlemen, as you know, I 
am not a particularly faint-hearted sort 
of man. I'm not one to give in, not 
one to care about bad business in slack 
times, or a star walking off with the 
pull of the profits, if so be as there are 
profits.” This, with a knowing wink 
at Ferdinand K. Pilcher, who had been 
much gratified at the lukewarm nature 
of the reception accorded a tragic star 
from town, to whom Ferdinand K. Pil- 
cher had been obliged to play seconds, 

The leading tragedian smiled sar- 
donically, folded his arms, and assumed 
his accustomed frown. 

‘I think you will admit I'm not one 
to give in to trifles, am I?’ 

Thus directly appealed to, the com- 
pany could only murmursympathetically. 

Fortified by the spirit in which the 
commencement of his oration was re- 
ceived, the manager proceeded in a 
louder key and with a more erect bearing. 

* Very well, then; so long as one can 
live—so long as one can pay one’s way 
and all that sort of thing, my motto 
has always been, Nil desperandum ; 
every cloud has a silver lining, its a 
long lane that has no turning, and—a— 
all that sort of thing’ said Moggs, 
hard up for another proverb ; ‘ but there 
are times when the stoutest heart fails a 
man, when—the snow being on the 
ground and combined with mud—when 
a mayor, to whom one generally looks 
for some patronage, objects to the drama, 
which, of course, we all pity his ignor- 
ance ; but that’s neither here nor there— 
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and when there seems no chance for a 
man, last night's receipts being so low 
that I shouldn’t like to mention ‘em in 
the presence of ladies, why, what I say 
is this—What's to be done? Who can 
suggest something to be done? because 
if anybody can suggest anything to be 
done, by George, ladies and gentlemen, 
Pil do it!’ 

The manager brushed up his scanty 
locks and gazed round with an air of 
extreme daring, balancing himself, as 
was his custom, upon his toes and his 
heels alternately. 

Every member of the company had 
been thinking over what was to be done 
for many days. Those who were most 
alarmed at the coming season, and least 
attached to Moggs, tried their best for 
fresh engagements, and one or two had 
succeeded ; but others had driven it too 
late, theatres having engaged their 
Christmas companies long ago. So the 
best thing to do was to make a virtue 
of necessity and stick to Moggs. 

Melodrama wouldn't do, that was 
quite certain. Moggs had spent a 
small fortune, he declared, in blue fire, 
and had nearly burnt down the building 
in his zealous ‘ blow up,’ at the end of 
‘The Miller.and his Men.’ Tragedy 


and comedy didn’t draw a shilling; and 
as for farces, the bill the property man 


had brought him for broken plates, 
Moggs declared, was enough to drive a 
man wild. Burlesque had been tried; 
but the company having to study two 
other pieces for the same night, and 
only having a couple of hurried re- 
hearsals, did dreadful things with the 
puns and = and mangled the 
metre cruelly. Moggs made the com- 
mon mistake that the playgoers liked 
their entertainment to be served hot 
and hot, and he looked upon four nights 
as really a ‘ sensational’ run for a piece. 
As nobody replied to Moggs’s appeal, 
there seemed nothing for it but to pro- 
ceed with the rehearsal. 

At this moment, however, little 
Lawton, the ‘second old man’ of the 
company, elbowed himself gently to the 
front and said :— 

‘Mr. Moggs, may I hazard a sugges- 
tion ? 

‘I should think you might, and only 
too happy to hear you, Lawton, I'm 
sure,’ replied the manager. 

Little Lawton was a wretched actor, 
but a very shrewd, gentlemanlike old 
fellow, who was respected by all who 
knew him. 

‘As everything has been tried but 
one thing, and as it’s just upon Christ- 
mas, I should suggest that one thing,’ 
said Lawton, smiling. 


* Which is—’ asked the manager. 

‘A pantomime! a grand comic Christ- 
mas tomime!’ And little Lawton 
looked round triumphantly. 

Moggs’s breath was taken away. He 
ran his hand through his hair for the 
third time, and stared around him. 

*By George! Eh? I don’t know 
though. ’Pon my life! Eh, Dropley, 
what say?’ asked Moggs. 

The magnitude of the undertaking 
seemed to appal the company. 

* Could it be possible, Dropley ?’ asked 
the manager. 

‘ As to its being Eye everything 
is possible,’ replied Dropley, with a 
waive of his hand ; ‘ the question is the 
money, you know.’ 

This was an unpleasant subject, and 
Moggs declined to pursue it, waiving it 
aside in the same manner that Dropley 
had disposed of the possibility question. 
The difficulty was in the gigantic 
nature of the undertaking, as requiring 
an amount of courage and combination 
apparently overwhelming. 

‘Where's your harlequin?’ asked 
Moggs, addressing Lawton, as if he was 
the sole arbiter in the business. 

‘Tadcaster can dance,’ replied Law- 


ton. 

* As for that I could get through it, I 
dare say, put in Tadcaster, with a 
scarlet countenance. 

‘Clown?’ said Moggs. 

* Here we are,’ exclaimed Pond, the 
‘second low comedian,’ throwing him- 
self into the stock attitude, and rolling 
his eyes. Pond had ted for the 
opportunity, and would have walked to 
the land’s end to sing ‘Hot Codlings’ 
in character. 

* My daughter will play Columbine,’ 
said Lawton ; ‘and having been taught 
by Madame—’ 

*Yes, yes, we know all that,’ inter- 
rupted Moggs, who was exceedingly 
excited and puzzled as to whether he 
should make up his mind to the tre- 
mendous venture. 

He decided in favour of doing it ; and 
leaving the ‘ Lonely Man of the Ocean’ 
to continue his rehearsal, retired to his 
room to think over the subject for the 
grand comic Christmas novelty that was 
to thrill the public and fill the theatre. 

Little Lawton having pocketed his 
trifling salary—that is, as much as 
Moggs could give him of it, for the ex- 
chequer was very low and the manager 
really unable to do more than he did, 
which was little enough—trudged along 
the back streets of Dullborough until 
he arrived at his mean lodgings over 
the baker’s shop, where he was staying 
with Lis only daughter, Lucy, until 





(See page 90. 
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such time as fortune should offer them 
a better engagement elsewhere. 

Little Lucy Lawton was as pretty a 
girl as you would come across in a 
day’s walk, and probably much prettier, 


for as I take my day’s walk I don’t 
find that pretty girls predominate, and 
I’ve no doubt, reader, you will agree 
with me, that very pretty girls are rare. 
Now Lucy was a very pretty girl, with 
a slight trim figure, with a plump and 
perhaps rather too round face, with 
pearly teeth which you saw whenever 
she smiled, and she smiled a good deal, 
with pleasant, intelligent, brown eyes 
that looked good, and neat fair hair 
braided smoothly and not ‘frizzed’ up 
into a fluffy cloud of artificial curl. 
She looked like a little English lady, 
though she danced between the pieces 
to a parcel of stupid leering louts, a 
sailor or so, and a half-dozen bo , of an 
evening, and enjoyed doing so, too, for 
her delight was dancing, and she had 
all sorts of golden dreams at night, of a 
crowded London theatre, a mass of 
waving hats and handkerchiefs, and a 
shower of beautiful bouquets, as she 
finished her pas. She would dream of 
all this, think of it, ay, and talk of it, 
too, when her father was in low spirits 
and worried with painful recollections. 

Many a night, after the theatre, as 
he sat staring at his little pinched up 
fire, with the tears in his eyes, little 
Lucy would steal softly to his side, and 
taking his hand in hers, as she leant 
her head upon his shoulder, talk in a 
low but cheery voice sent the wonder- 
ful chances many people had, and of her 
certainty that some day she would get 
hers and do great things; and then they 
would live together in a pleasant little 
house of their own, and ‘Father’ 
should never go near a theatre unless he 
liked. Lucy Lawton could not only 
dance, but she had great dramatic 
instinct, a fresh, unstagey voice, and 
manner very charming, but completely 
wasted on the few idlera who were 
used to strolling into the Dullborough 
theatre. 

A wonderful manager was little Lucy, 
though her father was severe upon the 
matter of shopping, and would insist 
upon purchasing everything himself. 
Indeed, he guarded the little girl with 
a tender watchfulness, for he loved her 
with the deepest affection, and prayed 
every night of his life that she might 
pe through the perils that smeuntel 
ier in her profession unscathed—that 
he might live to see her secure in the 
protecting care of a good and honest 
husband, one who would appreciate 
his darling daughter and “Tre her 
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worthily and well. Wherever Lucy 
went she met with compliments and 
w.) admired; but she had left her 
heart in London, and listened without 


a flutter to the soft, foolish hes 
people would make to her ite the 
presence of her father, who hovered 


about her in a fidget, as the parent bird 
does when anybody appears peculiarly 
interested in the little ones. Left her 
heart in London had Lucy, with as 
honest a youth as any within the sound 
of Bow bells, young Charley Fanshawe, 
under clerk to a solicitor, who had 
lodged in the same house with the 
Lawtons, and who had never told his 
love, but had not let concealment do 
the work of the worm in the bud, in- 
asmuch as his big speaking eyes had 
not allowed him to conceal his senti- 
ments, but had conveyed his admira- 
tion a thousand times ina manner there 
was no mistaking. 

But Charley's salary was small and 
his notions of honour were great, so 
he held his tongue on the subject, and 
was Very spooney and r tful, much 
to little Lucy’s chagrin. The lawyer in 
whose office young Fanshawe was a 
subordinate, derived much of his busi- 
ness from theatrical sources; com- 
bined with his legal practice was a 
little bill discounting, and the poten- 
tates of some of the London theatres 
were on intimate terms with him, for 
re and money-lenders are fre- 

ntly very friendly and familiar, as 
is well known. Much as Lawton de- 
sired that his child should wed a re- 
spectable and worthy man, it was a 
question whether he would have been 
overjoyed at a proposal from young 
Charley Fanshawe, whose salary was 
trifling and prospects not very remark- 
oe though he was a favourite with 

his employer, who appreciated his brisk 
manner and attention to his duties. In 
his inmost heart the little old gentle- 
man nourished a dim hope that his 
daughter might make a great match. 
* More unlikely things have 
he would hardly trust himself to whis- 
per softly when alone, ‘much more 
unlikely thin she’s lovely, she’s 
accomplished in her little way; she’s 
the manners of a princess, and she’s a 
lady.’ 

This was always the climax—she 
was a lady, and took after her sainted 
mother in heaven. Old Lawton had 
been in a good position once, many 
years ago, and had given private the- 
atricals in his own house, and been 
coe ms | applauded by his easily- 
pleased audience. Poor fellow! he had 
found out what a stick he was since, 

















though. He had known long years of 
bitter trouble—that poor litile broken- 
down actor the gallery despised, and 
he had borne up better than many 
braver folks, and repired less than many 
a stronger man. His misfortunes might 
have been heavier than other people's, 
but other people didn’t possess a child 
like his. Fortune had dealt him many 
a hard blow, but had left him his 
little Lucy. He would pass his hand 
over her pretty hair, and place his arm 
round her waist, of a night, as they 
sat out the small fire after their scanty 
supper, and look into her eyes through 
a mist of tears that would arise to his 
own despite all efforts to control them, 
and he would try his best to check the 
sob that struggled in his throat; for he 
was overworked, that poorly-paid old 
man, and would break down sadly at 
the close of his toiling, hurrying, wor- 
rying day, sometimes in spite of every- 
thing. The demon Hurry was ever 
at his heels; hurry at his confusing 
rehearsals; hurry whilst trying to 
cram the words into his poor head; 
hurry at his comfortless meals ; hurry 
during his scrambling performance. A 
glimpse of quiet after all was done at 
night, merely a glimpse. Oh! who 
could tell the calm joy he felt when he 


knew that his work for that day was . 


over, and that he might sit until the 
last cinder flickered out, with his 
daughter's little head upon his breast, 
her soft voice prattling of pleasant pros- 
pecta, and her loving arm twined gently 
round his neck. 

Greatly startled were the inhabitants 
of ,Dullborough by the big bills which 
came out in a few days, announcing 
the grand comic Christmas pantomime 
of * Harlequin Blue Beard and the 
Secret Chamber, or the Twentieth Wife 
and the Spangled Demon of the Sta- 
lactite Glen.’ A stalactite glen was a 
startler, puzzling alike the geologist 
and the general public. It was the 
brilliant notion of the scenic artist, 
Mr. Pepper, who was an inventive 
genius and an invaluable person in a 
provincial theatre. Pepper could paint 
quicker than any other man in the 
profession, he declared ; and there was 
a breadth and vigour about his touch 
that were really tremendous. In a 
couple of hours he would transform an 
‘ interior’ into a leafy wood, or vice 
versa. It was true the leaves were not 
picked out with pree-Raphaelite minute- 
ness, and would have given a close 
observer some trouble to determine to 
what particular trees they belonged ; 
but there was no getting over the 
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gnarled trunks, the knotted branches, 
and the powerfully blue sky, visible 
through the interstices. The prospect 
of a pantomime to the ardent Pepper 
was delightful, and he declared that 
the stalactite glen should become the 
talk of Dullborough, and of the sur- 
rounding neighbourhood for miles, sir, 
miles! 

Pond, the second low comedian, was 
transmognified into Signor Trampoletti 
from the principal continental theatres ; 
for, as Moggs very shrewdly observed, 
the people would never believe in Pond 
pure and simple as clown, having been 
accustomed to look upon him as an 
ineffective member of the company, 
which indeed he was, for his ‘ study’ 
was most defective and his talent lay 
in his heels. In like manner the youth 
who aspired to harlequin had a foreign 
name given him; and, perhaps, taken 
on the whole, a programme containing 
a greater quantity of untruth generally, 
had never been issued from a printer's 
establishment. The expense to which 
the impecunious Moggs was described 
therein as having gene to, made him 
blush as he corrected the proof. He 
actually felt guilty as he knew the cc Id 
eye of the grimy-fingered printer’s boy 
was on him. But he persevered, he 
put his shoulder to the wheel, he talked 
largely of the coming wonders of Christ- 
mas, and Dullborough, though incre- 
dulous, was decidedly anxious. 

One person in the troupe there was 
no necessity to disguise with a bor- 
rowed name. Little Lucy Lawton, the 
columbine, could stand and pirouette 
on her own merits, for she was literally 
* up to every caper,’ as the street saying 
has it, being an accomplished little 
dancer, who could not only balance 
herself on her toes till the spectators 
expected to see them snap off short, 
but who had a winning archness, a 
vivacious manner of doing the most 
tfifling action on the stage that at once 


stamped her as an artist. She felt 
everything she did. And Moggs, after 
watching her early rehearsal, declared 


that the representative of ‘ Fatima, 
afterwards Columbine,’ would turn the 
head of every appréntice in Dullbo- 
rough. The author of the libretto of 
the Christmas novelty had not confined 
himself to strict poetic rules in the 
composition of the ‘comic opening.’ 
Moggs had fished it out of a boxful of 
pieces, and Pepper, who was fond of 
scribbling, undertook to ‘ write it up,’ 
which he did in a bold and eccentric 
fashion, introducing the names of the 
principal. shopmen very freely, and 
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throwing in perpetual ‘local hits,’ with- 
out any very t consideration for 
the context. Thus Abomelique, shortly 
after entering, observed— 
* That’s where my Fatima resides I know, 
For first-rate hats to Mr. Tompkins go.’ 


And then again, when Selim insults 
him, the gallant young Spahi, in a cou- 
rageous but somewhat irrelevant man- 
ner, remarked— 


* How dare you talk to me when you're aware 
= That noble-hearted Thomas Jones is mayor.” 


And so on, the whole composition ex- 
hibiting, the manager declared, a talent 
which, if he had a London theatre, 
should be fostered at all hazards, At 
first the subject of the pantomime was 
made a mystery of. Gradually, how- 
ever, cerulean hints were dropt, and 
the word ‘ Blue’ was posted about the 
town in conspicuous points, giving rise 
to much conjecture and—Dullborough 
being a rather radical place—consider- 
able political unpleasantness. However, 
the addition of the word ‘ Beard,’ a few 
days after, set matters right, and the 
public smiled, actually smiled, which 
was not an ordinary circumstance in 
that prim provincial spot, I can tell you. 

But whilst all these brilliant pre- 
parations were going on, whilst that 
stanch dramatic athlete, Moggs, was 
priming himself for the final * round’ 
which was to settle his opponent iil- 
luck and leave Moggs with his laurels 
and the pecuniary stakes—whilst this 
struggling and contriving and manage- 
ing to make a show on Boxiag-night 
was taking place, how was it with 
the human bees in that dingy little hive 
in Dullborough High Street? Badly 
enough, be sure. There were heavy 
hearts in the bosoms of those bounding 

tomimists; and the clown’s hoarse 
ugh had something of a saddened 
tone in it as he tumbled on to the narrow 
stage, and went through the ‘ rally,’ 
and slapped away at the pantaloon as a 
matter of course. To tell the truth, 
Mr, hanna 4 = Moggs’s talented double 
company of dramatic and pantomimic 
artistes (we quote the bill) was in a 
state not many degrees removed from 
starvation. Moggs had not only stopped 
full salaries, but during the week pre- 
vious to Christmas, paid none whatever, 
his theatre being closed. 

So the company had double re- 
hearsals and augmented appetites ; and 
Moggs, poor fellow, was run aground 
firm and fast upon the Hard-up rocks, 
and could not choose but wait until 
such time as the good ship Pantomime 


should come and relieve lim in his sore 
distress. 


Little Lucy was a wonderful manager, 
but she could not make soup out of no- 
thing at all; and there was a plentiful 
supply of that unsatisfactory article in 
ery old Lawton’s larder. He was a 

borrower, and, had he not been, 
there was nobody to borrow from in 
Dullborough. His landlord was as poor 
almost as himself, and was selfish and 
unfeeling into the bargain. So the 
weary days went on, and it came to be 
the morning before Christmas day, and 
the great, fat, luscious joints of beef made 
little Lucy’s mouth water as she trudged 
home from rehearsal. Lawton had ex- 
perienced many and many a miserable 
Christmas day, but the morrow bid fair 
to beat them all. He had parted al- 
ready with every available article ; his 
daughter had no trinkets, and I should 
be sorry to say how shabby her few 
clothes were. It was a sadly trying 
time forall those brave men and women 
who formed Moggs's company, and they 
bore up wonderfully, considering; but 
none of them were so painfully placed 
as the poor little Columbine and her 
helpless father, for they were without a 
soul to assist them, and saw no means 
of getting a dinner upon Christmas day. 
Meanwhile the merry boys and girls in 
Dullborough, home for the holidays, 
spelt the yellow bills that talked of the 
coming joys in store for them at the 
theatre, where papa had promised to 
take them, and passed semi-sleepless 
nights in anticipation of the comic 
Christmas pantomime. 


Charley Fanshawe was yawning at 
his desk, with nothing particular to do. 
The articled clerk had gone home into 
the country, and Prodgers was asleep, 
and, as Charley imagined, a little in- 
toxicated ; for he snored, and breathed 
hard, and had altogether a ‘festive’ 
look about him, as if he had been talk- 
ing a good deal about jolly old Christ- 
mas to his numerous acquaintances 
during his messages of the morning. 
But Mr. Mulliner, the wary lawyer, was 
hard at work at his letters in his own 
room. Business first, pleasure after- 
wards, was Mulliner’s motto; and it 
must be confessed he went in very ear- 
nestly for both. 

In bounced Mr. Algernon Bushby, 
with a red face and an excited manner, 
and Mr. Mulliner, coming out to speak 
to Prodgers, met Mr. Bushby in the 
clerk's office, and shook hands with him. 
Mr. Bushby was a London manager, 
and, like most London managers, a 
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couple of days before Boxing-night, 
had a good deal on his mind, But Mr. 
Bushby had more on his mind, appa- 
rently, than is ordinarily the case. 

* What's the matter ?’ asked Mulliner, 
smniling. 

‘Don’t laugh, Mulliner, replied the 
excited Bushby, ‘don't laugh, or I shall 
have a fit, or something. She's done it!’ 

* Who’s she ?—and what's she done ?’ 
asked the imperturbable attorney. 

‘Why, hang it, Jane Estelle, she's 
gone—cut—bolted—run away with a 
Count Something—married !’ 

* Well, what of it?’ 

‘What of it!—ha, ha! Why, she’s 
my columbine, signed and sealed. 
There's not one to be got for love or mo- 
ney, that I can put before my audience. 
I'm in a dreadful fix, grin as you may, 
Mulliner.’ And the manager sank upon 
a seat and wiped his brow. 

‘Surely one of the ballet could——’ 

‘One of the ballet !—and there's Ber- 
tram arranged the whole business, and 
says if one of them’s taken out it will 
upset everything he’s done. Besides, 
there's not one good-looking one amongst 
“em ; and Estelle was lovely; and a pretty 
columbine is half the battle.’ 

‘he manager had himself been a 
dancer and pantomimist in his day, and 
magnified the matter perhaps. 

‘If it had been the Giant, we could 
have got another fellow to speak the 
lines. It’s all shouting: nobody hears 
it in the masks. If it had been the 
Dame Diddlecumdaisy, or the Good 
Fairy, or the Jack, it might have been 
got over; but—there, I'll give up the 
whole business. It’s enough to make a 
man go mad. I've been to the agent 
in Bow Street; but every soul on his 
books is engaged. Christmas is a sort 
of theatrical cormorant, and swallows 
‘em all.’ 

Charley Fanshawe’s heart beat double 
quick time, and slipping off his stool, 
he stood before the manager with a 
crimson countenance, and bowing, spoke 
thus :— 

*I know a young lady, sir, who would 
be the very thing. She is a first-rate 
dancer, very young, very pretty, and 
very ——’ 

‘Cheap? put in Bushby, all the ma- 
nager asserting itself, now that there 
seemed a way out of the difficulty. 

‘Whatever salary you might pay her 
she would be cheap ; for she’s one in a 
million.’ 

*Upon my word, Fanshawe, you are 
wonderfully enthusiastic,’ said Mulliner, 
not displeased by any means with the 
youth's earnest, but perfectly respectful 
manner, 


* Yes, sir,’ replied the clerk, ‘I am; 
for I know her to be as good a girl as 
ever breathed; and I'd wager my life 
that she’d be a tremendous hit.’ 

* And where is this young lady who's 
to astonish the town ?’ asked Bushby. 

‘She shall be at the theatre in time 
to rehearse, and she'll do more in one 
rehearsal than any other girl in twenty. 
She is a finished dancer, and has brains 
as well as ankles; and, take my word 
for it, sir, she’s beautiful.’ 

There was no getting over it. Bushby 
told the clerk to send for her by all 
means ; and in ten minutes the message 
was flashed away to Dullborough. 

Lawton was hungry and sad enough 
when the telegram arrived ; but he was 
the soul of honour, that shabby little 
country actor, and he put aside the 
paper, for he would not leave his 
struggling manager at such a moment. 
But the manager happened to drop in 
very shortly afterwards. He had opened 
his box-office, and the money had poured 
in for places, and the worthy Moggs was 
making a round of his company, and 
dividing the spoil like a generous- 
hearted fellow as he was. Would he 
hear of Lucy refusing such an opening ? 
Certainly not. Miss Meredith was dying 
to dance, and she was good enough for 
Dullborough, and Lucy should start for 
London by the next train, if he carried 
her to the station in his arms. 

The Columbine’s Christmas dinner ! 
—such a Christmas dinner at Charley 
Fanshawe’s lodgings as had never been 
discussed upon that first floor within 
the memory of man. Such a piece of 
beef, done to a turn by Charley’s land- 
lady—such a steaming pudding (pro- 
nounced perfect by Lawton, whose taste 
in culinary matters had once been pro- 
verbial)—such a bowl of punch, brewed 
by the dear old fellow himself—such 
tears of genuine happiness in the good 
eyes of the little girl! Perhaps, too, 
the toasts of the Queen, the founder of 
the feast, the Dullborough manager, 
and the London potentate were not re- 
ceived with enthusiasm. Perhaps, too, 
that best of harlequins, Hopkins, was 
not also received with enthusiasm when 
he came in like a good fellow, and 
talked over the ‘trips’ and other mys- 
terious matters with the pretty little 
columbine, aud assured her it would 
be ‘all right,’ and took his punch with- 
out a bit of pride, and sang a comic 
song that convulsed the company. Oh 
no! of course not! Perh it wasn't 
‘all right’ either when the crowded 
audience went into raptures with the 
beautiful little bright-haired dancer, and 
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cheered her to the echo, and the papers 
spoke of her as a wonder, and Bushby 
doubled her salary the second week. 
Oh no! certainly not! 

I have only a word or so to add. 
‘Harlequin Bluebeard, was an im- 
mense hit at Dullborough. Signor 
Trampoletti succeeded in delighting his 
audience, displaying a familiarity with 


the English language most remarkable 
and satisfactory; the Stalactite Glen 
roused the people to enthusiasm ; and 
when we last heard of Manager Moggs, 
it was on the occasion of his receiving a 
presentation of plate, in acknowledg- 
ment of his successful endeavours to 
resuscitate that long-neglected property, 
the ‘Theatre Royal. 
Hewnry J. Byron. 
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ERNEST . 


[All eyes are on us!] Gentle consort, say 


What game the leading characters should play ? 


MARGARET 


Since ‘ King’ and ‘ Queen’ have fallen to us by lot, 


We must play lovers [seem what we are—why not 7] 


Bsval, « « 


[Now, hang that fellow’s impudence! He throws 


His eyes upon her till her fair cheek glows 

Red as the deep heart of a sun-touched rose! 

A wretch like that would cheat, coin, slay, or thieve— 
I wish I'd hidden the Twelfth King up my sleeve !} 
Come Chicks! ‘tis time for bed. Pop rubs her eyes. 

* Early to rest’—Come, come !—‘ early to rise.’ 

The breath of morn makes little limbs grow firm : 

* It is the early bird that gets the early worm.’ 

Ho! then the worm’s up first?—Ho! ho! my! me! 
Why what a jolly fool the grub must be! 


GmL. . 


Respect your elders, sir! you're worse and worse : 


[But, I say, Gus !—let’s run and hide from nurse. ] 


CHILD 


Go ‘way !—I’s not as’eep—I is awake ! 


I don’t want tarraters—I want a take. 
’ Toopid tunundanums! I don't ’ike ’iddles. 
I do ’peak twooph—it’s 00 tells twewidwiddles ! 


BACHELOR 
SPINnsTER 

BACHELOR 
SPINsTER . 
ERNEST , 


[T've half a mind 
[He's not so old: 


[Oh, had she had a less sarcastic tongue !] 
[Oh, had he spoken when we both were young 
By Jove! she looks this way a 
his hair is searcely grey. ] 
Sweet! let me crown thee! [Do not glance aside ; 


There frowns my rival, gazing on my bride. } 
This wreath shall crown thee Queen in regal bowers— 
[Oh, would it were the wreath of orange flowers !] 


MARGARET 
And take this signet. 
Heed not your rival : 


Give me your love for crown, my lord and king! 
[Keep, dear love! the ring. 
he wants common sense, 


Who woos with shillings and with pounds and pence. ]} 
[A vain, conceited coxcomb !—I will draw 


Her father’s eyes upon him. 


Knaves, by law 


Betray their comrades: why not better men? 


He was my friend :—he woos her; 


well, what then ? 


Have I not done the very self-same thing ? 


lll turn king’s evidence against the 
Look to the throne! the 


* King '! 
* King '"—the ‘ King!’ I vow 


He twines the crown with mistletoe !—and now, 





MARGARET . 


PATERFAMILIAS. 


MATERFAMILLAS. 


PATERFAMILIAS. 


MATERFAMILIAS. 


PATERFAMILIAS. 


“ATERFAMILIAS. 


PATERFAMILIAS. 


MATERFAMILIAS, 


PATERFAMILIAS. 


MATERFAMILIAS. 


PATERFAMILIAS, 
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Mark! with his knife pretends to trim the wreath, 
While the blade clips the severed lock beneath ! 
Bring me the hat !—We'll shuffle all anew! 
There's treason in the camp !—That girl shall rue—— 
Hold !—’tis against the rules. All the world’s spite 
Cannot uncrown the ‘ King’ of the Twelfth Night! 
Pardon, my gracious ‘host! [Be not dismayed : 
I fear we've played the game of ‘ Love Betrayed.’] 
My fault I own—yet own with no regret. 
I'd follow the example which you set.— 
Give me your daughter for my crown of life, 
And let me sink the ‘ Queen’ in dearer name of ‘ Wife !’ 
Plead for us, gentle mother! If denied 
The youth I love, I'll own no king beside. 
[What say you, mother?] Sure, young sir, you’re mad ! 
I never will consent! [I wish I had !} 
[Yield to them, father. How had you grieved, my dear,— 
Don’t swear !—Had my poor father scorned your tear?) 
[ Well—but—O yes, of course—yet——hang the game! | 
The game we played, my dear, was not the same. 
Last year, when I was ‘ King’ 

And I was ‘ Queen, — 
Robed—you remember ?—in your favourite green. 
’T was not beneath the mistletoe we stood ? 
It was! 

You dream |'—I said-——~ 

You said ‘ The Game was Good’! 
I never pressed your left-hand ring, nor slid 
My arm around your waist by stealth ?— 

You did ! 

O, very well! Since, then, my memory's gone, 
What right have I to the dictator's tone ? 
My judgment lost, ’tis time my rule should cease : 
Solons in dotage are but Solan geese. 
Greybeards in Council may be very well ; 
But here Love speaks for all.—[ You're right, my Nell '] 
If I'm so false—so fickle and untrue 
To my young love, as to flirt with my old love too— 
Tis clear I have no right—good heavens !—none, 
To curb my daughter's choice, who loves but one. 
How can I know that,—wanting common sense,— 
Her lover will repeat the same offence ? 
Cooing in corners; heedless how time flies, 
Drinking the love-light in some dear old eyes ? 
Or what know I that she may prove a shrew, 
And twit her lord in public? [As you do.} 
From his fair right of judgment interdict him : 
Laugh in his face, and flatly contradict him ? 
Nay, since the man is mad, and needs a chain 
[Of flowers !] to wind about his heart and brain, 
Why, let him take the evil with the good ; 
I wash my hands on’t, be it understood ! 
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There! take her, Ernest! Bind King Love slave-fast ; = 
Take her, and let her ‘ Queen’ it to the last! 

[So! Since the judge will side with"the defendant, 
"Tis clear my star is not in the ascendant !] 

One word, my Margaret. Trust him not too far; 
Oft with his hidden heart his words will jar ; 

And when he looks all anger in your face, 

Be sure his heart leaps, smiling, in its place! 

When o’er his fault he grieves with voice unsteady. 
Rush to his arms: be sure the kiss is ready. 
Attempt not to deceive him. Love is blind 

Of face, because he sees you with his mind. 

Love's very soul is stuck so full of eyes 

You may count them by the thousand—like a fly's! 
Your too apt lever learns to see like him, 

And cries ‘ You’re laughing!’ though your eyes may swiin : 
Tells you you will, although you say you won't, 
And vows you love him when you vow you don't! 
And, mind! if, after twenty years, he dare 

To say you count him King of Men and swear 

No soul on earth’s so noble, wise as he, 

Believe not what he says :—my dear, trust me : 
You could not swear it, for the thing is false ! 

You spoke it, but when giddy with the waltz. 
There is but one man fit to hold the sway 

O’er woman’s heart: [Sir! take your arm away! 
What is the use of preaching like the schools, 

If children see we are but two old fools?) 

But one that’s richest in his lack of gold ; 

Fit to o’er-rule the whole wide world, and hold 
The reins of empire dropped from our weak hands ; 
There is but one, I say——and here he stands ! 
And though, I own, he sometimes snubs, [No?—Rather !] 
Yet still I say it-—that one is your father! 


Exeanora L, Hervey. 
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